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BIBLIOGRAPHY . «6s 6 st ee ewe 


INTRODUCTION 


I, PURPOSE, MATERIALS, AND METHOD 


OF THE DISSERTATION 


A. Purpose. The primary purpose of this dissertation is to 
make available to students of rhetoric an English translation of an in- 
fluential school rhetoric of the sixteenth century, the De Arte Rheto- 
rica of Cyprian Soarez (1524-1593), priest and teacher of the Society 
of Jesus. In conjunction with this central purpose there is provided, 
in an Introduction and in notes appended to the translation, certain ma- 
terials that are helpful in understanding the text of The Art of Rhetoric,' 
and which give information concerning its authorship, history, and in- 
fluence. Since Soarez' book, first printed in 1562, was given a widely 
popular revision by a Jesuit colleague, Peter John Perpinian (1530- 
1566), and reprinted in 1565, facts concerning Perpinian's life and 
thought are also discussed as they bear upon the work. 

The dissertation is divided into three parts: Introduction, 


Translation, and Bibliography. A microcard copy of the Latin text of 


Cited as: TArtR. 


2 
The Art of Rhetoric selected for translation is contained in a pocket at 
the rear of the first and second copies of the dissertation. 

B. Materials, Information concerning Soarez and Perpinian 
derives from only a few main sources, and in the case of Soarez must 
be gleaned from brief statements found in widely scattered places--~ 
statements seldom more than a paragraph or two in length. The best 
single source for Soarez is the Mconumenta Historica Societatis Iesu, an 
invaluable series of original documents concerning the beginnings of 
the Society, edited by Spanish Jesuits and embracing more than sixty 
volumes of correspondence, decrees, and memoranda concerning the 
Jesuits and their work. # Sommervogel's Bibliothéque de la Compagnie 
de Jésus, 3 which supplements deBacker's Bibliothéque des ecrivains 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, is useful for bibliographical data, since it 
fills seven columns with a catalogue of the printings of The Art of Rhet- 
oric and lists other works written by Soarez. Rodrigues’ relatively 
recent study in five large volumes, which is important because it was 
prepared after research into hitherto unopened Portuguese archives of 


the Society, supplies pertinent details about Soarez which are not 


are 


es en: See nene seers tence 


Patribus eiusdem Societatis (Matriti, 1894- ). Cited as: Monumenta 
Historica, 


3Carl Sommervogel, S.J., Biblioth$que de la Compagnie de 
Jésus (Paris, 1890-1900), VII, cols. 1331ff. Cited as: Bibliothéque. 
Augustin deBacker, S.J., Bibliothtque des écrivains de la Compagnie 
de Jésus (Liége, 1852-1861), Vol. II, s.v., "Soarez." 


3 

Education is particularly important to English readers for its excellent 
compilation in the vernacular of research concerning the plan of Jesuit 
education, its organizers, its sislisatien to the schools, and its success 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth century. 5 

Information concerning the life and work of Perpinian has been 
selected from the Monumenta Historica, Rodrigues' Histéria and A 
Formagao, Farrell's Jesuit Code, a few books of minor importance 
mentioned in Section II of this Introduction, and two comparatively recent 
studies devoted entirely to him. These are Peter Lazeri's Petri Lazeri 
Societatis Iesu de Vita et Scriptis Petri loannis Perpiniani Diatriba, 6 
and a thesis by Bernard Gaudeau, entitled De Petri Perpiniani Vita et 
Operibus Thesem Facultati Litterarum Tolosanae proponebat Bernardus 


Gaudeau, and submitted in 1891 at the University of Toulouse. Bernard, 


4¥rancisco Rodrigues, S, J., Histdéria da Companhia de Jesus 
na Assist@ncia de Portugal (P6rto, 1931). Cited as; Histéria. Fran- 
cisco Rodrigues, S,J,, A Formacdo Intellectual do Jesuita Leis e 
Factos (P6rto, 1917). Cited as: A. Formacio. 


5 Allan P, Farrell, S.J., The Jesuit Code of Liberal Educa- 


tion, Development and Scope of the Ratio pradiors (Milwaukee, 1938). 
Cited as: Jesuit Code. 


6Petrus Lazeri, 8. J., Petri Lazeri Societatis Iesu de Vita 
et Scriptis Petri loannis Perpini ani Diatriba (Rome, 1749). Cited as: 
De Vita et Scriptis Perp. Perp. This is the introductory volume of three 
volumes edited by the same Lazeri as Petri loannis Perpiniani Valen- 
tini e Societate lesu Opera (Romae, 1749). 
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considering Lazeri's earlier work diffuse and incomplete, examined 
many unedited writings of Perpinian and thus produced a definitive bio- 
graphical record. 7 

Material concerning the nature and development of the Ratio 
Studiorum may be found in the Monumenta Historica, the Ratio et Insti- 
tutiones of Pachtler, ® histories of the Society by Orlandinus and 
Sacchini, ? and Farrell's Jesuit Code. Regarding the use of The Art of 
Rhetoric in the Ratio, several books cited in the accompanying note 


contain details of interest and were otherwise useful in this study. 


Bernard Gaudeau, S, J., De Petri Perpiniani Vita et Operi- 
bus Thesem Facultati Litterarum Tolosanae proponebat Bernardus 
Gaudeau (Paris, 1891), Cited as: De Perp. Vita. 


8G. M, Pachtler, S.J., Ratio Studiorum et Institutiones scho- 
lasticae Societatis Iesu per Germaniam olim vigentes, collectae, concin- 
natae, dilucidatae a G. M. Pachtler, 5.J. (Berlin, 1887-1894). Cited 


as: Ratio et Inst. 


Nicholas Orlandinus, 8S, J., Historia Societatis Iesu auctore 
Cited as: Historia S,I. This is pars prima of the early history of the 
Jesuit Order which extends to the death of St. Ignatius in 1556. Itis - 
continued by the opus of Francisco Sacchini, S, J., Historia Societatis 
Iesu, Pars Secunda (Antverpiae, 1620), Pars. Tertia (Romae, 1649), 
Pars Quinta-Tomus Prior (Romae, 1661). Cited as: Historia S.I, Pars 
Prima, etc. 
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J. B. Herman, S.J., La Pédagogie des Jésuites au XVI° sitcle, ses 
sources, ses charactéristiques (Louvain, 1914). Alfred Hamy, S.J., 
Documenta pour servir a l'Histoire des domiciles de la Compagnie de 
Jésus dans le monde entier de 1540 & 1773 (Paris, n.d.). Herman's 


work is cited as: Pédagogie. 
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In making the translation, the writer frequently referred to 
rhetorical works in the Loeb Classical Library Series. In the event the 
Latin text in the Loeb Series differed from Soarez' citation of a passage, 
the Oxford edition of the treatise in question often clarified the variant 
readings. The Loeb Series also supplied useful information in explana- 
tory notes and was helpful in suggesting English equivalents for certain 
technical rhetorical terms. The writer has likewise used this Series 
in supplying the English translations for certain passages which Soarez 
borrowed verbatim from the speeches of Cicero. The Lexicon Cicero- 
nianum Marii Nizolii, edited by James Facciolati, was valuable in 
finding the exact location in Cicero's works of certain passages used by 
Soarez. !! Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquity 
and Sandys' A History of Classical Scholarship, From the Sixth Century 


B.C. to the End of the Middle Ages furnished material on classical 


names and places, 12 


The princeps edition of The Art of Rhetoric, printed at Coimbra 


in 1562, is available at the University of Coimbra. The writer has a 


L 1) exicon Ciceronianum Marii Nizolii ex Recensione Alexandri 


Scoti accedunt Phrases et Formulae Linguae Latinae Stephani Doleti, ed. 
James Facciolati (London, 1820). Cited as: Lexicon Ciceronianum. 


12tarper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquity, ed. 
Harry T. Peck (New York, 1898). Cited as: HDCLA. John Edwin — 
4 History of Classical Scholarship (3rd « ed. ; Cambridge, 1921). Cited 
as: From Sixth Century. oe 
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microfilm copy of this edition in his possession. No other copies of 
the original text or of any other reprinting before the 1565 revision were 
discovered during the course of this study. The work as revised by 
Perpinian and first printed by Tramezzino in Venice, 1565, is in the 
Bibliotheca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio Emanuele in Rome, from which 
a film was secured. 

Certain other printings of The Art of Rhetoric have also proved 
helpful. A 1573 edition, now in the Yale University Library, and a 
1629 edition in the Loyola University Library, Chicago, stem from the 
original text and show that it continued to be reprinted for nearly seven 
decades. Printings of the revised edition issued in 1568 and 1569 by 
Tramezzino are respectively in the Pavia Library and in the Marcian 
Library in Venice, The writer has microfilm copies of these editions. 13 
The University of Illinois possesses a 1570 edition and the University 
of Pennsylvania has a 1591, both of which stem from the revision and 
are also among the writer's film copies, Details concerning these edi- 
tions and other printings of The Art of Rhetoric are dealt with in Sec- 


tions II and IV of this Introduction. 


13Phe microfilm copy selected for translation served two pur- 
poses, It was enlarged on 8" x 10" sheets of photographic paper to 
facilitate the visual labor involved in the translation from the sixteenth 
century copy. Then this film was sent to the Microcard Corporation 
for the production of the microcard copy of TArtR which is furnished 
at the rear of the first and second copies of the dissertation. 
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CG. Method. The paragraphing used throughout the transla- 
tion has been supplied by the writer, there being none in the Latin ) 
text of The Art of Rhetoric. 

Symbols, based in general upon iinet abbreviations used 
by Lewis and Short, 14 have been employed in the marginal notes so as 
to simplify Soarez' references to classical sources. They are listed 
in a Table immediately preceding Part II of the dissertation, 

Abbreviations, peculiar to this study and used in the foot- 
notes, are also listed in a Table at this point in the study. 

Concerning the method followed in translating Soarez' text, 
several items deserve comment. First, the writer made constant 
reference to Soarez' sources in order to distinguish his words from 
passages which he quotes, the physical composition of the book being 
an extremely unreliable guide in such matters. 

Second, in those cases where Soarez cites verbatim a passage 
from a classical work in order to illustrate a point, the writer has 
generally used a standard translation of the passage in question and 
recorded this fact in a footnote. On the other hand, in those instances 
where Soarez departs even slightly from the exact wording of a passage, 


the translation has been supplied by the writer. Likewise, when 


4uarp er's Latin Dictionary, A New Latin Dictionary, ed, 
E. A, Andrews, rev. Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short (New York, 
1907), Cited as: HLD. 


8 
Soarez borrows verbatim from a classical source and uses the cita- 
tion not as an illustration, but as part of the text itself, the writer has 
also provided the translation, the reason for this being that appendages 
attached to these passages by way of introduction or conclusion fre- 
quently make it extremely difficult to give credit to another translator. 

Third, in those cases where an illustration which Soarez has 
borrowed from the classics fails to make its point effectively when 
rendered into English, the Latin has been retained within the text and 
a translation offered in a footnote. 

Fourth, since Renaissance practices of punctuation often con- 
fuse rather than clarify, the writer has taken the liberty to alter 
Soarez' punctuation in many instances, Wherever Soarez' punctuation 
does not prove misleading, however, it has been carefully retained, 
Certain cited passages follow the punctuation used in standard modern 
translations of the work quoted. 

Fifth, a number of rhetorical terms of a technical nature, such 
as status, traductio, the names of the figures of speech and thought, 
etc., have been left in the original. This has been done for three 
reasons: (1) students in the field of rhetorical theory generally refer 
to them by their Greek or Latin names; (2) the use of the classical 
words makes possible a more direct and briefer expression of Soarez' 


ideas; and (3) the terms themselves do not have satisfactory English 


equivalents. 

Sixth, in notes appended to the translation the writer has at- 
tempted to clarify matters which are vague or confusing in the text, 
has noted Soarez' distribution of materials, and has also supplied cer-~- 
tain cross-references, In addition, discrepancies in the marginal 
references have been corrected and clarified wherever they have been 
observed, 

A scattering of footnote referencescalls' attention to the sources 
from which Soarez borrowed verbatim certain sentences, passages, 
and even short chapters, Other borrowings are also noted, These 
references are not, however, intended to represent a complete cata- 
logue of Soarez' sources. Their purpose is only to indicate something 
concerning the treatises to which he habitually turned and to illustrate 


his working method. 


Il, THE ART OF RHETORIC: ITS PURPOSE, CONTENTS, 


USE, SOURCES, AND INFLUENCE 


A. Purpose of The Art of Rhetoric. What induced Soarez 
to compose his book was the concern he felt for students who, upon 
entering his humanities class, were unable to read the Latin classics 
with ease. There appeared to be a hiatus which the students generally 
did not pass over without difficulty. It occurred after a boy's study 

of grammar, when he began to develop an acquaintance with the lan- 
guage as literature and before his study of classical theory and the 
practice of oratory. In other words, the student's facility in the me- 
chanics of the grammar of the Latin language was not a guarantee of 
his facility in reading Quintilian, Cicero, Virgil, Sallust, and other 
authors, 

Soarez was convinced that this hiatus existed. The fact be- 
came even clearer when he turned to the classics for a solution. Among 
the classics he found no books which were written for the purpose of 
gradually introducing a student to the rules of oratory and involved 
orations. His brief analysis of the deficiencies of the classics in this 


respect supports this view: 
10 


Ll 


there was no book of ancient writers which opened the 
first door to eloquence for eager youth. The reason for their 
es Jesuit teachers' / disappointment was not the fact that the 
theory of apeeting had scant light shed upon it in Latin writ- 
Ce aera 


One after another he points out the insufficiency of all of them. 

Institutiones Oratoriae: 
Admittedly, as Ihave said, these were written with the utmost 
care, unusual judgment, and consummate erudition; however, 
they are so long and at the sarme time so obscure that they de- 
mand greater leisure and keener judgment. 

Partitiones Oratoriae: 

. these are so short and concise that they too narrowly 

abridge many splendid resources of eloquence that have been 
assembled and compressed, 


De Oratore: 


quickly pass fes/ over techniques of lesser moment but 
especially essential for learners. 


De Inventione: 
+ . . do not teach how to polish and arrange a speech. . 
they do not disclose the sources of invention pointed out by 
Aristotle. And so there are many precepts in these books 
which Cicero himself found fault with in works published later. 


Ad Herennium: 


F contain/s / certain information on status and much on the 


lThis and the following excerpts concerning the classics are 
taken from the first "Introduction" to TArtR entitled ‘Cyprian Soarez 
Addresses the Christian Reader." Cited as: "Introduction I." 
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embellishment of speech and of thought, different from what 
Cicero and Quintilian taught on the same subjects. 


Cicero's Topica: 


. has examples drawn from a profound knowledge of law, 
which are so difficult that their obscurity repels many people 
from reading it. 


Orator: 


runs through summarily or almost omits very many of 
the ordinary rules which are particularly useful for students 
eager to learn to speak. 


If this were true of most of the classics, the kind of book 
which Soarez envisioned was still to be written. He wanted a com- 
pendium of the rules of rhetoric with suitable illustrations, so that stu- 
dents could learn the essentials before entering the class in rhetoric in 
which they would make a comprehensive and detailed study of the sci- 
ence. His fellow Jesuits shared this desire, as he himself remarked: 


For this reason, our / Jesuit / teachers desired: to collect 
all the elements of eloquence in some book, method, and plan; 
to explain these with definitions and to illustrate them with 
examples from the teachings of Aristotle; in the case of 
Cicero and Quintilian to include not only their teaching but 
usually their very words. For they thought that if this were 
done the pupils would learn, along with the ordinary rules of 
rhetoric, those more refined points which involve the topics 
for arguments, the amplification of ideas, and the form and 
rhythm of an oration. 2 


Thus, Soarez' purpose was to streamline and sharpen important details 


2 intro. : 


13 
as well as acquaint beginners with short, pat passages illustrative of 
the great orators and poets. 

With this aim in mind, Soarez shamelessly lifted words, 
phrases, clauses, and even paragraphs from his favorite classical 
sources, Since Cicero's speeches are fruitful with illustrations of rhe- 
torical principles, Soarez supplied suitable passages from many of them 
and indicated marginal references to cthers. Intending to simplify the 
classics for beginners, he syphoned off portions of rules and definitions, 
often couching them in the original language. His attitude appeared to 
be, if the beginner needs a diet, let us give him choice morsels of the 
best food available. 

But if the student's familiarity with classical authors had been 
Soarez' only purpose, it would have moved counter to his theory of edu- 
cation--a theory in which learning and good morals are of primary, but 
not equal importance; in which learning is viewed not as an end in it- 
self, but a means to the higher end of a more virtuous life on earth as 
a preparation for a fuller existence in another, better world. Soarez 
expressed it in these words: ". . . we have no desire more urgent 
than that you possess every grace and scholarship and thus be pleasing 


and acceptable to the source and salvation of our life, Christ Jesus. u3 


3tpid, 
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Since Soarez had dedicated his own life to this concept of a lib- 
eral and a Christian education, it is understandable why he conceives 
of the study of rhetoric as an aid to that ultimate objective. For him 
there had to be a blend of the humanistic and the Christian elements, 
but the humanistic must always be imbued with the higher Christian ele- 
ments and move toward the Christian goal, never away from it. 

In brief, Soarez strove to elevate his readers above pagan 
abuses, and to purify them by Christian teaching: 


Let license in the matter of lying, then, be banished, that li- 
cense which is sternly forbidden by divine law but which 
Quintilian and ancient teachers of oratory allow a speaker. 
Check all boldness and the disgraceful fault of tearing others 
to pieces by infamous, insulting, and abusive language, which 
I could wish Demosthenes and Cicero had not indulged so much. 
Let pride and a hankering for vain praise which blunts keenness 
of mind be pruned away. Let it be understood that it is wicked 
to envelop an audience in darkness so that they do not perceive 
the truth; or by speaking, to corrupt their decisions and their 
way of thinking, which was done time and again by Greek and 
Roman orators, 


B. Contents of The Art of Rhetoric. Soarez presents a brief 


Pe ee eee ee 


synopsis of his book in ‘Introduction II, '' which reads as follows: 


In the first book, which concerns invention, sixteen topics 
for arguments are explained, and at the same time the matter 
suitable for arousing hearers is extracted from them. Certain 
rules are also set forth, adapted to embellishment and delib- 
eration / ‘demonstrative and deliberative speaking. aw 


4see “Introduction of the Author to the Books of The Art of 
Rhetoric." Cited as: ‘Introduction IL." 


15 
The second,book which contains rules for arrangement, 
discusses the divisions of a speech, the status, judgment, and 
the kind of dispute which arises over the meaning of a writing. 
Also, syllogistic reasoning, enthymeme, induction, and example 
are treated. Besides, since ancient writers frequently refer to 
the epichereme, sorites, and dilemmm, the effectiveness of these 
is explained. 
Finally, the third book shows the embellishment of speech 
contained in words, either individually or taken together. It 
also discusses new and rare words, tropes, ornaments of words 
and of thoughts; the origin, cause, nature, and use of well-knit 
metrical prose; and finally, it treats memory and delivery. 
Glearly, then, the doctrine presented in The Art of Rhetoric 
moved straight down the classical avenues of invention, arrangement, 
expression, memory, and delivery. Book I on invention embraces 
fifty-six chapters which extend over sixty pages of the duodecimo edi- 
tion; Book II on arrangement, twenty-seven chapters distributed over 
thirty-four pages; Book III on expression, fifty-eight chapters and 
eighty-sevenpages. This third book, almost as lengthy as Books I and 
Il combined, also contains Soarez' treatments of memory and delivery, 
Together, however, these parts" of rhetoric occupy only a few chapters, 
whereas expression is treated in considerable detail. 
G. The Use of The Art of Rhetoric. An educational program 
embracing the trivium, philosophy, and theology was found in several 
systems of medieval education. What was peculiar to the Society's 


course, as it developed during the sixteenth century, was the Ratio Stu- 


diorum, or code of studies, which specified aims, ideals, and methods 


16 
for implementing a complete program of training in these areas. 

1. Organization of Jesuit Studies. The primary stage in the 
organization of Jesuit studies was the trivium of grammar, humanities, 
and rhetoric.® In some instances, an introductory class in fundamentals 
preceded the first or lowest class in grammar, This, however, was 
not customary and was never tolerated in the Roman College, the pro- 
totype of Jesuit schools, without the permission of the General of the 
Society. Usually, there were three levels in the grammar class alone: . 
lower, middle, and upper. Grammar could be homsivied within three 
years, but in some schools there were as many as nine stages or 
gymnasia in the grammar class alone. The objective of grammar stud- 
ies as a whole was proof of the student's ability to write and speak Latin 
correctly and to show a certain sense of the elegantia of the language. 
Considered as a unit, the grammar classes correspond to our present 


four-year high school course. 


Sallan P. Farrell has made a significant contribution to the 
study of the Ratio in his previously mentioned book, The Jesuit Code of 
Liberal Education, Development and Scope of the Ratio Studiorum. 
Since no other study in English is comparable to Farrell's and since 
few analyses of a similar kind exist, it has been necessary to refer re- 
peatedly to this authoritative book in our discussion of the Ratio and of 
Jesuit education in general. 


6The following three paragraphs are a summary, with respect 
to the trivium, of Nadal's Ordo Studiorum. See Monumenta Paedagogica 
Societatis Iesu quae primam Rationem Studiorum anno 1586 editam prae- 


cessere (Matriti, 1901), 'Document 10," pp. 107-140. Cited as: Mon. 
Paedagogica. 
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The next stage in the trivium was the humanities class which 
concentrated on the language as literature. Accordingly, style, poetry, 
and the study of the Greek language were cultivated, although in certain 
instances Greek was commenced in the grammar class. As in his study 
of grammar, a student's progress was the determining factor in his 
promotion to higher studies. In general, the course in humanities em- 
braced a two-year program which roughly parallels our present fresh- 
man year of college. 

In the rhetoric class, the final stage of the trivium, the objec- 
tive was eloquentia perfecta. At the Roman College, one hour each day 
was assigned to learning the precepts of oratory, another to the study 
of authors, and a third to Greek. Though the colleges varied in shele 
daily distribution of time and in the relative emphasis upon precept and 
practice, all of them attempted to prepare the student of rhetoric to ex- 
press himself with some degree of stylistic distinction. ' 

Classroom exercises also varied. The Jesuit 'prelection" 
was essentially a pre-view of new materials which the teacher presented 


by whatever means he could devise, to explain, interpret, illustrate, 


‘For a more detailed statement of specific authors and objec- 
tives explicitly mentioned in the 1599 Ratio, see its special rules for the 
teachers of the lower classes: grammar II, rules 1-9; grammar II, 
1-10; grammar I, 1-10; humanities, 1-10; rhetoric, 1-20, in the 
Ratio atgue Institutio Studiorum (Rome, 1599). Cited as: Ratio atque 
Inst., 1599. 
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and relate the new lesson with matter already studied. At the end of 
the teacher's presentation he called upon the pupils to give from mem- 
ory what he had just explained, s Another ceiesin’ was the imitation 
of models by copying words, phrases, elegant expressions, sentence 
and paragraph structure, and the development of ideas. 9 Moreover, 
teachers cultivated the spirit of competition by arranging contests be- 
tween members of the class. Contests of this kind were generally con- 
ducted in the classroom and took the form of repetitions of the material 
studied during the previous week. At stated intervals in a school tees 
public demonstrations were held which called for a display of skills in 
which all students had to be ready to participate, £6 

Students of superior ability were invited to join "academies, '' 
organizations associated with the grammar class, which presented op- 
poitwatives for further study and practice. The academies, in some 


ways, resembied the college literary societies of the past century. H 


see Appendix to rules for the professor of the upper grammar 
class, ibid. 


I although the Ratio's of 1591 and 1599 admit the use of other 
authors for imitation by the students, the 1599 Ratio explicitly declares 
that the style . . . is to be drawn from almost one, from Cicero." 
See rule | of the professor of rhetoric, ibid. 


10See rules 36-48 of the professor of grammar II, which are 
substantially the same as those for the humanities and rhetoric classes, 
ibid, 


LU viore specifically, an academy" in these Jesuit schools was 
an extra-curricular organization of a classical, literary, scientific, or 
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Certain characteristics of the academy appear in the following excerpt 
from rules for the academy of rhetoric and the humanities, as they a 
were incorporated in the 1599 Ratio: 


3. Oftentimes, however, let the members of the academy 
present orations, poems or declamations, either from memory 
or ex tempore, Again, with the moderator's approval, let them 
hold debates, or let someone explain a passage from an author 
and answer the objections of two or more opponents. Topics could 
also be proposed for defense and attack, using rather an oratorical 
than a dialectic form. .. . Again, books could be distributed 
among the members from which to excerpt and read out selected 
phrases and sentences. Finally, they should have exercises in 
anything which begets eloquence or springs from it. 

4. It will be worth while if some of the more important of 
these exercises, such as prelections, declamations, and defenses 
of theses, are given, especially by the president of the academy, 
with some external formality before a gathering of distinguished 
guests. 

5, Private awards should occasionally be given for writing 
the best essay or giving the best recitation, or for solving prob- 
lems and enigmas. 

6. Amore solemn distribution of prizes to the members of 
the academy could take place once a year. Let the prizes be 
secured through contributions or in whatever way the Rector of 
the college thinks best. 


oratorical nature that was formed only from the more capable students. 
Members met after school under the direction of a faculty moderator 
and pursued further some subject that had been studied previously in 
the classics, science, literature, or eloquence. In 1557, at both 
Perugia and at Genea, there were clear indications of Jesuit academies 
beginning to develop. We shall see that Soarez coached students in an 
extra-curricular oratorical organization, a forerunner of the academy 
described here. The 1586 Ratio gave a stimulus to the exploration of 
their pedagogical possibilities; the 1599 Ratio formally organized them 
and established a systematic method or procedure. Regarding rules in 
the Ratio atgue Inst, , 1599 for the moderator, the academy of rhetoric 
and humanities, and the academy of grammar, see Pachtler, Ratio et 
Inst., 1, 460£f.. 
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7. At least once a year, some feast of the Blessed Virgin 
should be set aside by the Rector of the college as a day of 
special celebration, on which the members of the academy will 
give speeches, read poems, and display verses, mottoes, and 
various insignia on the college walls. i 

Thus, the trivium aimed to instruct in the theory and practice 
of the rules of writing and speaking. Students practiced the rules 
taught in the classes of grammar, the humanities, and rhetoric by 
exercises in imitation, by class repetitions, by contests, by weekly 
reviews, by public demonstrations, and in the case of superior stu- 
dents, by membership in the academies. 

When a student had finished the course in rhetoric, he com- 
pleted his formal training in composition, but the ordinary program of 
education included three additional years of philosophy. This training, 
which embraced the study of logic, scientific method, cosmology, phys- 
ics, mathematics, psychology, metaphysics, and moral philosophy, was 
intended to produce a healthy maturity of mind, If the student took the 
course outlined for priests, he added another four years of study of 


dogmatic and moral theology, Hebrew, and Sacred Scripture. - 


l2@pyanslated by Farrell, Jesuit Gode, pp. 324-325. 


3For further details see the following in the Ratio atque Inst. , 
1599: common rules for professors of all faculties, 1-20; special 
rules for professors of the higher faculties; Scripture, 1-20; Hebrew, 
1-5; theology, 1-14; moral theology, 1-10; rules for professors of 
philosophy; general rules, 1-8; courses, texts, etc. » 9-20; moral 


al 

2, The Ratio Studiorum. The Ratio Studiorum is the Society's 
code for giving purpose, method, and organization to the courses 
taught in the humanities, philosophy, and theology. Carefully planned 
by the foremost Jesuit teachers, the Ratio, as itis termed, aimed to 
elevate standards and to make the ideal educational program a reality 
in Jesuit colleges everywhere, st 

From 1560 to 1575, James Ledesma, a Spanish Jesuit who 
was educated in the universities of Alcala, Paris, and Louvain, col- 
lected materials for a code of studies, drawing upon his experiences as 
teacher, Prefect of Studies, and Rector of the Roman College. In 1572, 
he was ready to offer a draft of what he and many other teachers con- 
sidered to be the proper aim, methods, and curriculum of Jesuit 
schools, the model of which was to be the Roman College. This draft 
was chiefly exploratory in character, but it has significance in that it 
cut away non-essential notions and laid bare the core of what was final- 


ly embodied in the official Ratio. 


philosophy, 1-4; mathematics, 1-3; rules for students of the Jesuit 
Order, 1-11; rules for those reviewing theology, 1-14; general rules, 
1-12; rules for the Prefect, 1-5; academy of theology and philosophy, 
I-Il; rules for Prefect of this academy, 1-4. 


I4nhe substance of the succeeding paragraphs is taken from 
Farrell, Jesuit Code, For details used here and for further informa- 
tion, see Chaps. VII, Villon Ledesma's contribution; Chap. X on the 
1586 Ratio; Chap. XV, the 1832 Ratio. 
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In 1586, an official committee compiled a Ratio which was 
distributed to all Jesuit schools for use on a trial basis. Questions ; 
inviting criticism accompanied this Ratio and were to be returned to 
headquarters in Rome so that improvements could be made. But this 
Ratio had no binding force on any of the schools. Besides, suggestions 
were solicited universally in order to be able to allow for national dif- 
ferences and also to guarantee a core of uniform aims and methods to 
which all schools could subscribe. 

The first official code which had binding force upon all Jesuit 
schools was the 1591 Ratio. But this was by no means a final program. 
Schools everywhere had to send further reports to Rome after a three- 
year period, There, officials were then to draw up a definite code of 
studies. In 1599, it was completed. In its final form the Ratio repre- 
sented the best thinking concerning educational theory and practice, ac- 
cording to the Jesuit objectives. Upon its entrance into the expanding 
system of Jesuit education, it bore the badge of approval of some of 
Europe's finest Jesuit educators. Consequently, at the time of its 
adoption in 1599 by two hundred and forty-five flourishing Jesuit schools 
in Europe and other parts of the world, it was heralded as an effective 


tool for making progress toward the Jesuit objectives. i? 


15: ouis Schmitt, 8,J,, Synopsis Historiae Societatis Iesu 
(Ratisbonn, 1914), col. 116. 
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In 1832, a crucial change in the fortunes of the Society de- 
manded a revision of the Ratio to insure greater adaptability. Ina 
sense, “change is an understatement for what actually happened to 
the waridedde system of Jesuit education at this time. When political 
pressures operated so effectively as to force the Holy See itself to sup- 
press the Society in 1773, Jesuit schools and properties were quickly 
confiscated by hostile governments which gladly enhanced their re- 
sources with schools, libraries, and other domiciles of the defunct re- 
ligious Order. Not until 1814 were the Jesuits allowed to reorganize 
with full papal approval and to commence to build another educational 
system. In 1832, a revision of the Ratio was undertaken, but the work 
never received final approval of the General Congregation of the Society. 
Therefore, it was only directive, never mandatory. In recent years, 
various aspects of the Ratio have undergone revision, in keeping with 
its spirit and the needs of the times, but they have no bearing on this 
study, 

3, The Place of The Art of Rhetoric in the Jesuit Course of 
Studies. Prior to the Ratio of studies, The Art of Rhetoric circulated 
in Portuguese and Spanish colleges, and eventually in other Jesuit 
schools throughout Europe. There was no formal approval by the Soci- 


ety for the use of the book during the period from 1562 to 1599. In the 
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College of Evora, it was taught in the lowest grammar class. ae 
1563, the Colleges of Coimbra, Evora, Lisbon, and Braga employed 
it in the humanities class.!? At the College of Cologne, the curriculum 
for 1576-7 specified the use of The Art of Rhetoric in the humanities 
class taught by a certain Father Jacob. Two years later, this profes- 
sor was still using it in the same class, while a Father Conrad's sched- 
ule called for a repetition of Soarez in the rhetoric class. 18 Teachers 
in the Roman College used either Soarez or the Ad Herennium from 
Easter until the end of the school year. 19 

It is clear from these instances that the schools which adopted 
the book were experimenting with it in the classes in grammar, human-~- 
ities, and rhetoric. It is reasonable to suppose that what these schools 
did, others were doing also until the 1599 Ratio assigned the book to a 
particular class. 

Ledesma, the key figure in drafting the first regulations that 


formed an important basis for the 1586 Ratio and were likewise valuable 


16sobn Alphonse Polanco, &.J., Chronicon Societatis Iesu 
auctore Joanne Alphonso de Polanco (Matriti, 1894-1898), III, 424. 


17 aon. Paedagogica, pp. 695-697. 


'Spachtler, Ratio et Inst., I, 232, 234, 


19 von, Paedagogica, p. 437. 
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in subsequent revisions, advised against tampering with the text of 
Soarez. Addressing certain teachers of the humanities class who were 
to use Soarez or the Ad Herennium, he told them in substance: Retain 
these precepts without making additions, unless it be some rule men- 
tioned only in passing or some further explanation; do not dictate an- 
other system of rhetoric, nor change the order of this one. sai 

Although no school or teacher attempted to change the contents 
of the book itself, sometimes they reserved certain portions of Soarez 
for different classes and thereby changed the order of his treatment of 
rhetoric. The College of Avignon is a case in point.. There, the pro- 
fessor of the humanities class explained the third book of The Art of 
Rhetoric in the first semester. At the same time, he was to exercise 
the students in a chria and in an exercise included under the progym- 
nasmata. Then in the second semester, they studied the first two books. 
Chossat states that the Muséum Calvet has a copy of the 1580 edition of 
Soarez in which a student, one Alexandre Gallifet, inscribed notes taken 


at These notes show that the profes- 


from his teacher, Pére Columbat. 
sor read the original texts of Aristotle, Quintilian, and Cicero. He also 


accompanied his explanation of Soarez' rules with numerous examples 


20n id. 


*Ichossat, Les Jésuites a Avignon, pp. 296-298. 
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from ancient writers. Undoubtedly, this was the customary manner 
of teaching Soarez in class, the professor supplementing the text with 
a much fuller treatment of classical materials. 

_The Art of Rhetoric, therefore, was evidently intended to 
break difficult ground for the beginner. Teachers used it for this pur- 
pose in several different grammar classes, and even in the humanities 
or the rhetoric class. But as the movement toward a uniform pattern 
of studies grew, The Art of Rhetoric found its place in the humanities 
class. The Ratio decided this on the basis of reports from hundreds of 
schools where it had been used. 

The explicit mention of Soarez' rhetoric in the 1599 Ratio was 
the culmination of its growing popularity. When Ledesma formed his 
plan of studies for the Roman College prior to 1575, he recommended 
the Ad Herennium and Cicero's De Inventione, or "the rhetoric of 


Cyprian, "22 


The trial 1586 Ratio borrowed heavily from Ledesma's 
plan, just as all subsequent revisions can be traced ultimately to it. 
Although the 1586 and 1591 Ratio's do not directly mention Soarez, the 
omission is not definitely a sign of disapproval. When officials of the 


Society were prepared to issue the definitive 1599 Ratio, they incorpo- 


rated Soarez in the code of studies imposed upon the schools. 


2 yon. Paedagogica, p. 171. 
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The 1599 Ratio explicitly refers to Soarez in several places. 
His rhetoric enters into a recommended, but not obligatory, time sched~ 
ule for the humanities class: 
l hr, Author and rules of prosody recited to decurions; written 
work done while teacher grades the homework. Public 


recitation. 


i hr, Brief review of last prelection; new prelection given by 
master, repeated and discussed. 


1/2 hr, On alternate days reading of historical author and ex- 
ercises in versification (second half of year, rhetorical 
principles from Soarez), 

Certain rules for the professor of the humanities class, incorporated 

in the 1599 Ratio, likewise refer to Soarez: "A short summary of rhe- 
torical rules from Cyprian will be taught, naturally, in the second se- 
mester.''“* Pachtler also cites a reference to Soarez, stating that 
"something from the Third Book of Cyprian’ is to be studied in the 
second hour during the vacation period. 25 A directive in the common 
rules for professors of the lower classes of grammar makes a reference 


26 


to Soarez in passing. It recommends that the teacher occasionally 


read, by way of introduction to the classics, some passages from 


Soarez' rhetoric, from poetry, and from Greek and Latin grammar, 


mcmurrerrcmae reason caer endear nuance neyranenat heen re Nn RA TN NA CR OA CE REN ACE CRON TNT 
23Prarrell, Jesuit Code, p. 346. 


24Pachtler, Ratio et Inst., I, 414. 
251pid., p. 418, 
26mid., p. 390. 
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with a view to verifying rules. 

Even after the promulgation of this definitive 1599 Ratio, how- 
ever, inquiries and criticisms continued to pour into Rome. This in- 
formation, collected in manuscripts under the title ‘Documenta de 
Ratione Studiorum, 1583-1613," consists of questions and, in some 
cases, replies that were written by an unknown scribe, apparently some- 
one in authority in Rome. One of the inquiries again raises the question, 
In which class should The Art of Rhetoric be used? The scribe's an- 
swer is subjoined to the manuscript. 

The deputies for Spain note that it is customary to study the 


Rhetoric of Cyprian Soarez in the class in rhetoric. The Prov~ 
vince of Andalusia notes the same, 


Reply: It is to be studied in the class of Humanities. 27 
The 1599 Ratio, then, intended to anchor The Art of Rhetoric 
in the humanities class where it served as a preparation for the formal 
study of rhetoric. In view of Soarez' observation in ‘Introduction I," 
that students need a primer prior to entering his rhetoric class, it ap- 
pears that he would thoroughly approve the Ratic's disposition ef his - 
book. 
Finally, when the 1599 Ratio was again revised in 1832, the 


new draft contained no reference to Soarez because his book was no 


erent enters nn 
27\Documenta de Ratione Studiorum, 1583-1613," MS folio 
590°, found in Farrell, Jesuit Code, p. 329. 
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longer in commonuse. After all, it had enjoyed explicit approval in 
the definitive Ratio of the Society for two hundred and thirty years. 

D. Sources of The Art of Rhetoric. Two kinds of sources 
may influence the composition of a compendium such as The Art of 
Rhetoric, Insofar as the book is a digest of classical rhetoric, its 
sources are the classics from which it was compiled. Soarez care- 
fully indicates these sources in marginal notes, his use of which has 
been summarized in a Table which follows below. Considered as a 
compendium, however, The Art of Rhetoric is one of many rhetorical 
treatises in each of which the author brews, as it were, his own mix- 
ture of the ingredients of classical rhetoric. As a compiler, then, 
Soarez may have been influenced by other similar compendiums. This 
kind of influence, however, is difficult to measure. 

Concerning the classical sources listed in the Table, several 
preliminary remarks are necessary. First, although Soarez does not 
refer to Aristotle as often as he cites Cicero and Quintilian, neverthe- 
less, the manner in which he treats his materials and the general char- 
acter of his book resemble what we may eall an ‘ Aristotelian" presen- 
tation of rhetoric. As soiyiaed here, this term signifies the terna, 
pointed, expository character of discourse in which Aristotle formulates 
concise dutiuttions and brief statements of rules in a style that is sim-~ 


ple and direct, and without flow or embellishment. Therefore, the fact 
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that Soarez makes comparatively few references to Aristotle should 
not obscure this important influence which Aristotle exercised upon his 
work. 

Second, the frequency with which a particular source occurs 
in the three books of The Art of Rhetoric depends on how suitable 
Soarez judged it to be for his treatment of each of the different "parts" 
of rhetoric. For instance, a glance at the Table reveals that Soarez 
seldom cited the Ad Herennium in Books I and I, “a that he used this 
source very frequently in discussing the figures of speech and of 
thought in Book HI. Again, he cites the De Inventione only seven times 


in Book I but sixteen times in Book HU. 


TABLE 


SOAREZ' REFERENCES TO CLASSICAL SOURCES 


Aristotle Analytica Posterior 6 2 0 z 
* Analytica Prior i i 0 2 

™ Metaphysica 1 l 0 2 

a Physica 2 0 0 2 

" Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 0 1 1 2 

- Rhetorica & 6 8 22 

. Topica 3 2 0 5 
Total for Aristotle 37 

Cicero Brutus 2 0 3 5 


= De Inventione 5; See 1 24 
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TABLE --Continued 


Author Work ate II Totals 


Cicero De Oratore 38 Ss. 85 
(Cont. ) Orator 6 O°. 27 33 
1" Partitiones Oratoriae 21 17 0 38 


ae Topica 19 
Lat Ad Herennium 2 
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Cicero Academica 
u De Divinatione 
ss De Finibus 
is De De Haruspicum Responsis 
A De Natura Deorum 
nm De Officiis 
A Divinatio in Gaecilium 
" Epistulae ad "ad Atticum 


COomrFOroo 
oer 8S TOO Ow 
~SOoorodreod 


-— 
e 
© 
~~} 
— 
wi 
o 


8 Speeches 39 
Total for Cicero 410 


Quintilian Institutiones Oratoriae 25 34 60 119 
Total for Quintilian 119 


oS 
rod 


Aquila (orator) 8 
Gelliug Noctis Atticae 0 
Norace Ars Poetica, Carminum, 
Epistulae 1 
Juvenal Satirae 1 
Livy Ante Urbe Condita 3 
Lucan De Bello Civile 3 
Ovid Ars Amatoria, Fasti, _ 
Halieuticon. Metamorphoses and 
Tristia 
Persius Satirae 
Rufinianus (orator) 
Rutilius 
Sallust Bellum Catilinae and 
Bellum Jugurthinum 1 
Terence Heautontimoroumenos 1 0 
Virgil Aeneid, Eclogae, Georgica il 0 46 57 
Xenophon Memorabilia 0 0 
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Oa 
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Attempts to prove that sixteenth-century compendiums of clas- 
sical rhetoric exerted a tangible influence upon Soarez are inconclusive. 
Nowhere does he explicitly state that he was influenced by any school, 


sd He resorted directly to the 


author, or treatise except the classics. 
ancients themselves instead of borrowing definitions, rules, and ex- 
amples from secondary authors and sources, intending "in the case of 
Cicero and Quintilian to include not only their teaching but usually their 
very words. 129 
The writer has discovered only one witness who describes the 
direct influence of a Renaissance rhetoric upon Soarez. A certain 
Venetian nobleman, Georgius Majansius, in 1774 edited and annotated 
the Artis Rhetoricae compendiosa Ccaptatio, written in 1515 by Aelius 


Antonius Nebrissensis, professor of rhetoric at the Gymnasium in 


Complutum, Spain. a8 Majansius remarks that Nebrissensis intended 


28 mtro. I. a 
29 Intro, ht 


30 aclius Antonius Nebrissensis {known also as Nebrija, 1444- 
1532) was a professor of eloquence in the Universities of Salamanca, 
Alcala, and Seville. He was one of the first Spanish humanists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was famous for a Latin grammar, and 
sven attempted to reform the prevailing method of teaching Latin and 
Greek. Included in a long list of his printed works is Artis Rhetoricae 
compendiosa Coaptatio (Matriti, 1529). Cited as: Artis Rhetoricae. 
See Enciclopedia Universal Mlustrada Europeo-Americana (Barcelona, 
1905-1933), Vol. XXXVII, 8.v., "Nebrija"; also, Joseph Thomas, 
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to return to a study of Aristotle's rhetoric in the original Greek. He 
supplies information concerning Soarez and gives a comparative evalu-. 
ation of the rhetorics of Nebrissensis and Soarez, 7! 

Majansius explicitly declares that Soarez imitated Nebrissensis 
in choosing the title of The Art of Rhetoric. 32 He says that Soarez did 
not wish to depart from the doctrines of so great a teacher as 
Nebrissensis, or from the method of presentation which was so agree- 
able to Spaniards. Having been instructed by former pupils of 


Nebrissensis and his followers, Soarez, therefore, began to introduce 


his own rhetoric into Spanish schools. 


Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology (Phila- 
adelphia, 1870), 8.v., 'Nebrissensis., "' 

A search for information concerning Georgius Majansius in 
the books just mentioned and in other encyclopedias failed to uncover 
any details about this author. Note that Majansius gives the date of 
the Artis Rhetoricae as 1515. The only date listed by the Enciclopedia 
(cf. supra) is 1529. 


31 Georgius Majansius, Organum Rhetoricum et Ornatorium 
concinnatum ex Arte Rhetorica Aelii Antonii Nebrissensis cum Notis 
Georgio Majansii . . et ex Institutionibus Oratoriis Petri Joannis. 
Nuanesii (Valenti, 1774). ~~ See ‘Introduction, " paragraphs A, fies 


Gited as: Organum Rhetoricum et Ornatorium. 


32Nebrissensis' book is entitled Artis Rhetoricae corapes jiosa 
Coaptatio ex ex Aristotele, Cicerone, et Quintiliano Antonio Nebrissonsri 
concinnatore; Soarez' reads, De Arte Rhetorica Libri tr: tres ex Aristo- 
dele, speeTene, st a praecipue oeGar. iss ti,” These titles in 
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Admitting that the rhetorics of Nebrissensis and Soarez lose 
all similarity when the reader passes beyond the titles, Majansius 
briefly describes each. The rhetoric of Nebrissensis is “perfectly 
complete, full of excellent learning, very short, written in Ciceronian 
diction, and such that there can be nothing more refined or more bril- 
liant than Nebrissensis' book which ceased to be printed when his stu- 
dents vanished.’’ On the other hand, he finds Soarez' rhetoric "popular, 
not without taste, inferior in its teaching, artificial, less industrious, 
more attractive to students since it omits the more difficult elements 
of rhetoric, and frequently reprinted as the Jesuits grew in strength. ee 

The inaccuracies in Majansius' comparison between 
Nebrissensis and Soarez are representative of the value of his testi- 
mony as a whole. One has only to turn the eighty pages of Nebrissensis' 
treatise, with its total of twenty-nine short chapters, to agree with 
Majansius that it is very short. If one reads a few pages, he will also 
agree that the diction is Ciceronian. | Beyond this, however, the critque 
is worthless, The statement that the opusculum is "perfectly complete, 
full of excellent learning . . . such that there can be nothing more 
refined or more brilliant than Nebrissensis' book . . ." is obviously 
exaggerated and inaccurate, 


‘Srrenrnrecanatetnn nina a-nannnneren enseennnnsennnansnnernaenestateneettessree anatase nanan Ss Geer retest AY 


33 Roth critiques of Majansius are taken from the Organum 
Rhetoricum et Ornatorium. ‘Introduction, '' paragraph 23. 
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Undoubtedly, the Artis Rhetoricae of Nebrissensis was a use- 
ful compendium in good Ciceronian style, but its omission of so much 
classical doctrine, the inadequate treatment given to arrangement in 
one short chapter, to style in two, to memory and delivery in one--ali 
within the narrow space of eighty pages--shows its inadequacy. Perhaps 
its very incompleteness was an incentive for Soarez to surpass it. Our 
criticism, however, is not meant to be directed so much toward 
Nebrissensis' book which may possibly have influenced Soarez. We 

- merely wish to indicate that Majansius' testimony concerning it is 
valueless. 

By the same token, what he says about Soerea rhetoric is in- 
accurate. If Majansius had read The Art of Rhetoric, he should have 
known that the doctrine it embodies is solidly classical, Why itis 
judged less "industrious" than the work of Nebrissensis is difficult to 
understand, if both books are placed side by side. Immediately upon 
examination, the reader is impressed by the numerous classical ideas, 
Tules, definitions, and examples that fill Soarez' one hundred and 
thirty-nine tightly condensed chapters and raise the number of pages 
to more than one hundred and eighty--adequate evidence, it would seem, 
of both industry and thoroughness. 

In summary, Majansius' declaration that Nebrissensis influ- 


enced Soarez in his choice of a title is incongruous, and his comparative 
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estimates of the two books are erroneous. 

Nine other sixteenth-century rhetorical treatises which were 
examined by the writer do not appear to bear any direct relationship 
to Soarez' work, 34 

E. Influence of The Art of Rhetoric. Tracing Soarez' influ- 
ence is much more difficult than tracing the influence of such rhetori- 
cians as Ramus, Campbell, or Whately. These authors were in a very 
real sense innovators--men who pushed rhetorical theory into new 
paths and made distinctive original contributions. Hence their influ- 
ence may be measured by studying the effects of these new ideas on 
subsequent writers. Since Soarez, on the other hand, sought only to 
transmit faithfully the rhetoric of the classics, it is difficult to distin- 
guish between the influence which the ancient works exert directly and 
that which Soarez exerts as their mouthpiece, 

In all probability, however, whatever influence Soarez him- 
self had lay chiefly in his method of adapting the classical rhetoric to 
young students. As a handbook for boys who had learned their Latin 
ps 

34Dhnilip Melanchtbon,: Elementorum Rhetorices (Wittenburgii, 
1519); Joannes Caesarius, Rhetorica (Parisiis, 1538); Joannes 
Susenbrotus, Epitome Troporum ac Schematum (Tiguri, 1540); Camillus 
Guilius, Duo trattati (Venice, 1544); -Joachim Camerarius, Elementa 
Rhetoricae (Basle, 1545); Juan Luis Vives, De Ratione Dicendi 
(Louvanii, 1553); Pierre de Courcelles, La rhétorique que (Paris, 1557); 


Jacobue Brocardus, Partitiones Oratoriae (Venice, 1558); Bartolomeo 
Cavalcanti, La retorica (Ferrari, 1558). 
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grammar, The Art of Rhetoric offered a selection of rules, definitions, 
and examples taken from the ancients. But Soarez' manner of adapta- 
tion to his students consisted in a judicious selection of materials 
rather than in a simplifying of the words and expressions of the classi- 
cal passages. This method of adaptation, which avoided the evils of 
dilution and possible mis-statement, appears to be one of the most im- 
portant causes for the success of the book in the schools. 

l. Reprinting and Circulation of The Art of Rhetoric. The 
autograph appeared, as we have said, at Coimbra, Portugal, in 1562, 
under the title, The Art of Rhetoric, etc., and was the work of Soarez 
alone. There do not appear to have been any other printings of the book 
until 1565, when Perpinian's revision, made in Rome, was printed at 
Venice under the same title and without any reference to Perpinian. 
After 1565, however, a mushrooming of editions occurred all over Eu- 
rope and continued until 1735. During this period both the original and 
the version were reprinted many times. To determine exactly which 
of these revisions had the larger number of printings would require an 
examination of many copies of The Art of Rhetoric not at present avail- 
able. But taken together, the original and revised editions, according 
to figures compiled by a vaes, had at least one <a and thirty- 
four printings in forty-five different European cities, over a period of 


one hundred and seventy-three years. (See Table I). 
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Despite this impressive record of printings, the response to 
Soarez' rhetoric was not one of complete satisfaction, for attempts to 
change it began to appear, and apparently without any approbation from 
the author or officials of the Society. Some of the modified treatises 
that were published condensed Soarez; others, on the contrary, ex- 
panded the materials of the book. But in all of these modified forms, 
the name of Soarez continued to appear on the title page to indicate the 
parent source. This in itself is no small recognition of the sporaslaiian 
for the book shown by all who made adaptations of it, 

The tendency toward condensation began when the first Gom- 
pendium was printed at Paris in 1574, only twelve years after the 
printing of the original at Coimbra. This title and others, such as 
Summa Artis Rhetoricae, Rhetoricae Explanatio, Rationarium Rheto- 
ricae, Praeceptiones Rhetoricae, and Tabulae, were used to designate 
condensed versions of The Art of Rhetoric. A copy of the Summa, 
which the writer has examined, reveals it to be a little question-answer 
book, developed from the doctrines of Soarez. Certain reprintings of 
the Compendium follow the same pattern. A copy of the Tabulae which 
the writer examined, consists of bare rules and definitions drawn from 
Soarez, without the framework of transitions and explanatory passages.>> 
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35Here we are confronted with a problem of classification. 
Many modified treatises which bear the title of Tabulae have an alter- 
native title, Compendium, and vice versa. We believe that we do greater 
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If we exclude the classification of Tabulae momentarily, all other mod- 
ified treatments of The Art total thirty-one printings in nineteen differ- 
ent cities, extending over a period of two hundred and sixty years. (See 
Table 11). The Tabulae had twenty-seven printings in thirteen different 
cities, over a period of two hundred and nine years. (See Table Il). 

Worpitz, in his Manuale Rhetorum or Methodus, first printed 
in 1688, represents the tendency to expand Soarez' text, This treatise 
is characterized by explanations of Soarez' definitions and rules, by 
copious examples, and by the introduction of terms, examples, and 
excerpts from sacred eloquence. A 1711 edition of this Methodus is 
more than twice the size of the original text or of the revision by Per- 
pinian. This modified treatise of Worpitz had ten printings in three 
different cities, extending over fifty-one years, according to figures 
compiled by the writer. 

From 1562 to 1836, a span of two hundred and seventy-four 
years, The Art of Rhetoric, the Compendium, the Tabulae, and the 
Methodus continued to be printed. In 1900, when Sommervogel revised 
deBacker's bibliography of Jesuit writings, the list of printings of 
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justice to the compilers if we classify such treatises with respect to 
whether the first word of the title is ''Tabulae" or ''Compendium, " 

Thus, we have one division for the Tabulae, another for the Compendium. 
Perhaps somewhat arbitrarily we list all other modified forms of The 
Art of Rhetoric in the division entitled Compendium. 
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Soarez' rhetoric occupied seven-and-one-half large columns. The 


writer has not made an exhaustive search for printings but his research 
has Lol many items not listed by deBacker or Sommervogel. 
Thus, the statistics in the following Tables, though admittedly still in- 
complete, represent the most accurate and detailed information now 
available concerning the printings of the work and the places where they 


were issued, 


TABLE I 
THE ART OF RHETORIC, REPRINTS, 1562-1735 
Number of Reprints Place 
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TABLE I--Continued 
Number of Reprints Place 
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TABLE Il 
THE COMPENDIUM, REPRINTS, 1574-1836 
Number of Reprints Place 
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TABLE II! 
THE TABULAE, REPRINTS, 1589-1798 
Number of Reprints Place 
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TABLE I11--Continued 
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TABLE IV 


THE METHODUS, REPRINTS, 1688-1739 
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TABLE V 


SUMMARY OF REPRINTS, 1562-1836 
(TABLES I, 0, Ii, IV) 


The Art of Rhetoric 134 Reprints 
Compendium 35 a! 
Tabulae 1 
Methodus 10 . 


TOTAL 207 Reprints 
¢ 

The preceding Tables emphasize certain features of Soarez' 
influence. A book that circulated so widely as this one, and went 
through more than two hundred printings extending over a period of two 
hundred and seventy~four years in all parts of Europe necessarily exert- 
ed a significant influence on the educational institutions that adopted it, 
namely, the Jesuit schools. 

2. Jesuit Schools Using The Art of Rhetoric, and Ratio Rec- 
ognition of the Book, Although there was no school of Soarezian rhet- 
oric as such, the rhetoric of Soarez was studied in hundreds of schools. 
It is impossible to determine how many Jesuit schools taught The Art of 
Rhetoric prior to the 1599 Ratio which ordered it to be used as a text- 
book. The 1586 Ratio, however, which had no power of enforcement, 


affected one hundred and sixty-two schools, each of which had an aver- 


age enrolment of perhaps one thousand pupils. When the definitive 1599 
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Ratio directed the use of The Art of Rhetoric in the humanities class, 
the number of schools had increased to about two hundred and forty-five. 
At this time, the Jesuit Order had in the neighborhood of ten thousand 
members, and the majority of them were engaged in teaching or were 
destined to teach after the completion of their training, Many of these 
teachers had themselves studied the rhetoric of Soarez before beginning 
to teach the book to their pupils. In 1626, the number of Jesuit schools 
had mounted to four hundred and forty-four. And in 1739, six hundred 
and sixty~nine colleges and one hundred and seventy-six seminaries 
were operating according to Ratio regulations. 37 

The manner in which Soarez affected the Jesuit curriculum and 
the students themselves cannot be measured in terms of the acclamations 
of students and teachers, since little or no testimony of this kind has 
been discovered, But the Society's explicit approbation of Soarez in 
ite large network of schools, which for so many years trained many of 
the learned men of the age, suggests inherent qualities that must have 
affected many students. Each year, thousands of boys almost everywhere 
in Europe became more familiar with the classics because Soarez had 
helped to adapt them to their capacities. In short, a primer that proved 


its effectiveness for. several hundred years may be assumed to have | 


3"For statistics used in this paragraph, see Schmitt, Synopsis 
Hist., col. 116. 
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worked an influence upon students, even if there are few explicit testi- 
monials to that effect. 

3. The Influence of The Art of Rhetoric Upon Subsequent Jesuit 
Rhetorics. In discussing the question of Soarez' influence on other 
Jesuit authors of rhetorics, we wish to emphasize the fact that most 
Jesuits were very probably familiar with Soarez' work. Some of them 
as boys, had attended the Society's humanities and rhetoric classes and 
learned rhetorical precepts from its pages. Later, as Jesuit professors 
they had probably taught the book, even prior to the mandatory regula- 
tion of the 1599 Ratio concerning its use. After this date, of course, 
they were supposed to teach asia in class. 

But if a score or more Jesuit authors of rhetorics probably 
were familiar with Soarez, why do they not acknowledge his influence? 
Why is it so difficult to find in their works references to Soarez, author 
of the first and most popular rhetoric which the Society produced? 

The main reason for Searez' lack of influence on these writers 
is the very nature of his book. As a compendium or digest of classical 
doctrines and of passages excerpted from speeches and poems of the 
ancient masters of composition, it was of secondary value as a source 
of ideas for subsequent treatises. Jesuit scholars, following the ten- 
dency of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century humanists everywhere, “a 


deavored to draw upon original sources, not upon compendiums of the 
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classics. Moreover, The Art of Rhetoric was adapted to the needs of 
young boys who had finished their study of Latin grammar and were in 
a transitional stage of training that introduced them to the language as 
literature and thus prepared them for the intense study of rhetoric. 
Therefore, it was useless as a source of materials suitable for inclu- 
sion in an advanced rhetorical treatise. 

Another reason why Soarez' book produced only slight tangible 
effects upon later Jesuit rhetoricians is the fact that in itself it effec~- 
tively filled the need which gave rise to it. It so well satisfied the re- 
quirements for a rhetorical primer in the humanities class that the 
. definitive 1599 Ratio gave it permanent status in that class by specifi- 
cally mentioning its name. 38 4f the book had not adequately fulfilled 
its objective, someone else would have written another to replace it. 
In line with this argument, the fact that scarcely anyone ever tried to 
imitate ite objective, contents, or form implies that it was considered 
to have fulfilled the need. 

If, then, Soarez' rhetoric effectively achieved its objective, 
other Jesuits could direct their efforts to objectives different from his. 
If an author's purpose, for example, was to compose an advanced rhe- 
torical treatise, neither the content nor the form of Soarez was useful. 


Certainly, for content, the author would resort to original sources; for 
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form, he would adapt his presentation to more advanced students, not 
to beginners. 
Now, it is a fact that the majority of Jesuit authors whose 

names are recognized in the history of rhetoric, composed their treatises 
with a purpose different from Soarez'. Out of a total of thirteen such 
works examined by the writer, eight leave no doubt that different objec-~ 
tives underlie them. 
(1) Louis Crésol, Vuentionss Autumnales, 1620. Very detailed treatise 

of 706 pages, concerned with the specific elements of delivery and 


pronunciation. 


(2) Louis Crésol, Theatrum veterum Rhetorum Oratorum Declamatorum, 
1620. Carefully scrutinizes Greek Sophists from a rhetorical and 
philosophical viewpoint; complex, advanced study suited to a Jesuit 


course in philosophy. 


(3) Nicholas Caussin, De Eloquentia sacra et humana, 1630. Text of 
1010 pages for advanced students; includes Greek and Latin ex- 
cerpts of great length and wide selection of classic authors. 


(4) René Rapin, Réflexions sur l'usage de i'éloquence de ce temps, 
1672. Specializes in rhetorical criticism. 


(5) Dominique Bouhours, Réflexions sur l'éloquence par Antoine 
Arnauld, 1700. Specifically directed toward Arnauld's teaching. 


(6) Antoine Marie Bonucci, Manuductio ad Rhetoricen, 1703. Devoted 
largely to use of examples from Greek and Latin Fathers. 


(7) Gabriel Francois LeJay, Bibliotheca Rhetorum, 1729. Teaches 
imitation of Cicero almost exclusively by quoting a sentence of 
Cicero's and then by constructing a corresponding imitation; 734 
pages. 


(8) Gabriel Francois LeJay, Ars Rhetorica, 1797. Treatise on imita- 
tion in the same form as the author's Bibliotheca. 
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We cannot determine the purpose of the other five rhetorics 
mentioned below because an inspection of the titles does not reveal it, 
and these books are not available. DuCygne's, however, is directed 
toward boys, as the title reveals. On the authority of Gibert, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Paris, Arriaga's work is similar to Soarez' 
rhetoric. Drawing a comparison between this book and The Art of Rhet- 
_oric, Gibert remarks that vont de pair pour ce que regarde la 
Rhétorique. "39 | 
(1) Joseph de Pelletier, Palatium Reginae Eloquentiae, 1641. 
(2) Dominique de Colonia, De Arte Rhetoricae Libri quinque, 1704. 
(3) Joseph de Jouvancy, Candidatus Rhetoricae, 1739. 


(4) Martin duCygne, Explanatio Rhetorices studiosae Juventi accomo- 
data, 1659. : 


(5) Rodericus de Arriaga, De Oratore quingue Libri, 1639. 


39 ibert states that Arriaga (1592-1667) extends his work 
farther than Soarez for these reasons: (1) Arriaga expresses in one 
principle what Cicero enunciates in several places scattered throughout 
his works; (2) he relies upon the topics, treating them in fifteen large 
chapters, See Balthazar Gibert, Jugemens des savans sur les auteurs 
gui ont traité de la rhétorique (Paris, 1713-1719), Hl, 441. Cited as; 
Jugemens. Gibert was certainly familiar with the works of both rhe- 
toricians, for he also wrote a critique of The Art of Rhetoric (q. v. 
ibid., pp. 397-403). Note, however, that Soarez also assimilated scat~ 
tered doctrines of Cicero. In fact, he did a similar thing in collecting 
the scattered doctrines of Aristotle and Quintilian. Moreover, Arriaga's 
extended analysis of the topics may not be so much different from that of 


Soarez, who devoted twenty-two chapters to them, only two of which, 
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Qur conclusion, then, is that there is neither explicit acknowl- 
edgment by the authors nor many references by other persons concern- 
ing Soarez' influence upon subsequent Jesuit rhetorics, because he ex- 
erted scarcely any. This conclusion rests on the fact that eight rec- 
ognized rhetorics embody an objective so completely different from 
Soarez' that there was no reason for imitating his content and form. 
Therefore, they manifest no signs of influence, Five other rhetorics 
could either weaken or strengthen this argumentation; but since we are 
at present unable to examine them, for this purpose they remain doubt- 
ful. Thus, the question of Soarez' influence on later Jesuit writers 
must, for the present, be answered in terms of the certitude we pos- 
sess; namely, that eight of the better known Jesuit rhetorics show no 
influence of his work, 
other system of schools adopted and used The Art of Rhetoric in the 
way the schools of the Society used it for two centuries in Europe. 
Consequently, Soarez' influence, apart from the sphere of Jesuit edu- 


cation, must be sought in individual schools and in rhetorical treatises, 


"Contraries" and ''Causes,'' receive, however, more than the usual one 
or two pages. - . 

Consequently, the question of Soarez' influence upon Arriaga 
is still an open one. Gibert, despite his comparison of Arriaga and 
Soarez, perhaps does no more than vaguely imply an influence. 
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In neither of these has the writer discovered much evidence of Soarez- 
ian influence. 

The only non-Jesuit school, apparently, which adopted Soarez 
was one conducted by the Jansenists at Port Royal (1635-1657), and 
directed by Antoine Arnauld, no friend of his Jesuit rivals in education- 
al and religious matters. Arnauld's regulation for using Soarez' rhet- 
oric in class was: "En rhétorique, le matin, Soarez et alternative- 
ment Aristotle et Quintilian, en passant des uns aux autres | heure. Sad 
How long Port Royal used the book, what success it dasingiar es, and 
other related facts concerning its use in this school are not available. 

The earliest rhetorical treatise which refers to Soarez directly 
appears to be Thomas Vicars' Manuductio ad Artem Rhetoricam (London, 
1621). Init, Vicars lists Soarez in the bibliography as one of eleven 
sources, among whom are Aristotle, Quintilian, Keckerman, Dressero, 
Sturmius, Vossius, and others. He borrows no quotations or examples 
from Soarez and presents his references in marginal notes only. He 
does, however, cite Soarez exclusively eleven times, and mentions 
him forty-six times in conjunction with other sources-~almost as often 
48 Quintilian, the most frequently tel source. Keckerman and Dres- 
8ero appear forty-one times enck, Aristotle six, Sturmius and Vossius 


twice each. The following are matters on which direct reference is 
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40 Antoine Arnauld, Mémoire sur le réglement des Etudes dans 
les lettres humaines, Vol. XLI, Oeuvres (Paris, 1780), pp. 85ff. 
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made to Soarez: the definition of rhetoric, the "parts'' of rhetoric, 
the three types of speeches, the types of exordiums, their rules, and 
rules for narration. Thus, a classical rhetoric in England in the third 
decade of the seventeenth century refers explicitly to Soarez almost as 
many times as it cites Quintilian, 

Thomas Farnaby's Index Rhetoricus (London, 1646) includes 
in its Introduction the name of Soarez, among the Greek and Latin 
sources of the book. Farnaby cites Soarez seventeen times, pret spe- 
cific references to book and chapter in the marginal notes. Some of the 
matters in connection with which reference is made to Soarez are: 
deliberative speaking, the conjectural issue, arrangement, invention 
and the sources of arguments, epichereme, enthymeme, induction, ex- 
ample, amplification, style, word order, the period, rhythm, propriety 
in speech, delivery, and practice. In his treatment of all of these sub- 
jects, Farnaby agrees with Soarez. 

John Holmes, a master in the public grammar school at Holt, 
Norfolk, in 1739 wrote a treatise in English which shows less influence 
of a Soarezian character than the information on the title page might sug- 
gest. His Art of Rhetoric Made Easy; or the Elements of Oratory in 
Iwo Books (London, 1739), lists twenty ‘orators and rhetors" as 
sources, in the following order: Isocrates, Aristotle, Cicero, Dionysius, 


Quintilian, Vossius, Ramus, Soarez, Talaeus, etc. The first marginal 
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reference on page one, which concerns the dignity and usefulness of 
rhetoric, also refers to Soarez. The second and final reference to our 
author occurs, however, on page seventy-five, making a total of only 
two citations in the entire ninety-six page treatise. On the other hand, 
Holmes cites Ramus ten nee and refers most frequently to Cicero. 

Herman*! suggests the possibility that Rollin had Searez in 
mind when,in 1725,he demanded for the University of Paris a rhetoric 
that was short and precise, having exact definitions, a variety of rules, 
and the best examples from Cicero and Quintilian. But while it is true 
that this description fits Soarez, it also applies to a dozen other rhet~- 
orics. Thus, the evidence in this case is not conclusive, 

When we consider that the only non-Jesuit rhetorics, which 
show Soarezian influence, were printed in England, we have something 
ofa paradox. During the Elizabethan period in English history, while 
the Society was busy organizing schools everywhere in Europe, no Jesu- 
it school was opened in England, and no Jesuit priest could walk on 
English soil, except at the risk of losing his head. But despite the fact 
that there were no Jesuits or schools of the Society in England to intro- 
duce and popularize the book there, we find a definite Soarezian influence 


on three rhetorics printed in England. 


4l pédagogie, p. 301. 
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Lastly, it should be noted that whatever influence The Art of 
Rhetoric exercised was thoroughly classical. It strongly urged a return 
to classical doctrine at a time when books, teachers, and students in 
all too many places were extolling the frills of stylistic rhetoric. As 
Charles Sears Baldwin writes: "The sixteenth century closed with the 
full [classical / doctrine operative in the Ratio Studiorum and in the 


rhetoric of Soarez. 2 
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42 charles Sears Baldwin, Renaissance Literary Theory and and 
Practice, Classicism in the Rhetoric and Poetic of of Italy, France, “and 
Engl and, 1400-1600, ed. Donald Lemon Clark (New York, 1939), p. 64. 


ll BIOGRAPHIES OF THE AUTHOR, CYPRIAN SOAREZ, AND 


THE REVISER, PETER JOHN PERPINIAN 


Inaccessibility of necessary documents is probably the chief reason why 
Soarez' biography has never been published. For many years important 
documents concerning the early period of the Society of Jesus were em- 
bedded in various archives among papers, reports, letters, decrees, 
and other official information pertaining to the Society. In the late 
snsawetn century, the Spanish Jesuits undertook to collect, edit, and 
publish these early documents as the voluminous Monumenta Historica, 
Scattered throughout this collection of original sources, as well as in 
the histories of the Society and in other related heck on different 
phases of Jesuit activities, are the facts from which we have to recon- 
struct the life of genres, But even here the available information about 
Seayan is too incomplete and sketchy for a full biography. Consequently, 
we shali iirst mention the main facts in his life and then proceed to ex- 
pand this biographical data with other information concerning the man, 
his work, and his companions in the sphere of Jesuit influence. 


The most recent scholarly research that bears on Soarez 
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includes the following sketch which is drawn from original sources: 


Another Spaniard, Cyprian Soarez, born in Ocafia of the Archdi- 
ocese of Toledo but admitted into religion in Portugal where he 
lived, distinguished himself as one of the two pro¥essors of vast 
erudition who in those times brought renown to the schools of the 
Society of Jesus. He entered the novitiate on September 21, 1549, 
at the age of twenty-five. He was the firstteacher of rhetoric. 

in the schools of the Society in Portugal, teaching at Lisbon from 
February, 1553, and in Coimbra from the beginning of October, 
1555. Proficient in languages and the humanities, he occupied 
the office of Prefect of Studies in the College of Arts. He received 
the degree of doctor of theology from the University of Evora; 

was lecturer of Sacred Scripture and theology and governed as 
rector the College of Braga. In 1580, he retired to the Province 
of Castille and died in Placentia in the year 1593, at the age of 
sixty-nine. The simplicity of this distinguished humanist is edi- 
fying. He gives his own account of himself, referring in 1561 to 
performing the duty of cook, porter, door-keeper, and walking 

on pilgrimages to Santiago, begging. This he did while at 
Coimbra, ! 


Other facts are to be added to this brief sketch. Born in 1524, 
Soarez was a teacher of iene and the humanities for seven years 
and spent twenty years teaching Sacred Scripture. . We know that he 
came from a background that was not even Christian. Though he him- 
self was born a Catholic, it appears that his ancestors of only two or 
three generations earlier were converted Jews. Rodrigues classes 
Cyprian with the new-Christians: "Among the neo-conversos admitted 


to the Society are those who distinguished themselves for their talents 


'Rodrigues, Histéria, Tome I, vol.1, 456-457. (Passage is 
translated from Portuguese by William J. Young, S. J.) 


~Sommervogel, Bibliothéque, VIII, cols. 1331, 
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and virtue, Cyprian Soarez (+ 1594 / sic /) who deserved well of the 


Province for learning and the work of teaching. ae 


In a letter dated June, 1557, St. Francis Borgia, General of 
the Society, refers to the mother of Soarez. Here, the General of the 
Society suggests measures to help the good lady with funds from the 
patrimony Soarez was to turn over to the Society. 


Write to ours / Jesuit brethren / who are in Ocana to visit the 
mother of Father Cyprian who is in Coimbra. They should tell 
her that he is well and try to console her. If you or some other 
Father pass through that region, do not forget this. And the 
second point is this: learn what his inheritance is, what his 
mother's portion is, and whether she is in need. The reason is 
that he writes me that he could give to her what he is able to 
give the college in Alcala. Let me hear about this matter. 


The name of his mother was Lady Francesca de Herrera, as we learn 
when she apparently was in further need in 1561 and the Society arranged 


5 We note, then, 


for her to use income from the property of Cyprian. 
that Soarez' full name was Cyprian Soarez y Herrera, 


From a personal report written, 1561, in his own hand to 


3Rodrigues, Histdria, Tome II, vol.I, 338 n. 5. (Passage is 
translated from Portuguese by William J. Young, S.J.) 


4Letter 120 of St, Francis Borgia to Father Didacus Carillo, 
June, 1557, found in Sanctus Franciscus Borgia quartus Gandiae Dux et 
Societatis Iesu Praepositus ositus Generalis tertius (Matriti, 1898- -1901), lil, 
296, (Passage i is translated from Portuguese by William J. Young, S.J.) 


5 Letter of Father Jerome Nadal, Commissary in Spain, to Lady 
Francesca de Herrera, December 15, 1561, Alcala, found in Epistolae 
P. Hieronymi Nadal (Matriti, 1898-1905), I, 579-580. Cited as: 


Epistolae P, Nadal. 
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acquaint Jesuit superiors with his qualifications and interests, we find 
further information. Since this is a formal questionnaire which the 
Society sends all its members, the manner of collecting the infor- 


mation is somewhat stilted. We present only the more pertinent 


details. 
ORDINARY REPORT 
1. My name is Cyprian Soarez. 
2. I think Iam thirty-five years old. 
3. Iam from the kingdom of Toledo and Ocatia, 


10. Before entering the Society I was a student. I expected to 
become a priest, I lived with a gentleman after coming to 
Portugal. 

14. I entered religion in Coimbra with the help of Father Luis 
de Grana who was the rector. 

16, I think that I entered the Society twelve years ago, more 
or less. 

i7, I pronounced my vows shortly after my entrance. 

18. I made the Exercises / of St. Ignatius / upon entering-~-I 
believe, all of them. 

19. I have gone to Santiago, begging. I lectured in Lisbon, and 
here I have performed the duties of cook, porter, and 
sweeper. 

22. Ihave faculties for saying Mass. 

23, In Coimbra I studied theology; there and in Lisbon I studied 
Latin, 


REPORT CONCERNING STUDIES 


Ido not study. I have the degree of master of arts. I dislike 
teaching Latin because the long hours of teaching brought on 
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serious illness. But if ordered under obedience to do so, with 


the help of our Lord I would do it meekly. In the Society, I 
studied nothing but theology and a little Hebrew, 


In 1575, a certain Jesuit anonymously reported that Soarez 
was willful, too serious, and had an undue concern for his health. 7 
From the personal report just referred to above, it is obvious that 
Soarez disliked the long hours he spent in Latin classes. Perhaps this 
gave a coloring to the disposition attributed to him by this anonymous 
writer. On the other hand, this criticism could also have been the 
crisp comment of a man who was not well-disposed toward him. 

Soarez joined the Society of Jesus in Portugal, September 21, 
1549, at the age of twenty-five. In those days it was customary for a 
Spaniard to enlist in the more flourishing Portuguese Province of the 
Society, since provincial boundaries were not strictly drawn then be- 
tween the two countries. Expecting to become a priest even before he 
decided to join the Jesuits, Soarez must have thoroughly studied the 


classics and philosophy, prior to 1549. If he studied only Hebrew and 


theology after becoming a member of the Society, as we learned from 


61 etter of Father Vaz to Father Nadal, November 24, 1561, 
found in Epistolae P. Nadal., I, 555, n. 3. 


7 arquiva Societatis Iesu Lusitaniae,' XLII, 280; LXV, 165, 
found in Rodrigues, Historia, Tome II, vol.I, 339,note. 
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his personal report, he was well trained in cther subjects, such as 
Latin, Greek, philosophy, and history, for he was appointed Prefect 
of Studies in several colleges. 

At this period, the course of training for a Jesuit was adapted 
to the individual candidates oe applied to the Society for admission. 
Some of them, already ordained priests, had had considerable previous 
training, Others, who decided to become Jesuits while pursuing their 
theological studies, finished the course in the Society. Since Soarez 
entered religion in 1549 and began the Society's work early in 1553, he 
must have had theological training prior to his entrance and been or- 
dained before 1553. 

In any event, on January 25, 1553, he set out for Coimbra with 
Emmanuel Alverez to assist in the opening of the new College of Saint 
Anthony in Lisbon. There, on October 18, 1553, after delivering the 


inaugural address in Latin, Soarez began to teach rhetoric. 9 As we 


8rhe term "Prefect of Studies" applies to a teacher of learning 
and experience who also held the office of supervising entrance exami- 
nations, the schedule of classes, choice of textbooks, and business of 
a similar scholastic nature. It was Perpinian himself who shortly before 
1565, in consultation with other teachers of the Roman College, sug- 
gested and developed a plan for relieving the Prefect of all teaching 
assignments and for making him responsible only for the duties of the 
office of Prefect. The modern term for this Prefect is "Dean." See 
Farrell, Jesuit Code, pp. 156-157. 


IRodrigues, A Formacao, pp. 182-183. 
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shall see below he was no serious contender with Perpinian for the 
honors of public speaking. At the College of Saint Anthony, however, 
Soarez won renown as a teacher, Father Miron, his provincial superior, 
wrote to St, Ignatius, the Jesuit General of the Society in Rome, that 
"the learning, zeal, and interest of Father Soarez" were responsible 
for a good portion of the success of the five hundred and forty students 
in the Lisbon school. /® 

Moreover, Soarez found time to teach a select group of forty 
boys who met after school for the special study of poems and speeches 
in the Greek and Latin authors.!! Thus, as early as 1553 he experi- 
mented with the basic notion of the "academy'!2 and realized that it 
has sound practical values for the advanced study of rhetoric. 

A. year later at the College of Saint Anthony, Soarez was ap- 
pointed Prefect of Studies. In addition to the duties of this office he 


taught Arabic to promising students whom he met in the halls of the Col- 


lege and persuaded to embark upon this venture with him, 13 on one 


101 etter of Miron to St. Ignatius, December 31, 1553, referred, 
to in John de Polanco, Vita Ignatii Loyolae et Rerum Societatis Ilesu 
(Matriti, 1894), IV, 524. Cited as: Vita Ignatii. 


1 lipid. 


ft, l2phis extra-curricular organization is explained in Section it 
above, 


te, etter of Miron to St. Ignatius, December 31, 1553, found 
in Polanco, Vita Ignatii, IV, 526. 
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occasion, King John III of Portugal with the Queen and Dr. Pinerus, 
who was royal consultant on scholastic matters, made a visitation of the 
College. In advance, Father Provincial notified Scarez to prepare a 
program of speeches and recitations in honor of the royal visitors, He 
did so, directing it with credit to the students, the faculty, the Society, 
and himself, 4 

In August, 1555, after sending a teacher to replace him, Father 
Provincial transferred Soarez to the College of Coimbra, on August 25, 
1555, together with two other Jesuits, Alvarez and Perpinian, 15 At the 
same time, Father Provincial wrote the General in Rome that Soarez 
would teach the first class, thatis, the class in rhetoric; Perpinian, 
the humanities; and Alvarez, the grammar class. 16 

From the time of its royal institution in 1537 under King John 
Il, the College of Coimbra was intended to rival the University of Paris. 


Concerned over his country's loss of scholars and teachers, owing to 


l4nia., V, 562. 
Sind, p. 556. 


16; etter of Miron to St. Ignatius, August 25, 1555, found in 
Epistolae Mixtae ex variis Europae locis ab anno 1537 ad annum 1556 
Scriptae (Matriti, 1898-1901), V, 556, It is noteworthy that of these 
three teachers who were associated at one of the Seciety's most famous 
early schools, two composed books which were widely used in Jesuit 
Schools for centuries. Perpinian's De Oratore, due to the pressure of 


other duties, never progressed beyond the manuscript stage. 
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the fact that Portuguese students went to Paris never to return, the 
King decided to confine Portuguese students to their native country. 
He even recalled teachers from foreign lands and forbade young men 
to go to Paris and to other colleges outside of Portugal. Consequently, 
he was eventually able to organize a commendabie faculty at Coimbra. i 

Though disputes over orthodoxy arose among members of the 
faculty, the King determined to preserve religious unity without sacri~ 
ficing scholarship and learning. For him the solution was to obtain 
Jesuits to operate the College~--if he could procure them. Coknvaieein, 
he wrote to St. Ignatius in Rome and at length received a favorable 
reply. Still, no Jesuit faculty could be recruited from headquarters in 
Rome. In Portugal, Father Provincial had to resort to other schools 
of the province, such as Evora and Lisbon, fromwhich he was able to sup- 
ply, though not without straining their resources, a sufficient number 
of outstanding Jesuits to staff the new college. Coming from Lisbon, 
Soarez and Alvarez joined the new school of the Society. Ignatius 
Martinius, Petrus de Fonseca, and others were also members of the 


new faculty when Perpinian, himself a member, delivered the inaugural 


address in 1555.18 The College of Coimbra continued to be a Jesuit 


17 Gaudeau, De Perp. Vita, pp. 12ff. 


18ipid., pp. 20-21. 
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school until 1759, when the Jesuits were expelled from Portugal by 
the political machinations of Pombal, their bitter enemy, and all their 
properties were confiscated by the hostile government. 

The calibre of teachers selected for the Royal College of 
Coimbra indicates what was expected of Soarez, its professor of has 
toric and Prefect of Studies. i? Among them was Emmanuel Alvarez, 
author of a widely used grammar entitled De Institutione Grammatica 
Libri tres, 20 which he wrote while associated with Soarez and Perpinian 
at Coimbra, As Brodrick has humorously remarked, Alvarez was “per- 
haps execrated, by generations of Jesuit schoolboys all over the world 
as author of a celebrated Latin grammar. .. . "21 Born in 1526, on 
the island of Madeira, Kiverw distinguished himself in the Society by 
his knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages and also was 


Rector of many Jesuit colleges. a 


19peter John Perpinian who taught the humanities class will 
be treated in detail in the next part of this Section. 


20sommervogel, who as we have said fills seven-and-one-half 
columns of the Bibliothéque (I, cols. 223-248) with a list of different 
printings of Soarez' The Art of Rhetoric, uses fifteen similar columns 
for printings of Alvarez' Latin grammar and ten additional ones to list 
translations of it into thirteen different languages. 


2lyames Brodrick, S.J., The Progress of the Jesuits (New 
York, 1947), p.87. Cited as: Progress of Jesuits. 


22 Antonius Franco, S.J., Synopsis Annalium Societatis Iesu_ 
in Lusitania ab anno 1540 usque ad ad annum 1725, authore R. P. “Antonio 
Franco Societatis elusdem Sacerdote (Aug (Augustae Vindelicorum, 1725), 
tol, 779. 
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In addition to Alvarez, Francis Suarez and Petrus de Fonseca 
deserve special mention, The former, apparently no relative of 
Cyprian Soarez, has shone for more than three centuries as one of the 


great scholastic philosophers. 


For more than forty years he continued to be the most famous 
professor in Spain and Portugal, years of ferocious intellectual 
activity, of endless battling with critics, of a search for truth 
that had the quality of a crusade. During half the period he held 
by royal command the first chair in the great University of 
Coimbra and became involved, as did Bellarmine, in the tremen- 
dous tug-of-war between the Dominicans and the Jesuits on the 
subject of efficacious grace. * 


De Fonseca was a theologian of towering height and remarkable ability, 
as Father Nadal learned during his sojourn at the College in the capacity 
of the Society's Roman Visitor to Portugal. 
. . . the brilliant but singularly modest Coimbra professor, 
Father Pedro de Fonseca, later dubbed the "Aristotle of Por- 
tugal," set his hand to the vast commentary on the Metaphysics 
of the Stagyrite in which the famous theory of scientia media made 
its first innocent and trustful appearance. 
Thus, a capable staff of teachers went to work at the College of 
Coimbra, 


On January 2, 1560, Soarez received the degree of Master of 


Arts from King John, in recognition of his success in teaching rhetoric 


238 rodrick, Progress of Jesuits, p. 290. 


24iid., p. 132. 
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over a period of seven years, 25 Seasoned, then, by the experience 
gained from teaching the classics to young boys; spurred on by the 
exchange of pedagogical ideas which he derived from daily association 
with Alvarez, Suarez, Perpinian, de Fonseca, and other successful 
teachexs;”° and fortified by royal recognition in the form of a master's 
degree, Soarez undertook the composition of his book on rhetoric. The 
actual date when he began is uncertain. In fact, there has been con- 
fusion regarding the date when The Art of Rhetoric was first printed, 
although it is now almost certain that the princeps edition was prinied 


in 1562, 27 


25See Antonio José-Teixeira, Documentos para a Histéria 
dos Jesuitas em Portugal (Coimbra, 1899), pp. 201-202. 


26n3 rrell observes the likelihood that Alvarez and Perpinian 
worked in unison on an outline of Latin grammar since they were asso- 
ciated in teaching for a number of years at Coimbra. Being a companion 
of both men, Soarez very likely had received helpful suggestions also 
from Perpinian, Alvarez, and others. See Farrell, Jesuit Code, p. 116. 


27 Sommervogel lists the date as "vers 1560." See Biblio- . 
theque, VII, cols.1331. The earliest copy the writer has discovered 
is the 1562 ed,, printed at Coimbra and now at the University of 
Coimbra, Nadal in a letter, February 1, 1562, referred to the current 
printing and expressed hope that the printer in his kindness would give 
8ome copies of TArtR to the school. See Letter of Father Nadal to 

Father Vaz, February 1, 1562, found in Epistolae P. P. Nadal, I, 630. 
This is probably one of the sources upon which Rodrigues bases his 
statement that Nadal gave permission in the second half of 1561 to 

Print the book and that it appeared in print, the following year in 
Coimbra. See Histéria, Tame Il, vol. Il, 47-48. 
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Probably in 1561, Soarez became Prefect of Studies at Coimbra. 
With Alvarez and the Rector of the College, he served as "consultor" 
and thus had a voice in framing its policies. “8 It is possible that he 
relinquished the teaching of Latin at this time, for his personal report 
(cf. supra) indicates that he was experiencing fatigue from the long hours 
spent in the Latin classroom. Moreover, as Prefect of Studies he had 
the power to appoint teachers and assign classes; consequently, he may 
also have deuignaied another instructor te take over his work in rhetoric, 
Nevertheless, he remained actively engaged in teaching. He taught 
courses that in modern Jesuit philosophates are called "Questions in 
Physics and Chemistry, in which the teacher treats problems of a 
philosophical nature arising from the physical sciences. Included in 
these “Questions” were problems involving astrology and cosmography, 
with examples from geometry and other fields. 29 Since Soarez is known 
to have lectured on Sacred Scripture for twenty years, he must have 
begun to teach this subject too, while he was at Coimbra. Rodrigues 
states that he also taught theology and was awarded the degree of Doc- 


tor of Sacred Theology from the Jesuit College of Evora. a0 Clearly, 


281. etter of Father Vaz to Father Nadal, November 23, 1561, 
Coimbra, found in Epistolae P. Nadal, I, 599. 


29. etter of De Fonseca to Father Nadal, January 14, 1562, 
Coimbra, found in Epistolae P, Nadal, 1, 601. 


sistivin, Yorme 1, vel.t, 486-487. 
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anyone considered competent to discharge the duties of the office of 
Dean and to teach several languages, the philosophical aspects of the 
physical sciences, Sacred Scripture, and theolegy in the renowned 
school which the College of Coimbra then was,must have had sound eru- 
dition and unusual native ability. 

On April 9, 1564, Soarez pronounced his final vows and re- 
ceived full approbation as a professed member of the Society. Less 
than six years later, at the age of forty-six, he became Rector of the 
College of Braga. Sommervogel indicates?! that he was also Rector 
of the College of Evora, the same school which had earlier conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. The dates, however, 
are wanting. 

After 1564,there is a gap in our information concerning Soarez. 
The Catalogue of Jesuits of the Province of Portugal for 1574 merely 
lists him as "very learned in languages. «32 Im 1580, he retired to the 
Province of Castille, but there is no mention of his subsequent activities 
until 1586. Then, both Cyprian Soarez and Francis Suarez, the latter 
representing the Province of Toledo, were appointed members of a 


committee called upon to offer a criticism of the Society's Ratio 


3lBibliothégue, VII, col. 1331. 


32 MSS Societatis Iesu Lusitaniae,'" XLII, 472, found in 
Rodrigues, A Formagao, p. 83. 
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Studiorum of 1586. Finally, on August 9, 1593, at the age of sixty-nine, 
he died at Placentia. 

This resumé of facts concerning the life and work of Soarez 
may be considered now with special emphasis upon his preparation for 
writing The Art of Rhetoric. His education, thoroughly classical in 
background, was enhanced by valuable disciplines and methods that were 
derived from his study of philosophy and theology, Teaching rhetoric 
for seven years afforded him practical experience in discerning the 
needs of students in the rhetoric class. From obeerving their deficien~ 
cies, Soarez gathered ideas about the essentials of a textbook that would 
help to prepare them for the work of rhetoric. In the capacity of coach 
for a special group of select students in his "academy," he caught 
glimpses of the heights to which superior natural ability and serious 
study could raise some of his young charges. And as Prefect of Studies 
he was responsible for integrating the units of the trivium so as to pro- 
duce the best results. Undoubtedly, valuable suggestions about the 
content of courses found their way into his office where he could accu- 
mulate ideas for his book on rhetoric. Finally, his friendly association 
with Alvarez, Perpinian, and other Jesuit teachers certainly resulted 
in an exchange of ideas that any conscientious teacher would welcome. 
Therefore, his education, personal experience, and contact with fellow- 


teachers gave promise of a handbook on rhetoric that would be solidly 
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classical in style and content, practical in aim and method, and peda- 
gogically adapted to the youth it aimed to serve. 
B. Life and Work of the Reviser, Peter John Perpinian (1530- 

1566). Peter John Perpinian, who revised Soarez' book in 1565, con- 
centrated into his thirty-six year span of life the work of an efficient 
Jesuit teacher and capable orator. Born at Elche in Valencia in 1530, 
six years after Soarez, he was one of seven children of Melchior 
Perpina and Eleanora Clapes. 33 Sent at the age of ten to a school at 
Orihuela, as he himself tells, he found the teachers, for the most part, 
unsatisfactory, 

As a boy I met with teachers who were not the best, and having 

been misdirected by them I gave myself over to reading and 

imitating authors whom nobody wishes to imitate, unless he is 

altogether foolish, There, although I had turned from the cor- 


rect course, I continued to work according to my youthful ca- 
pacity. 34 


33various spellings of these two family names occur: 
"Clapés" or "Esclapés" and "Perpind" are the Valencian forms; 
"Esclapeza" and "Perpinan’ are Castillian. In familiar letters 
Perpinian used the Castillian form of his father's name. See Gaudeau, 
De Perp. Vita., pp. 1-2, The Portuguese term is "Perpenhao"; the 
Latin, "Perpinianus,"' The English form "Perpinian" is derived from 
Latin, | 


340 ration V, found in Lazeri's De Vita et Scriptis Perp., p. 32. 
Lazeri's study of Perpinianis wordy and tedious. Gaudeau calls it the 
work of a ‘very wordy writer,"' and mentions his sixty-page discussion 
of a thirty-page oration, as an illustration. Besides, it reveals little 
about the life of Perpinian, and so much material concerning Perpinian 
was not incorporated into Lazeri's study that there are many inaccuracies 
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Shortly afterwards, about 1541, Perpinian was enrolied in the famous 
Valencia Academy where Vives had studied thirty years previously. At 
this school he applied himself under more experienced direction, study- 
ing philosophy and theology. Though some of his teachers were tinged 
with Platonism or neo-Platonism, he himself never excluded Aristotle 
from his thinking even at this period. 

Certain teachers of the Valencia Academy achieved consider- 
able renown, Peter John Nunnesius, a philosopher and philologist, had 
studied in Paris with Ramus, Turnebus, Talaeus, and Carpentarius. 
For fifty years Nunnesius taught philosophy and oratorical studies, 


Others, such as John Salaya, Michael Hieronymus, Jerome Ledesma, 35 


of fact and interpretation. Gaudeau, on the other hand, investigated a 
number of unedited works of Perpinian and particularly those which 
Lazeri had not considered at all, for some reason, This search into 
primary sources was singularly useful in making available the contents 
of the De Oratore, many rhetorical opuscula, his oratoria disciplina, 
commentaries on various authors, and a considerable collection of 
friendly letters. Much of this information is in codices of the Vatican © 
and Barberini Libraries, Since Gaudeau's treatise so far surpasses 
Lazeri's comments on the man and his speeches in accuracy, complete- 
hess, and in its neat style of treatment, it serves better the summary 
character of this study of Perpinian in the dissertation. For this rea- 
son, the writer relies upon Gaudeau even when Lazeri treats the same 
topics, 


35 Jerome Ledesma, who became a Jesuit in 1557, is not to be 
confused with another Jesuit, James Ledesma, a very prominent figure 
in the early drafting of the Ratio in Rome. See Farrell, Jesuit Code, 
Chapters VII, VIII passim. 
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and John Blasius Navarrus, disputed at the Valencia Academy in 1541. 
Having studied under men of this calibre for six years, Perpinian re- 
ceived his bachelor's degree on July 6, 1541. 36 

His activities between 1546 and 1551 are not recorded, At the 
age of twenty-one, he and his brother Luis joined the Society of Jesus 
in Coimbra on the thirtieth of September, 1551.37 Although he had 
studied philosophy and theology at the Valencia Academy, it is probable 
that he continued both of these important studies immediately after one 
or at most two years spent in the novitiate, In 1553, Perpinian was 
ready to assume the role of rhetoric professor in the Jesuit College of 
Lisbon, where he taught for several months in the companionship of 
Cyprian Soarez. 38 The fact that in 1553 he gave an oration, "The 
Praises of Philosophy," at the College of Lisbon may indicate that he 
was still completing his own studies there in philosophy and theology, 
and teaching only part of the time. 39 at any rate, when but twenty- 


three years of age he was considered competent to deliver this Latin 


36Gaudeau, De Perp, Vita, pp. 4ff. 

37 Luis Perpinian did not distinguish himself, though he out- 
lived his illustrious brother many years, dee in 1601 at Evora. See 
Gaudeau, De Perp, Vita, p. 2. 

38rodrigues, Histéria, Tome I, vol.I, 456,n. 1. 


39tbid,, p. 14, n. 3. 
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oration in the College. On August 29, he gave the address at the open- 
ing of the College of Evora. 40 This was the second of more than a 
score of significant addresses given by Perpinian--addresses which 
indicate an ability in speaking that surpassed the average for maturity 
of thought and style. He, in preference to many brilliant and more ex- 
perienced teachers, was invited to speak on prominent eccasions. But 
it is not clear whether he spent the greater part of his time, until his 
next assignment in 1555, in studying or teaching. 

As a member of the faculty of the new Jesuit College of Coimbra, 
in October, 1555, Perpinian gave the inaugural address. This honor 
was another indication of his skill in speaking which won recognition 
throughout his lifetime. "The inaugural address was delivered by 
Perpinian,"' says Farrell, 'who by that time had won a reputation not 
only as an orator of the first rank, but also as a Latinist of Ciceronian 
purity, simplicity, and power. 41 On this occasion of the Society's 
acceptance of the College from King John, Perpinian's oration creditably 
spelled out the twofold aim of Jesuit education, namely, the harmonious 
union of learning and virtue. During the same month of October, 
Perpinian was ordained priest by Bishop John Barretus, Patriarch of 

40rarrell, Jesuit Code, p. 111. 


4lipid., p. 113. 
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Ethiopia. Not long afterward, Prince Luis, the King's brother, died, 
and Perpinian delivered the funeral oration. Undoubtedly his perform-~- 
ances impressed his royal audience;. for he was appointed court 
preacher to Queen Elizabeth, a post which he held from 1557 to 1559. +8 

For the next three years, from 1557 to 1560, Perpinian taught 
the humanities at Coimbra and probably discussed with Soarez and 
others the problem of improving the course that was to prepare students 
for the rhetoric class, In addition, he continued to deliver different 
kinds of speeches as occasions arose. Thus, Soarez and Perpinian 
were both occupied in enlarging their classroom experience, and 
Perpinian was fortunate enough to be able to test classroom theories 


in live speaking situations. 43 


42Gaudeau, De Perp. Vita, pp. 20-21. It is possible that only 
three appearances were made since no other record exists except that 
of the three speeches delivered on the anniversary of the Queen's birth, 
for the years 1557, 1558, and 1559. 


43 Among an undetermined number of Perpinian's orations, 
two collections have been edited and printed. A review of some of the 
titles indicates the scope and significance of eighteen of them. These 
listed below and others are also considered in their proper context in 
this Section, 

I. "The Society's Schools and Its System of Training," de- 

livered before King John III and Queen Elizabeth, Oct., 
1555. 
il “Funeral Eulogy of Prince Luis of Portugal," 1555. 
Ili-V. "Eulogy of Queen Elizabeth on Anniversary of Her Birth," 
1557, 1558, 1559. 
VI. "The Learning of Rhetoric at Rome, Based on Cicero's De 
Oratore,'" Nov., 1561. 
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On September 2, 1561, Father General summoned Perpinian 
to Rome, A summary of his work at the Roman College is provided by | 
Farrell: 


1561: Father Peter Perpinian became professor of rhetoric. 
At the Autumn Renovatio Studiorum an oration was delivered 
in three languages in praise of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. The 
students then acted a tragic-comedy with musical interludes, As 
an introduction to his lectures on rhetoric, Perpinian delivered 
a speech "De Arte Rhetcrica Discenda." 

1562: At the Autumn reopening of classes, Perpinian deliv- 
ered in the presence of ten cardinals and two ambassadors, a 
notable oration "De Officio Christiani Doctoris," after which 
the students staged a Latin dialogue, ‘Fucus Detectus," 
Perpinian iatroduced an innovation in the class of rhetoric by 
holding public repetitions modeled on the lines of those conducted 
in philosophy. 

1564: On November 5, the college held its first solemn dis- 
tribution of prizes. Cardinal Farnese donated the prizes. On 
July 31, the college was honored with a visit from Pope Pius IV. 


Vu "The Perfect Character of a Christian Teacher," Rome, 
1562, 
Vill, "Eulogy on Cardinals Borromeo and Varga," Sept., 1562. 
IX, "The Trinity and Unity of God,* 1563. 
X. “Speech of Gratitude to Pope Pius IV," Aug., 1564, 
XI, "The Ancient Praise of Speaking," Nov., 1564, 
XU-XVI. “Holding Fast to.the Ancient Religion,” Lyons and Paris, 
from Oct., 1565 to Aug., 1566, 
XVII. “Divine and Human Philosophy," Paris, Oct., 1566. 
See Peter Perpinian, S.J., Petri loannis Perpiniani Valentini e Societa~- 
tis Jesu Orationes duodeviginti, e ed, Horace Torsellini, S. J. (Romae, 
1587), Gaudeau reports that this collection was reprinted twenty ~four 
times in the period from 1587-1732, and that an earlier edition was pre- 
pared by Perpinian himself and incorporated in the Torsellini edition of 
1587, See Peter John Perpinian, Petri Ioannis Perpiniani sacerdotis 
Societatis Iesu Orationes quingue (Romac, 1565). For other matters 
telating to Perpinian's orations, see Gaudeau, De Perp, Vita, p. 138. 
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The corridors and quadrangle were decorated for the occasion 
with poetic compositions in sixteen languages composed by the 
students. Perpinian delivered an address of welcome and the 
Pope passed through the classes to listen to a few of the reci- 
tations and to observe the methods in vogue, Father Nadal 
[was_ "] Rector of the college. 

1562-1565: Conferences on studies were held by the leading 
professors of the college--Fathers Ledesma, Sa, Toledo, Para, 
Gagliardi, Acosta, Cardulo, Perpinian and Michael. Ledesma 
was thus beginning his a opus, the De Ratione et Ordine 
Studiorum Collegii Romani. 


included in the number of prominent professors in Rome at 
this time was a certain Marcus Antonius Muretus (Muret) who had just 
returned from Paris. 45 wuretus valued Perpinian's friendship so 
highly that he placed him above all his other Jesuit friends, Attrib- 
uting to Perpinian the quality of speaking which Homer expressed in 


his words concerning Nestor, he said: 


44norrell, Jesuit Code, pp, 66-67. 


45 .jarcus Antonius Muretus (1526-1585) was a French human- 
ist, famous Latin teacher, and lecturer, He taught at Villeneuve, 
Bordeaux, the College of Cardinal Lemoine in Paris, and in Rome. 
Montaigne was one of his pupils at Bordeaux, Though he was given an 
invitation by the King of Poland to teach jurisprudence at the new Col- 
lege of Cracow, he never went there because Pope Gregory XIII in- 
duced him to come to Rome where he taught eloqvence and philosophy. 
He wrote in a Latin style of incomparable elegance and excellent taste. 
David Ruhnken edited his words at Leyden, 1789. See La Grande En- 

cyclopédie inventaire raissone des sciences, des lettres 2s et des arts 
par une socidtd de savants et de ge gens de lettres es (Paris, 1886-1902), 
XXIV, & BeVes “Muret, * 

: Gaudeau thinks that Perpinian was Hess empty and verbose" 
than Muret, although both men, he says, used almost the same language 
of adornment. See De Perp. Vita, p. 138, 
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For I have never heard anybody, and I think you will not even hear 
one to whom the famous epithet of Nestor better applies: “From 
whose mouth used to flow words sweeter than honey.” 

AtRome, Perpinian had to fight the strain of a teaching sched- 
ule that kept him in the classroom daily for four hours at a time. 47 
He also prepared various orations and met important legates and other 
personages such as Cardinals Borromeo and Varga. In 1562, he de- 
livered a public oration in honor of these two legates of the Spanish 
King. Besides his work of teaching and speaking, however, he under- 
took the composition of a rhetorical treatise and even ane time for 
other study together, with the duties of his religious state in life, At 
length, his health seriously impaired, he wrote a letter, dated August 
8, 1563, to the General, asking to be sent to Germany or Faris. Still 
in Rome during 1563, he delivered a theological address entitled "The © 
Trinity and Unity of God," in the presence of Pope Pius IV. In the 
same letter of August 8 (cf. supra), Perpinian states that he had almost 


finished four books of a treatise entitled De Oratore. 48 Since this 


46xfarcus Antonius Muretus, M. Ant. Mureti Variae Lecti- 
ones, ed. David Ruhnken (Lugduni, 1789), Lib. XV, c.I. Cited as; 
Variae Lectiones. 


47 Gaudeau, De Perp. Vita, p. 31. 
48rhis letter makes it clear that Perpinian had commenced 


his rhetorical treatise De Oratore, before Alvarez wrote the General 
that Perpinian should compose a book on oratory and a commentary on 
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product of a specialized interest in rhetoric added to his qualifications 
for revising Soarez' book in 1565, it deserves particular consideration. 
In his thesis on Perpinian, Gaudeau observes that the De Ora- 
tore in question, which he sae calls the De Rhetorica, has never been 
published and is in manuscript at the Oriheula school which Perpinian 
attended as a boy. 49 our resumé of the De Oratore follows: 


Book I, Perpinian indicates that he is willing to depart from 
the customary practice of treating invention first. He conceives 
eloquence as extending beyond the senate and the court, so that it 
includes all affairs, public and private, civil and religious. He 
is anxious to proclaim Cicero's influence, impugned by Ramus, 

He vigorously attacks Ramus for differing with Cicero on the . 
need for a broad knowledge and background for impromptu speak~ 
ing. (Ramus held that invention and disposition have their place 
only in dialectic, not in rhetoric which centers chiefly in style. ) 
Perpinian taught the classical doctrine that invention and dispo- 
sition belong to rhetoric but that they need a special adaptation to 
that science, 

Book Il, which treats the art of rhetoric itself, is of special 
pedagogical value, Perpinian frankly admits that rhetoric has 
ite limitations. It is not so necessary for good speaking that with- 
out rhetoric nobody can become a good speaker. Nor does rhetoric 
alone make one eloquent. We should not be confined by rules to the 
extent that we think it wrong to depart from them occasionally, for 
a sufficient reason. Perpinian renounces the progymnasmata as 


Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. See Letter of Emmanuel Alvarez to James 
Lainez, July, 1564, Coimbra, found as Letter 2121 in Lainii Monumenta, 
Epistolae et et Acta Patris Jacchi Lainii secundi qeoeeee es Generalis So- 
Sietatis Tesu "(Matriti, 1912-1917), VU VI, 134-135.:- 


49 according to Sommervogel, theie is a MS of the De Oratore 
in the Jesuit school of Saint Genevitve, Paris. See Bibliotheque, VL 
&v., ‘Perpinianus.'' Gaudeau inspected a copy of Perpinian's MS in 
Paris, probably this one, and offers a summary of its contents, De 
Perp. Vita, pp. 94éf. 
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“inutilia et damnosa." Imitation receives extensive treatment. 
A carefully devised response answers the question, whom to 
imitate: read even unpolished authors to glean valuable infor- 
mation; study others suitable for their diction and varied ex- 
pression; and for divers other kinds read whatever is distinctive 
in the different spheres of expression, such as history, the court, 
etc. 

Book Ill is occupied entirely with invention. It analyzes the 
type of controversy used in the Roman forum, the kinds of ques- 
tions, judgment, and status. Gaudeau, however, queries whether 
Perpinian explains these more clearly than other rhetoricians 
have done. 

Book IV considers the "topics" under certain aspects; for 
instance, their division, causes, the use of causes as topics, 
the whole and the part as topics, ete, Topics are not substitutes 
for talent, but aids and guides. They do not supply thought but 
arouse and direct it, Judging from the table of contents which 
Gaudeau supplies from the manuscript which he examined in 
Paris, a few subjects are listed which the text of the book does 
not treat. 

Book V, treating of expression, concerns its dignity, power, 
and difficult nature; its name, method, elements, and grace; 
explanations of Book II of Cicero's De Oratore; the faults of 
exordiums; explanations of the oration in behalf of Marcus 
Fonteius; the conclusion; and different kinds of causes. In 
view of Perpinian's practical experience in delivering orations, 
eccasional addresses of various kinds, and sermons, itis iron- 
ical that Book V, which might have contained a complete doctrine 
on expression, is unfinished, 50 


During the composition of the De Oratore, Perpinian became 
ill and had to be relieved of his class in rhetoric. Remaining at the 
Roman College, however, he engaged in a serious study of Sacred 
Scripture. Possibly he knew already of incipient plans to send him to 


Lyons where he later drew heavily upon his biblical studies for replies 


5°rhis resume is based upon the analysis made by Gaudeau, 
De Perp. Vita, pp. 94ff. 
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to the heretics. In October, 1564, he acted as one of three judges 
appointed to give prizes to the students of the Roman College. Later, 
he wrote the rules for the distribution of scholastic awards that were 
finally incorporated into the 1591 Ratio. Again he was assigned to the 


51 


classroom, this time to teach the rhetoric of Aristotle. But first, 


he delivered an oration, ‘The Ancient Praise of Speaking," to the stu- 
dents of the College and then fell ill as he began to teach his class. 
In February, 1565, Perpinian wrote to Adorno, his close 
friend, telling him that he had made a revision of The Art of Rhetoric. 
Before my journey I began to revise the rhetorical teachings 
of our Cyprian Soarez so that if anything had to be included, 
removed, or changed, better corrections would be printed a 
second time. After my return, at the insistence of Father 


Nadal, the task at Piles many months had te be completed 
within a few days. “ 


51 The question, why not the rhetoric of Soarez,is relevant. 
There are several possible answers. Soarez intended his book to be 
used as a primer before arriving at the formal study of rhetoric in the 
thetoric class. TArtR was probably used in the humanities classe, the 
stage immediately preceding rhetoric class. Or Perpinian, like so 
many other teachers, went to the classical sources themselves, using 
Soarez only as a starting point as it was meant to be. Finally, with 
the Roman College as the experimental model school, courses and 
methods could have been in a fluid condition, so that Soarez' book was 
one of the experimental treatises that was at one time tried, at another 
put aside, only to be adopted then in another stage of the trivium or 
used by one teacher but discarded by another. 


52) azeri, De Vita et Operibus Perp., p. 159. Father Adorno 
Genuensis, who became acquainted with Perpinian while they were 
Completing their novitiate together in Coimbra, had charge of the Col- 
lege of Milam in 1565. He asked Perpinian to record the latter's ideas 
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The lack of time indicated here suggests that Perpinian made 
changes of only a limited nature in revising The Art of Rhetoric, a sup-~ 
position which, as we shall see in Section IV, is supported by a com- 
parison of the original and the revised texts. 

Also in 1565, in compliance with the request of Adorno, 
Perpinian undertook to draw together his ideas on the order and method 
used in teaching the humanities during his career at Coimbra, The 
result was his compact rules of study, the small treatise on education 
called De Ratione Liberorum Instituendorum Literis Graecis et Latinis, 
The Foreword to this opusculum clarifies the fact that Perpinian in- 
tended to presen: 2 successful method of studies, together with his 
mature ideas concerning the instruction of boys in the Greek and Latin 
languages. oF 

About the time of the composition of the De Ratione Liberorum 
Instituenderum, Father Augerius, the Provincial of Southern France, 


asked the General in Rome to send him Perpinian and William Creyton 


concerning the plan of studies which Perpinian helped to execute at 

the College of Coimbra. Later, Adorno was one of twelve committee- 
men appointed to screen materials for the forthcoming Ratio Studiorum. 
He thus had Perpinian's treatise on education which will be mentioned 
later, See Gaudeau, De Perp. Vita, pp. 118f£, 


53 ror a summary of the contents, see Farrell, Jesuit Code, 
Pp. 115-1 18, 
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to teach at the new college he was abut to open in Lyons. The request 
granted, Perpinian left Rome in August and arrived in Lyons during 
October, ill with fever.54 At this time, the city of Lyons was troubled 
by the disputes with the heretics. Ferpinian had less than a year to 
live, but during the seven months he spent in Lyons he wrote many let- 
ters and plunged into numerous expositions of Holy Scripture which grew 
into public addresses. 55 

In May, 1566, Perpinian went to Paris whence he wrote to 
Manutius, 5° a scholar who admired him, that he did not know whether 


he would ever return to his former studies, such was the pressure of the 


religious strife into which he had been drawn. 57 In Paris, he stepped 


>4Gaudeau, De Perp. Vita, pp. 31-35. 
55tpid., pp. 40-48. 


56 paul Manutius (1512-1574) belonged to the family whose name 
is famous in the history of printing as organizers of the Aidine press. 
Paul operated the press from the year 1553, devoting his work chiefly 
to printing Latin classics, being a passionate Ciceronian. His chief 
contributions to learning are: his corrected editions of Cicero's letters 
and orations; his own epistles in Ciceronian style; his Latin version 
of Demosthenes; his four treatises on Roman antiquities. When he was 
in financial difficulties in 1561, Pope Pius IV invited him to Rome and 
offered to maintain his press there, promising him a yearly stipend to 
support him, Paul accepted the offer and spent the rest of his life in 
Rome, working under three pontiffs. See Encyclopedia Britannica 
(Chicago, 1952), XIV, s.v., 'Manutius." Cited as: Ency. Brit. 


57 Letter to Manutius, found in Antonio Zaccaria, Iter Littera- 
tium per Italiam (Venetiis, 1762), Tomus II, 155. 
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into a conflict raging between the Jesuits on one side and on the other, 
at one time or another, the Senate, the Bishop of Paris, the faculty of 
the Sorbonne, and the University of Paris, 58 
The Senate had refused to recognize a royal letter allowing 

the Society to operate Clermont, its Paris college. Among the Calvin- 
ists who joined the battle against Clermont were Peter Ramus, 59 
William Gallandius, and Nicholas Charton. After the intercession of 
King Charles IX, peace was sufficiently restored for the Jesuits to op- 
erate the College more quietiy. Gallandius, the new Rector of the Uni- 
versity, however, was connected with a faction that charged the Jesuits 


with being foreigners, uncultured and turbulent, as well as corrupters 


of youth. Perpinian, who disagreed strongly with Ramus on rhetorical 


58ror details concerning Perpinian's connection with this con- 
troversy and for further clarification of the struggle, see Lazeri, De 
Vita et Scriptis Perp., pp. 412-418; Orlandinus, Historia §.1., Chaps. 
2, 4, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15; Francisce Sacchini, S.J., Historia S,L 
Pars Secunda, I, Chaps.3, 4, 5, 8; Pars Tertia, I; Caesar Egasse 
duBoulay, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis cum instrumentis publi- 
cis et authenticis, a Carlo Magno ad nostra tempora (Paris, 1665- 
1673), IV, 649ff. ; “‘Oliverius Manareus, us, S.J.; De Rebus Societatis 
lesu Commentarius (Florentiae, 1886). 


59 Peter Ramus (1515-1572) was educated at the University 
of Paris where he received his degree. A hint of the turn his mind 
‘was to take is clear from the thesis he defended to qualify for his de- 
gree: "All Aristotle's doctrines are false."' In 1562, Ramus rejected 
Catholicism and became a Calvinist. See William Turner, "Ramus," 
Catholic Encyclopedia, ed. Charles G. Habermann et al. (New York, 
1911), XIU, 638. Cited as: Cath, Ency. 
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theory, must have enkindled the embers of his fury when Ramus and 
others struckout at the Society whose ideals and labors had formed the 
core of his consecrated life. But the oration in which he replied to 
these charges did not settle the dispute. When the University of Paris 
deviously revived the tattered question, Are Jesuits secular priests or 
regulars? Perpinian quietly directed his forces toward mors serious 
complaints and commenced the five orations, "Holding Fast to the 
Ancient Religion," which he completed within two months. 
Writing to one of his Jesuit friends in Rome concerning the 

conflict, he said: 

Then having been ordered to come to Paris, I gazed upon the 

greatest of all cities I had ever seen. I placed a defense of our 

Society in writing before Cardinal Lotharingus. Amid not only 

the hissing but also the weapons of heretics I gave two orations 

on holding fast to the ancient religion, the subject of my oration 

in Lyons. 60 
During this polemical controversy he unleashed a torrent of Scriptural 
explanations that he had worked upon in Rome. In October, 1566, he 
took part in the solemn opening of studies at the College of Clermont, 
delivering an oration entitled "Divine and Human Philosophy," which 


was praised even at the University of Paris. After preaching vigor- 


ously one day, however, he returned home with a pain in his side and 


601 etter of Perpinian to Emmanuel Sa, July, 1566, found 
in Lazeri, De Vita et Scriptis Perp., p. 47. 


65 
died within a few days, on October 28, at the age of thirty-six. 61 
David Ruhnken, a distinguished philologian of the eighteenth 
century, recognized the excellence of Perpinian's Latin style, and af- 
firmed that his discourses compared favorably with those of Muretus, 
the great eaenlanlintet: 62 Gaudeau records another tribute to the style 
of Perpinian: "And a more recent critic who couples the same names 
says that only these two men, Muretus and Perpinian, had preserved 
in that age the grace and knowledge of writing well. 163 
It was his style of writing and speaking, as weil as his quali- 
ties as an inspiring teacher, that drew large numbers of students to 
his classes everywhere, as they came to those at Clermont in Paris. 
He / the Rector) did everything in his power to keep the 
numbers down, but he might as well have tried to stop the 
flowing of the Seine. The names of Maldonatus, and Mariana, 


and the fame of the dead young genius, Pedro Juan Perpina, 
all three Spaniards we observe, were too great an attraction. 4 


61Gaudeau, De Perp. Vita, pp. 48-56. 


62 vuretus, Variae Lectiones, "Praefatio," p.6. David 
Ruhnken (1723-1798) was one of the most illustrious scholars of the 
Netherlands, He showed an early tendency to become a scholar and 
with a background in ancient history, Roman antiquity, and literature, 
he attained a pure and vivid style. His writings consisted in preparing 
editions of Timaeus' Lexicon on Platonic Words; Thalelaeus and other 
Greek commentators on Roman law; Rutilius Lupus and other gram- 
Marians; Velleius Paterculus; and Muretus' works. See Ency. Brit., 
XIX, s.v., 'Ruhnken," 


63 Gottfried Bernhardy, Grundriss der r§mischen Litteratur 
(Halle, 1839), found in Gaudeau, De Perp. Vita, p. 88. 


648 rodrick, Progress of Jesuits, p. 273. 
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Muretus, Manutius, and others considered Perpinian an excellent 
teacher of speaking. 65 

One who could apply the rules of rhetoric as effectively as 
Perpinian was in demand as a teacher and speaker, He taught classes 
and delivered orations in Lisbon, Coimbra, Rome, Lyons, and finally 
in Paris. But there must have been other communities which sought 
his services in vain--communities like that represented by St. Peter 
Canisius whose pleas for a taste of the grace of Perpinian's learning 
and eloquence for his Germany were never granted by superiors. 66 

Thus, Perpinian magnified the short span of his life with a 
number of significant claims to distinction. Within a period of fifteen 
years, he gained renown in Portugal, Italy, and France for his public 
lectures and orations. He taught in six prominent schools, the Jesuit 
colleges in Lisbon, Evora, Coimbra, Rome, Lyons, and Paris. Never 
occupied with administrative positions as was Soarez, it was as pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and the humanities that he won renown. Although his 
education does not appear to have extended beyond the regular course 


of Jesuit studies, he was generously gifted with a fine pedagogical 


Sense that he employed effectively in the classroom, in his orations, 


65Gaudeau, De Perp. Vita, p. 129. 


66mx Archetypo in Epistolae Ganisii, I, 117, found in Episto- 
lae P, Nadal, I, 278. eure 
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and in his treatise on education. As an orator, he showed unmistakable 
signs of better than average ability. To the question of which of his 
two talents bore greater fruit, teaching or speaking, it is difficult to 
reply. Had this humanist, who died at the age of thirty-six, labored 
during a longer life, it appears that he might have devoted all his time 
and talent to public speaking and would have merited greater acclaim 


in this activity. 


IV. SELECTION OF THE TEXT FOR TRANSLATION 


The problem of selecting a text of The Art of Rhetoric for 
translation is this: Should Soarez' original 1562 edition or Perpinian's 
revised edition of 1565 be used? Since the solution obviously depends 
upon the relative significance of the two editions, it is important to 
examine certain factors concerning the occasion for the revision, its 
nature, and the question of the Society's approbation, First, however, 
we must consider the claims of the 1562 edition itself. 

The princeps as the parent source of all subsequent editions 
naturally deserves special consideration. Moreover, this original 
edition continued to be reprinted, perhaps during the-entire period of 
the book's popularity. , Frequent reprinting, however, does not in it- 
self prove a popular demand for the original edition as such. In the 
early days of book printing, the average publisher did not remain idle 


Simply because he did not possess the original, or the latest revision, 


The following definitely stem from the original edition: 
Paris, 1573; Verona, 1589; Caesaraugusta, 1629. Doubtless there 
are many more, but since the title page does not suffice to identify the 
revised edition, we are not at this time prepared to give further speci- 
fications. See Sec, Ul, n. 29. 
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or the official edition of a certain book. He printed what he could ob- 
tain, and it was easier to continue printing an old edition than to reset 
type for anew one. Besides, in the case of The Art of Rhetoric, un- 
less he compared the texts closely or knew the relatively obscure keys 
by which he could recognize the editions, he had no way of knowing 
whether he was printing the original or the revision. Therefore, even 
if the original were reprinted more often than the revised edition-- 
which, incidentally, is not certain--this fact alone would not render the 
original more significant. What could increase its importance is proof 
of the Society's approbation concerning its use, so as to indicate a 
preference for it over the revised edition. Since this proof has not ap- 
peared, the 1562 edition loses significance in the light of facts concern- 
ing the revision of 1565. 

Perpinian undertook the revision upon the request of a Com- 
mission on Studies of which he himself was a member. No implication 
of serious dissatisfaction is, however, to be read into this request for 
arevision, Perpinian removed any doubt about such an implication 
when he stated in a letter to Adorno "that if anything had to be included, 
removed, or changed, Wetter corrections would be printed a second 


time, "4 Apparently, the Commission felt that the first edition deserved 


2Lazeri, De Vita et Scriptis Perp., p. 159. 
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the supervision of a skilled rhetorician who would improve it, without 
substantially changing matter and form. 

As a matter of fact, the changes which Perpinian introduced are 
of a supplementary nature. He had no disagreement with Soarez on the 
essentials of classical rhetorical doctrine. He also left chapter titles 
unchanged, although he did insert a short chapter on "Imitation," which 
does not appear in the original edition. In brief, the overall impression 
received from comparing the two editions is that Perpinian intended to 
improve Soarez principally by a clarification of his ideas. Consequent- 
ly, he sharpened distinctions, expanded explanations, added links be- 
tween chapters, smoothed out and shortened long, stringy sibianivks 
and introduced a few examples and illustrations. The result is that the 
revision shows greater completeness and smoothness of expression 
without doing violence to the content and the structure of Soarez' own 
version, 

Thus far, then, itis clear that the Society's Commission on 
Studies requested a revision of Soarez and that the finished work of 
Perpinian did little more than clarify his ideas and polish his style. 
While these qualities which Perpinian injected into the core of The Art 
of Rhetoric, without changing it radically, are perhaps not in them- 
Selves important enough to make the revised edition appear more sig- 


nificant from the point of view of the translator, two additional factors 
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do tend to increase the significance of the revised edition; namely, 
Perpinian's qualifications for the task, and the quasi-approval of the 
Society. 

Perpinian was evidently asked io revise Soarez because he was 
considered one of the Society's ablest teachers of the theory and prac- 
tice of rhetoric. hihiden he had been closely associated with Soarez 
at Coimbra during the composition of The Art of Rhetoric, had taught 
the book to students who were to enter Soarez’ class in rhetoric in the 
following year, and had served as a member of the Commission on 
Studies. In view of these facts it is easy to imagine The Art of Rhetoric 
passing through the expert hands of one who thoroughly knew Soarez' 
original version, who understood the author's objective, and who also 
had the ability to make the original materials yield more as a result 
of his skilled editing. In this sense, the revision represents a signif- 
icant contribution to the original work of Soarez and, therefore, is the 
one which deserves our attention. 

Second, although we have no explicit proof that the 1599 Ratio 
intended to recommend the revised edition, this Ratio did, we know, 
represent the best thinking in the Society concerning educational ob- 
jectives and means. «If the Society recognized the value of Perpinian's 
Contributions to Soarez' work, as we have outlined them in the previous 


Paragraph, then implicitly at least it may have intended to recommend 
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his revision. Thus for this reason, as well as for the others indicated 
above, the revised edition appears to be the text that should be selected 
for translation. 

Having, therefore, selected the revised edition in preference 
to the original, the next problem facing the translator was to choose be- 
tween using a defective printing of the 1565 edition and an excellent copy 
of the 1568 edition by the same printer, Tramezzino. As a matter of 
fact, the 1565 copy was so defective that a microfilm produced from it 
would not have yielded satisfactory printed enlargements for use in 
translating. Consequently, a study was made of the next available re- 
printing of the revised edition, the 1568 by Tramezzino. This proved 
to be identical with the 1565 in content, and even in verbal expression. 
The only differences are inconsequential, consisting in typesetting and 
in the use of arabic numerals for chapter eumiees in one edition, of 
Roman in the other. Consequently, while the actual text used for 
making the translation was the 1568 revised edition by Tramezzino, 


teductively what we present is the first printing of the 1565 revision. 
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Cicero, De Oratore 
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THREE BOOKS 
ON 
THE ART OF RHETORIC 
TAKEN ESPECIALLY 
FROM 


ARISTOTLE, CICERO, AND QUINTILIAN 
by 
Cyprian Soarez, Priest 
of the 


Society of Jesus 


[ Seal of the Society of Jesus / 


With Permission of the Supreme Pontiff 
and the Distinguished Venetian Senate 
for the Period of Twenty Years! 


'This notification, which also appears on the last page of 
Soarez' book, is the subject of the ecclesiastical and civil decrees 
found in the following pages. 
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{Document of Pope Pius IV, attempting to confer exclusive rights of 


printing upon Michele Tramezzino who first printed the revised edition 
of The Art of Rhetoric, 2 in Venice, 1565. / 


POPE PIUS IV 


Motu Proprio and so on, > 

Since our beloved son Michele Tramezzino, Venetian book- 
seller, has recently, as we have heard, had it brought to our atten- 
tion that for the common good of all studies he intends to have printed, 
at his own expense, various Latin and Italian works that have not yet 
been printed, of which the latter include both works that have been 
translated from the Latin, French, and Spanish languages into Italian, 
and others, not translated, that he intends to have rendered into Ital- 
ian; 

Since he hesitates lest works of this nature may afterwards 


be printed by others without his leave, which would lead to his utter 


Cited as: TArtR. 


3This form of papal document is described thus: "Motu Pro- 
prio, the name given to certain papal rescripts on account of the 
Clause motu proprio (on his own accord) used in the document, The 
words signify that the provisions of the rescript were decided on by 
the pope personally, that is, not on the advice of the cardinals or 
others, but for reasons which he himself deemed sufficient. The doc- 
ument has generally the form of a decree: in style, it resembles a 
Brief rather than a Bull but differs from both especially in not being 
Sealed or countersigned." See A, A, MacErlean, "Motu Proprio," 
Cath. Ency., X, 602. 
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disadvantage; 

Since we intend by means of a similar Motu Proprio and with 
a clear understanding of the case to safeguard him from damage, we 
do grant and concede to the said Michele: 

That the aforesaid works not yet printed, examined, and cer- 
tified by censors of that territory [Venice/ acting in his behalf or by 
the Master of the Sacred Palace, if the works are to be printed with- 
in a ten year period after the printing of the said works or any of 
them in the city / of Rome/, may not be printed by anyone without his 
[Tramezzino's/permission, or sold by them or others, or retained 
in their shops, or otherwise for sale, unless they have been or are 
to be printed by the said Michele; 

That the faithful in Christ are restrained, collectively and in- 
dividually, as well within Italy as outside its territory, especially 
booksellers and printers in lands that are directly or indirectly sub- 
ject to the Holy Roman Church, 


Under penalty of excommunication latae sententiae, . 


4 excommunication (Lat. ex, ‘out of, ' and communio or 
communicatio~--'exclusion from the communion'), the principal and 
severest censure, is a medicinal, spiritual penalty that deprives the 
guilty Christian of all participation in the common blessings of eccle- 
Siastical society, . . . Excommunication especially a jure, is 
either latae or ferendae sententiae. The first is incurred as soon as 
the offence is committed and by reason of the offence itself (eo ipso) 
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Also under penalty of a fine of five hundred gold ducats 
to be paid to the Apostolic camera, 

And besides, the penalty of loss of the books, the censure 
to be incurred, ipso facto for every offense and with- 
out other declaration, within the ten-year period 
which is to be reckoned relatively from the svete 
of the aforesaid works or of anyone of them, 

from venturing to print within the said ensuing ten-year period the 
works to be printed by the said Michele, or to sell works printed by 
themselves or by others except the works to be printed by the said 
Michele, or to have for sale, or to display, or to possess them as 
mentioned above; 

That all our venerable brethern, the Bishops, Archbishops, 
their Vicars in matters spiritual and general and in the temporal or- 
der of the Holy Roman Church, also Legates, Vice-Legates of the Ap- 
ostolic See and rulers of the Republic [of Venice/, whenever on be- 
half of the said Michele they have been asked or anyone of them has 
been asked, since they can aid the said Michele by the help of their 
powerful protection, are enjoined to execute by our Apostolic authori- 


ity those advance-regulations against the disobedient and rebellious by 


without intervention of any ecclesiastical judge;. . . The eecond is 

indeed foreseen by the law as a penalty, but is inflicted only by a ju- 

dicial sentence."' See A.Boudinhon, "Excommunication," Cath, Ency., 
Vv, 680, 
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ecclesiastical censures, by often adding to them also, by other legal 
aids, and by appealing even to temporal power in this regard, if there 
will be need. 

And furthermore, since it would be very difficult for this Motu 
Proprio to be announced everywhere, we intend and decree by Apos- 
tolic authority that both in and out of court the absolutely full and iden- 
tical validity with which these original presents are considered be 
everywhere considered towards adaptations, or copies, and even with 
respect to the printed books themselves, and for the accomplishment 
of these presents Kabihey be considered with absolution from censures 
and for the reason that our signature alone is sufficient. 5 

And so that no one can allege lack of knowledge concerning the 
aforesaid, namely, that the present Motu Proprio is posted publicly 
on the Flower Mart and on the doors of the Apostolic chancery of this 
mother -city [Rome/, and that it is promulgated at the same place by 
being posted, and that thus posted and in due time printed in the books 
themselves, it will be considered to have been brought to the general 


knowledge of those whom it affects, as though personally communicated 


‘The fact that the signature alone sufficed indicates that the 
practice of publicly recording or notarizing the document was to be dis- 
pensed with. See Charles Cocquelines, Bullarum Privilegiorum ac Di- 
plomatum Romanorum Pontificum Amplissima Collectio (Romae, 1745), 
T.IV, Part I. Cited as: Bullarum Privilegiorum, 
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to them, we wish and expliciily enjoin ae whatever will come to pass 
of a different nature must be nounesas invalid and void, all our 
aforesaid decrees and Apostolic orders and any other measures oper- 
ating to the contrary notwithstanding. 


o~ _ 6 
Decided on his own accord / Motu Proprio /, I. 


6The letter 'I' represents the signature of Pope Pius IV. A 
review of similar documents of this and of other pontiffs indicates 
that they chose the letter as some sort of symbol. 'A,' 'M,' 'L' 
and other letters are used without the underlying reason being clear 
to the writer. See Cocquelines, Bullarum Privilegiorum. 
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[i Document of the Venetian Senate guaranteeing Tramezzino protection 
in the specific printing of TArtR. TArtR, / 


In the Venetian Senate, January 5, 1564, 7 


It is decreed that the right be granted to our loyal (Citizen) 
Michele Tramezzino that for the space of twenty years no one save him- 
self, or one acting in his behalf, can, without his permission, print 
or have printed in this city or printed elsewhere and sold during that 
same part of time, either in this city or any other city, land or place 
of ours, the Reverend Don Cyprian's book on the art of Rhetoric, under 
penalty of those acting to the contrary of forfeiting all the copies print- 
ed by them and of a fine of ten ducats for each copy, one-third of the 
sum of which fine belongs to the magistrate, who will consign a third 
to our department of the Arsenal and the other third to the above-men- 
tioned petitioner, who, however, is obliged to observe whatever is 


determined by our laws with reference to printing. 


Aloysius Garzonius 


Secretary 


Translated from Italian by Thomas P. Byrne, &. J. Unless 
otherwise indicated all translations are by the writer. 
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CYPRIAN SOAREZ ADDRESSES THE CHRISTIAN READER 
/ Introduction I/ 

The students who choose for reading and imitation the best 
authors in each field of study are wiser and do their work far more 
good than those others who slight these authors and without taste or 
discrimination take up anyone they please. If you would like te look 
into the more distant past for ancient examples, to whatever field you 
direct your attention you will find that this is true. 

To say nothing of others who are skilled in liberal pursuits and 
science dealing with the noble arts, it is evident enough that Plato far 
surpassed everyone up to his time in talent, learning, and ability to 
speak. Think, then, of all those trained in his school, their broad 
learning, the variety and depth of their interests, the marvelous rep- 
utation they enjoyed. Not to mention others whose writings have dis~ 
appeared with the ravages of time, it is without a doubt to Plato that 
we owe both Aristotle, the greatest philosopher, and Dernosthenes who 
is easily head and shoulders over all other orators, If Aristotle was 
Plato's pupil for all of twenty years, Demosthenes was not only his 
pupil but alae read him thoroughly, What raised Cicero to a dis- 
tinction in philosophy and in eloquence? Was it not ieaitation of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Demosthenes? Our list would never end if I wanted to 


put down all who emerged from the school of Aristotle, outstanding in 
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every kind of distinction for learning and ability. 

. Such is the importance of whom you imitate, read, and esteem, 
Teachers of our /S/ociety / of Jesus/ realize this, From the time 
when they start training youth in virtue and learning, they expound to 
their pupils those authors who have excelled others in their own field, 
This is the reason why they were also disappointed that there was no 
book of ancient writers which opened the first door to eloquence for 
eager youth. 8 The reason for their disappointment was not that the 
theory of speaking had scant light shed upon it in Latin writings, for 
Quintilian at one and the same time treated the subject with the ut- 
most care and learning. In Cicero's books there is such solicitude, 
smoothness, grace, and learning that not even among the Greeks is 
the art of speaking fitted out with more or finer precepts, The rea- 
son was that the writings of these men were less suited for initial in- 
structions to beginners, 

What would they teach their pupils commencing these studies-- 
the books of Quintilian? Admittedly, as I have said, these are writ- 


ten with the utmost care, unusual judgment, and consummate erudition; 


® Among Soarez' colleagues, concern about teaching the clas~ 
sics to beginners from books too advanced for them was the starting- 
point of TArtR. In the following paragraphs Soarez carefully dis- 
tinguishes between an adequate supply of classical doctrine on opens? 
ing and the lack of an effective method for beginners. 
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however, they are so long and at the same time so obscure that they 
demand greater leisure and keener judgment, The Partitiones Ora- 
toriae of Cicero? But those are so short and concise that they too 
narrowly abridge many splendid resources of eloquence that have been 
assembled and compressed, Or what of the books De Oratore ad 
Quintum Fratrem? They are written in dialogue form, with Lucius 
Crassus and Marcus Antonius having the leading parts in them, men 
of the highest distinction for eloquence in the Roman republic as for 
station, They quickly pass over techniques of lesser moment, but 
especially essential for learners. For the rest, I could not easily 
say whether they develop in too lofty or too full a manner those de- 
tails that aré less familiar to popular understanding. Added to this | 
is the fact that while Crassus trains the accomplished orator and 
Antonius the average, both sides of the discussion are presented by 
‘means of protracted arguments, the usual custom in dialogues, This 
procedure affords people of only average education but of some dis- 
crimination, not only great intellectual pleasure but also remarkable 
practical utility. For beginners, it is a different matter, These see 
the power and instigation of an argument, but they pay scarcely any 
attention to its individual steps and the way it is approached. 

Cicero maintains that his two books of the De Inventione, be- 


gun when he was a boy and of a rather elementary nature, failed 
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because they did not teach how to polish and arrange a speech and be~ 
cause they do not disclose the sources of invention pointed out by 
Aristotle. And so there are many precepts in these books which 
Cicero himself found fault with in works published later. 

The books of the Ad Herennium, whoever wrote them, describe 
a similar method of invention. They contain certain information on 
status and much on the embellishment of speech and of thought, dif- 
ferent from what Cicero and Cuintilien taught on the same subjects. 

The book Topica merely explains the method which Aristotle 
had found for discovering the argument in each case. Because it was 
written to Trebatius, the lawyer, it has examples drawn from a pro- 
found knowledge of law, which are so difficult that their obscurity 
repels many people from reading it. 

Now, in the Orator ad Brutum, Cicero explains very distinctly 
the ideal kind of oratory and its structure, so to speak. However, 
when he wrote to Brutus, he runs through summarily or almost omits 
very many of the ordinary rules which are particularly useful for learned 
students eager to learn to speak. The excellent directions he has for 
the rhythm of a speech need a different arrangement and illustrative 
examples to be profitable for tyros approaching the study of eloquence. 

For this reagon, our [ Jesuit/ teachers desired: to collect all 


the elements of eloquence in some book, method, and plan; to explain 
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these with definitions and to illustrate them with examples from the 
teaching of Aristotie; in the case of Cicero and Quintilian to include 
not only their teaching but usually their very words. For they thought 
that if this were done the pupils would learn, along with the ordinary 
rules of rhetoric, those more refined points which involve the topics 
for arguments, the amplification of ideas, and the form and rhythm 
of an oration, ? 

Since I have undertaken this assignment at the desire of those 
[Jesuit superiors / to whom I have freely entrusted the disposition 
of my life, I have included the precepts of oratory in these three 
books, insofar as my limited power and ability could bring the task 
to completion, 10 My purpose was to assist young men to read the 
learned books of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian wherein lie the 
well-~springs of eloquence. 

And Iam well aware that many of the teachings handed down 


by the ancients are attacked even in published books by people who 


Here is a clear statement of the kind of book which Soarez 
and others envisioned for satisfying the needs of beginners. It. 
voices the solid pedagogical reason for borrowing the "very words"' 
of the classics and thus makes obvious Soarez' intention to "copy" 
from his sources. In view of his intention set forth here and from 
the manner in which he carried it out, we can express his sentiments 
as 'the more so the better." 


1Ophis is the only information the writer has discovered stating 
that Soarez was definitely commissioned to compile the book. 
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should more reasonably have defended them. However, since many 
persons of exceptional learning have defended these teachings, I have 
decided not to change, without a good reason, what the judgment of so 
many centuries of learning has approved. In fact, I strongly urge you, 
Christian reader, to uproot completely from your mind this inordinate 
desire to contradict ancient writers rashly, so that it does not then 
proceed further towards the undoing of your intellect. For as soon 
as this longing [to criticize unrashly/ clings to the intetleet, just as 
a torch kept near tinder, it instantly kindles fires that words cannot 
express. 

Finally, please be convinced that we have no desire more ur-~ 
gent than that you possess every grace and scholarship and thus be 
pleasing and acceptable to the source and salvation of our life, Christ 


Jesus. 


iid 
INTRODUCTION OF THE AUTHOR TO THE BOOKS OF 
THE ART OF RHETORIC 
/ Introduction II / 

Reason and speech are so similar that the Greeks, who were 
foremost not only in thinking but also in speaking, used the same word 
for both, The Latins, imitators of Greek discretion, did almost the 
same thing. 

Speech is a sort of picture of our reason, Almighty God 
placed reason in our minds and has given it control over the whole 
sou], The same Supreme Artist has located the seat or abode of 
speech in the loftiest and noblest part of our body. Reason is a kind 
of light, so to speak, and illumination of life; speech is the glory and 
ornament of reason, Reason guides and keeps our own minds under 
control; speech changes the minds even of others. The beauty of 
reason is wonderful; still, since it is hidden away within, the beauty 
of speech manifests it. Thus, what light is to the sun which is the 
ruling power of the other luminaries, speech is to reason which is the 
ruling leader of all things, 

From this relation between reason and speech it follows that 
just as the power and nature of reason compel us to acknowledge that 
the goodness, wisdom, power, and dominion of the Supreme Ruler of 
this world should be looked up to and wondered at by all, so do the 


Power and nature of speech, What can be more wondrous than for 
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thoughts that are so numerous, so lofty, so varied and manifold te be 
entrusted to speech? Or for speech that is caught up by the air, as 
though by a vehicle travelling with unbelievable speed, to reach so 
many people in a mere instant? Or ftsialty, for speech to pass into 
the minds of other people through very delicate passages of our ears, 
designed in such a unique and skillful manner, and to imprint its mark 
so perfectly and so fixedly on them that it comforts the sorrowful, 
arouses the lanquid, reanimates the discouraged, restrains those who 
have been carried away by empty pleasure, and, at length, moves the ~ 
hearer to any mood whatever, 

And if speech has such pre-eminence, then the excellence of 
rhetoric cannot fail to be supreme since there is contained in it the 
theory for ornamenting speech. Indeed, this same human reason that 
has invented the other arts has also illuminated the science and art of 
speaking. The fact is that after first exploring the whole earth, not 
only has reason learned the earth's shape, regions, and fertility but 
also the nature, use, and variety of everything the earth produces, 
Then,ernbarking upon the boundless and deep sea, how many and how 
varied are the species of sea-monsters it has studied. Next, wonder- 
ing at the splendor and beauty of the stars, after first learning about 
the atmosphere and what is formed from it, reason has pierced even 


the heavens, If the acuteness and ingenuity of human reason have 
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proved so effective in learning about things that are so numerous, 
varied, distinct, so obscure and hidden from our eyes, obviously in 
oaltabiie a good speech, which is the companion and interpreter of 
reason, reason has employed no less care. 

This is the origin of eloquence; this is its dignity; this, its 
close union with reason, For this reason, those who are on fire with 
the pursuit of learning must be very careful. They must strive, once 
they have thoroughly learned the rules of rhetoric and dialectic, to 
hasten towards perfection in the other arts. They will find this path 
pleasant, easy, short and nearly all-embracing; not merely not rough 
and steep, or long. So that they may achieve this goal more easily, 
these three books will briefly explain the art of speaking handed down 
by the ancient masters, 

In the first book, 1] which concerns invention, sixteen topics 
for arguments are explained, and at the same time the matter suitable 
for arousing hearers is extracted from them, Certain rules are also 
set forth, adapted to embellishment and deliberation / demonstrative 
and deliberative speaking/, | 

The second book which contains rules for arrangement treats 
the divisions of a speech, the status, judgment, and the kind of dispute 
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‘I the next three paragraphs are equivalently Soarez' “Table 
of Contents. " 
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which arises over the meaning of a writing. Also, syllogistic rea- 
soning, enthymeme, induction, and example are treated. Besides, 
since ancient writers frequently refer to the epichereme, sorites, and 
dilemma, the effectiveness of these is explained. 

Finally, the third book teaches the embellishment of speech 
contained in words, either simple or compound, It also discusses 
new and rare words, tropes, ornaments of words and of thoughts; the 
origin, cause, nature, and use of well knit metrical prose; and finally, 
it treats memory and delivery, 

But to draw greater profit from eloquence, we must carefully 
purify it by Christian teaching. Just as a conscientious farmer 
makes a vine more fruitful and better to behold by trimming it with 
his pruning knife when it runs wild and spreads out rather freely in 
all directions, in the same way eloquence will recover its marvelous 
beauty, if there is a pruning of the vanity of errors into which it has 
fallen through the fault of men ignorant of God's laws. Let license 
in the matter of lying, then, be banished, that license which is stern- 
ly forbidden by divine law but which Quintilian and ancient teachers 
of oratory allow a speaker, Check all boldness and the disgraceful 
fault of tearing others to pieces by infamous, insulting, and abusive 
language, which I could wish Demosthenes and Gicero had not indulged 


s0 much, Let pride and a hankering for vain praise which blunts 
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keenness of mind be pruned away. Let it be understood that it is 
wicked to envelop an audience in darkness so that they do not perceive 
the truth; or by speaking, to corrupt their decisions and their way of 
thinking, which was done time and again by Greek and Roman orators, 

After these numerous and serious faults have been eliminated, 
the divine and heavenly beauty of Christian eloquence will promptly 
stand forth, It will be all the more brilliant and illustrious in pro- 
portion as it will be applied more earnestly to the profit of all men 
and to proclaiming the praises of Almighty God who gave speech to man 
for the preservation of society and the union of mankind, 12 

This is the well-known Christian eloquence in which Gregory 
and Basil especially excelled, a pair very famous for their friendship, 
learning, and holiness. By means of eloquence they broke up the on- 
slaughts of Julian, a very depraved, a mad enemy of religion. By 
this eloquence holy Athenasius triumphed, whom neither the savage 


storm of dangers nor the glitter of personal profit was ever able to 


121t may be objected that Soarez mentioned the "Christian" 
approach to rhetoric only on the first and last page of TArtR, ignoring 
it in the meat of the book. Certainly he did not compose an "eccle- 
Siastical"' rhetoric because that was not his intention. But the doc- 
trine he derived from the classics expurgated perverted pagan teach- 
ing, lifting up for emulation what was morally good and condemning 
or avoiding what was morally bad, After compassing the task of 
presenting the Society of Jesus with a suitable condensation from the 
classics, he could rely upon her teachers to supply more of the 
Christianizing element in which they were professional guides. 
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turn aside from his course and prevent from checking the godless and 
criminal fury of Arius. By this skill flourished men like Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, and Cyprian who were clearly the out- 
standing luminaries of the Christian community, to say nothing of very 
many others whose number is deserving of the glory of a Christian 
name, 

Let anyone who wishes to emulate such remarkable men culti- 
vate Christian eloquence which blossoms from an attentive study and 
contemplation of the things of God, from the love of Christ Jesus, and 


finally, from the pursuit of the greatest arts. 


THE ART OF RHETORIC 
BOOK THE FIRST 
CHAPTER I 


THE MEANING OF RHETORIC; ITS FUNCTION 
AND PURPOSE 


Meaning of art Rhetoric is the art or the theory of speak-_ 


DeOr i, 
ing well. 1 An art consists in the knowledge and 


clear perception of facts that aim at a single con- 
Rhetoric is art clusion and cannot be misleading, 2 itis very clear, 


A.Rh 1,1. 
moreover, that there is an art of eloquence. The 


‘Soarez defined rhetoric as ars dicendi, Perpinian, in his 
revision, used Quintilian's definition. Quintilian treated rhetoric 
under three headings: the art (bene dicendi, ‘speaking well'), the art- 
tist (orator who speaks well), and the work (his achievement, that is, 
Speaking well), See Inst, 2, 14, 5ff. 


“This definition of art, verbatim from the De Or, 1,20. 92, was 
inserted by Perpinian in his 1565 revised edition of TAriR. Thus, it 
replaced the following definition which Soarez (1562) took from the 
Brut, 76,263, making his customary omissions, substitutions, and 
. §fammiatical changes: "Art furnishes the set principles and rules for 

making something and provides an orderly arrangement with certain 
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reason is, although the majority argue cases in 

G. DeOr 2. court recklessly and without any method, still some 
of them as a result of some kind of habit speak 
more cleverly than others. Without doubt, if any~ 
one considers the reason why some men speak bet- 
ter than others, he can express it. A man, then, 
who has made a study of the whole field, if he does 


not clearly discover an art, at least he will find a 


methods that allow no wandering about in the accomplishment of it," 
{From microfilm copy of TArtR 1.1, 1562 ed., in the writer's pos- 
session. ) 

Depending on which definition appears in a given copy of 
TArtR, we can recognize it as stemming from the 1562 ed. or the 1565 
rev.ed, In either case, the manner of using the borrowed definition of 
art is characteristic of the treatment both Soarez and Perpinian give 
much of the borrowed materials that constitute such a large part of 
TArtR. 

In compiling TArtR, Soarez excised unessential ideas and 
phrases without sacrificing the core of classical theory. At times, his 
conciseness requires elucidation by the teacher, a factor which Soarez 
consciously conceived, Often he borrowed a passage from the ancients 
and proceeded to substitute a key word of his own. In this way, he lift- 
ed a sentence from its context and sewed it into a different thought, there- 
by being able to use the artistic verbal framework of his source. An 
example is Soarez' definition of art which he lifted from its context in 
which it was an explanation of the "school of Hermogenes on invention" 
and its relation to "speaking." By substituting “art," ‘making some- 
thing, and "accomplishing it" for ‘school of invention" and "speaking," 
Searez developed his idea in the verbal framework of Cicero. The re- 
sult is a working definition which a teacher could enlarge upon, 

Perpinian followed the same method in his revision of TArtR, 
However, the definition he substituted for Soarez' is actually Cicero's 
definition of art, except for the usual minor grammatical alterations 
hecessary to allow it to stand, as it were, on its own verbal legs in 
Perpinian's framework of expression, 


in Chap. 3 you 
will find an- 
other defini- 
tion 


Function and 
purpose of 
rhetoric 

Or 

Inv 1, 


Excellence of 
eloquence 
DeOr 1, 
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kind cf art. 
Speaking well means to speak the best of 
thoughts with carefully chosen words. 
The function of rhetoric is te speak suit- 
ably for persuasion. Its purpose is to persuade 


by speech, 


CHAPTER II 


THE USEFULNESS AND EXCELLENCE 
OF ELOQUENCE 

The excellence of eloquence can be under- 
stood from the fact that it has always especially 
flourished and ever held sway in every free people, 
and most of all in undisturbed states. 

What is more agreeabie to the understanding 
and the ear than an oration that has been embellished 


and polished with wise sentiments and dignified © 
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3See De Or. 1, 3, "/T/he whole art of oratory lies open to the 
view, and is concerned in some measure with the common practice, 
custom, and speech of mankind." Cicero, De Oratore, trans. E, W. 
Sutton and H. Rackham, (London, 1942), I, 11. Cited as: De Oratore. ~ 


Orator's great and 
noble duties both 
to state and to 
individuals 

DeOr 2, 


DeOr 1, 


DeOr 2. 
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expression? What more moving and impressive 
than for men's minds to be changed by the speech 
of a single man? What more wonderful than argu~ 
ment that is illuminated by a splendor of words? 

An orator's function is to furnish advice 
on matters of great importance, stating his opinion 
in appropriate language, He is to stir an indiffer~ 
ent populace and subdue an unruly one, By this 
same power the evil of men is summoned to its un- 
doing, virtue to its reward, Who can urge more 
warmly to goodness and recall us more forcefully 
from error? Who can censure evil men more 
severely? Who can praise the good more fully? 
Whose charges can more thoroughly undermine 
greed? Whose consolation can more gently lighten 
sorrow? And not to pursue this line, almost an 
endless one, I shall be brief. 

For these reasons I am convinced that up- 
on the restraint and wisdom of the perfect crator 
depend not only the speaker's authority but the wel- 
fare of many individuals and especially that of the 


atate as a whole. Therefore, as the power of 


Eloquence must 
be joined with 
integrity 


Material of art 
Inv |. 


Difference be- 
tween material 
of rhetoric and 
of other arts 
DeOr 2, 
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eloquence is greater, it must the more be joined 


_ with integrity and utter discretion. If we were to 


_ teach the ability to speak to people who lack these 


virtues, we would certainly not be training orators 


but would be providing mad men with weapons.,. 


CHAPTER IIl | 
THE MATERIAL OF RHETORIC 


The material of an art is that with which 
the art as a whole and the skill which derives from 
the art are concerned. For instance, if we call 
cheasain and wounds the material of cnadvenen be- 
cause all medicine deals with these, we likewise 
call the material of the in of chataxie those objects 
with which the art and the skill of oratory are con- 
cerned. 

There is this difference between the other 
arts, except dialectic and eloquence, that almost 
all other arts remain unmixed; however, speaking 


well, which means with wisdom, experience, and 


Two kinds of 
inquiries 
PartOr 

Top 


Meaning of pro- 


positum 
Top 
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polish, has no distinct field within the boundaries 
of which it is confined. Any subject men are able 
to discuss must be spoken well by the man who 
claims to be able to do it, Otherwise, we must 
forsake the term eloquence, 
The material supplied to an orator for 


speaking is the inquiry. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE INQUIRY 


There are two kinds of inquiry: one gen- 
eral, 4 which the Greeks cail thesis and Cicero 
calls propositum; the other fixed and definite, usu- 
ally called hypothesis by the Greeks and either 
causa or controversia / cause or case / by the 
Latins. 

The propositum involves a general inquiry 


of the following kind, Should a man seek to be 


4General and particular inquiries are also called unlimited 
and limited inquiries or questions. 


Meaning of 
cause 


Two kinds of 


proposita 
Q 3.5. 


Three kinds of 
particular 
causes 
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eloquent? A cause is marked by the mention of 
particular persons, places, times, actions, and 
dealings in this way, Was Socrates justly condemn- 
ed by the Athenians? 

There are two kinds of proposita: the 
first is theoretical, the purpose of which is infor- 
mation, as for instance, Is the sun many times 
the size of the earth? The second is practical, 
which aims at doing something. For instance I 
ask, What must we do to promote friendship? Al- 
though these kinds are used in general inquiries, 
they may be changed to particular causes. 

There are three kinds of particular causes: 
those concerning a court trial, deliberation, and 
embellishment, ? This last type has its own proper 
name of panegyric from the fact that it is particu- 


larly useful for eulogies. 


5¥or these three terms Soarez used the nouns judicium, de- 
liberatio, and exornatio. They constitute three kinds of speaking 
which are usually called forensic, deliberative, and epideictic or de- 


monstrative, 


Divisions of em- 
bellishment, its 
time and aim 

Inv i. 

A. Rh 1. 4, 


Divisions of del- 
iberation, its 
time and aim 

A. Rh l, 


Divisions of 
court trial, its 
time, ain 
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CHAPTER V 
EMBELLISHMENT, DELIBERATION AND THE 
COURT TRIAL (EPIDEICTIC, DELIBERATIVE, 
AND FORENSIC SPEAKING) 

There are two divisions of embellishment, 
praise and blame, The time may be either present 
or past, When an orator praises, he especially 
has honor in view; when he blames, dishonor. 

And he arouses pleasure in his listeners. 

Deliberation embraces persuasion and 
discussion, but the time is future, The aim which 
an orator sets for himself in giving advice is util- 
ity and a communication of hope or fear in one who . 
is deliberating. 

A court trial embraces prosecution and 
dsfenec, i» an inquiry concerning the just and the 


unjust, its aim rests upen the severity or clem- 


ency of the judge, 


General investi- 
gation is part 

of cause 

PartOr 

Top 

Q 3. 5, 
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CHAPTER VI 
HOW HYPOTHESIS IS TO BE REDUCED 
oe Seana tae 

Let it be regarded, then, as a settled 
principle that both general and particular inquiries 
are within the province of an orator. Buta gener- 
al investigation is, we might say, in some way 
part of a cause. A general inquiry is, in fact, 
contained in a particular, and yet everything is re- 
lated to the general, Thus, that part of a speech 
which belongs to a universal class often embraces 
entire causes. Whatever the matter of a dispute 
is, which the Greeks call crinomenon, I admit it 
is well-named so as to be transferred to a general 
inquiry and be treated in an universal class, un- 
less the argument is concerning a fact which is 
customarily settled by inference. 

For instance, this inquiry is particular, 


Should the philosophy of Aristotle be learned 


Sinquiries treated in this chapter are (1) general, hypothesis 
(Greek term), propositum (Latin term); (2) particular, thesis (Greek), 
Causa (Latin). See Chap, 4, 
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thoroughly? We could call this a part of the gen- 
eral inquiry, Should philosophy be learned thor- 
oughly? Towards this an orator will direct his 


particular inquiry. 


DeOr 3. Those speeches turn out to be the most 
Most ornamented 

speeches are ornamented which make the widest digressions 
these which dem- : 

onstrate effect and, in avoiding a personal and particular con- 

of universal 

class troversy, concentrate entirely on a demonstration 


of the power of the universal class. Their pur- 
pose is for the audience to be able to pass judg- 
ment on particular points, once it knows the na- 
ture, class, and general subject as a whole. 

Or Therefore, an outstanding orator, if he can, al- 
ways deflects a debate from a discussion of partic- 
ular persons and times, the reason being that you 
have more freedom when you debate a general 
class rather than a particular. As a result, what 
has been examined in a universal class still has 


to be examined in the particular. 


Five elements 
of rhetoric 
DeOr 2. 

Inv 1. 


Inv 1, 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC 


There are five elements and limbs, so to 
speak, of eloquence: invention, disposition, ex- 
pression, memory, and delivery. It is necessary 
to discover what to say; arrange what has been 
discovered; then cast it into language; afterwards, 
memorize it; and take the final step of speaking 
it. 

Invention is the thinking out of valid or 
very probable arguments to make a cause capable 
of proof, 

Arrangement is the orderly distribution 
of arguments that have been found by invention. 

Expression means the adjusting of words 
suitable for the sistement of ideas. 

Memory is the mind's firm grasp of mat- 


ter and expressions for its own purpose. ¥ 


Tor its own purpose! ad inTentionem raises several ques- 
tions. The Inv. 1.7.9, source of TAriR's five definitions of the ele- 


Ments of rhetoric, uses ad inVentionem ‘for invention. ' 


This raises 


two questions: (1) What is the.correct reading in the Inv. 7 (2) Is the 
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Delivery is the control of voice and body 
scserdiag to the importance of the subject and the 
style, 
Certain persons who wanted judgment to 
be the sixth element of rhetoric are not to be lis- 
Judgment is not tened to. Judgment is so intermingled with the 
an element of 
rhetoric first three elements of rhetoric (for without judg- 
Q 3.3. 


ment there can be neither invention, nor arrange- 


ment, nor expression) that I think that delivery, 


If one has not too, in a special way borrows from it. We cannot 
used the process 
of judgment in even believe that one has applied invention if he 


invention, he 

should not be con- has not used the process of judgment. We should 
sidered to have 

used invention have a similar view about the other elements of 


phrase in TArtR a misprint, or variant reading, or an original addi- 
tion by Perpinian? 

According to a critical edition of the Inv., all editions and 
MSS have inVentionem except three which either delete or change it 
to ad elocutionem ,'for expression.' See M, Tullii Ciceronis Libri 
Rhetorici, ed, John August Ernest (London, 1830), I, 596n.2. Thus, 
we may say that the source almost invariably reads inVentionem, not 
inTentionem. 

The second question does not concern the 1562 ed. since 
Seoarez omitted the phrase entirely. Consequently, Perpinian (1) in- 
tended to borrow inVentionem from his source but encountered a mis- 
print; or (2) he used an edition of the Inv. which had this variant read- 
ing; or (3) he injected an original phrase, following his practice of 
altering his sources, Comparison with other editions available to the 
writer shows that inTentionem occurs in Tramezzino's 1565, 1568, 
1569 eds. and in the Cologne 1570 ed. And the Cologne edition might 
have been pirated from Tramezzino, despite the "copyright" of Pius 
IV and of the Venetian Senate. 
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rhetoric which involve judgment, 
Hence, itis stuns that eloquence is one 
of the most difficult of all attainments, for each 
Brut of these five elements which are said te comprise 
it is a considerable art in its own right. There- 
fore, we can estimate the amount of energy and 
the extent of the trouble involved in combining 
_ five very important arts. Altogether, then, there 
Orator's are five elements of rhetoric which are an orator's 


business 
business: invention, arrangement, expression, 


memory, and delivery. & 


CHAPTER VIII 


MEANS FOR ACHIEVING ELOQUENCE; 
FIRST, NATURAL ABILITY 


Eloquence con- Eloquence, which consists of the five ele- 
sists of natural 

ability, art, ments listed above, is achieved by means of natu- 
practice, and 

imitation ral ability, art, practice, and imitation. Though 
Q 3,5, 

DeOr 1, 2, Quintilian subordinates imitation to art and Cicero 


Her 
Ssoarez made the following distribution among these five ele- 
ments: invention, Bk.1, Chaps, 12-32; arrangement, Bk.2, Chaps. 1-27; 
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puts it under practice, still other writers more 

properly removed it from both. Consequently, we 

must treat each of these individual means of achiev- 

ing eloquence since they are of the utmost impor- 

tance. . 
DeOr ‘er First then, natural ability contributes 
Nature é 
most to speaking, It is not in the theory and meth- 
od of the art of speaking that writers have been de- 
ficient but in natural ability to speak, There should 
be certain quick operations of mind and natural abil- 
ity which are keen in thinking, fertile in explanation 
and embellishment, firm and lasting in memory. 

If anyone mistakenly thinks that art can 
produce these powers, which is not true--for it 
would be a remarkable state of affairs if art could 
enkindle and stimulate them; all of them are in- 


capable of being planted and bestowed by art since 


they are gifts of nature--what will he say of those 


expression in the strict sense, Bk. 3, Chaps. 1-58; expression ina 
restricted sense, Bk, 3, Chaps,1-51; memory, Bk. 3, Chaps, 52-55; 
delivery, Bk. 3, Chaps, 56-58. ’ 


9 From second paragraph to last sentence of chapter, passage 
is almost verbatim from De Or. 1.25, 1 13ff. 
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gifte which man himself certainly has from birth? 
What of his readiness of tongue, the tone of his 
voice, his lungs, physical strength, and a certain 


symmetrical fashioning of the face and body as a 


whole? 
Natural gifts I do not insist upon these operations of 
are improved by 
means of art mind and natural ability to the extent that art can- 


not polish something, and I am aware that good 
qualities can be improved by education and that the 
pest! can still in come way be refined and pointed 
up. But there are some men so tongue-tied, or so 
dissonant.in tone, or so unrefined and boorish in 
appearance and gesture that even though they are 
sound in natural ability and acquired skill, never- 
theless, they cannot be ranked among orators. 
There are others so skillful and expert in the same 
respects, as a result of natural gifts, that they do 


not seem to be born but to. have been fashioned by 


10perpinian appears to have intentionally changed the meaning 
of the source upon which he borrows, by omitting ‘not, ' non before 'the 
best, ' optima. The De Or, 1. 25.115 reads: “whatis not of the finest 
(non optima) can be refined."" Soarez, borrowing exactly from the 
Source, includes Cicero's non. Tramezzino’s 1565, 1568, 1569 eds. 
and the Cologne 1570 ed. omit the negative. 
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some god. 

It is a great responsibility and a task for 
aman to defend and publicly declare that one 
should be listened to on matters of the greatest 
moment in a large assembly of people, while every- 
one else is quiet, For there is scarcely anyone 
present who does not see in a clearer and more 
penetrating manner the faults of the speaker rather 
than his good qualities. So, whatever fault he pos- 
sesses hides even his good qualities that deserve 
praise, 

It is not that I discuss this idea with the 
intention of altogether discouraging young men 
from a study of oratory, if, perchance, they lack 
some natural talent. That very mediocrity in 
speaking, whatever degree of it they were able to 


attain, has brought renown to many. 


CHAPTER IX 


Or 
DeOr 1, 


DeOr 2. 


DeOr 2, 


DeOr 1. 
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To a high degree of natural ability we 
should join art which originated from a study of 
nature, for attentive observation of nature produces 
art. As I see it, all rules have this property: it 
is not that the orators who have practiced them 
have won praise for speaking, but men have noted 
and selected those things which naturally make 
men eloquent. Thus, eloquence is not born of the- 
orizing, but theory comes from eloquence, Still, 
I do not reject theory, If theory is less important 
for speaking well, nevertheless the study of it is 
not a worthless occupation, 

Art, then, does not have the power to 
generate and produce an ability which is totally 
lacking among our natural endowments, but rather 
to elicit and strengthen qualities which are ours 
from birth. If mere attention to rules of oratory 
which are important in speaking could of itself 
produce eloquent speakers, who would not be elo~- 
quent? Who could not somehow learn them, if not 
easily, then with some exertion? 


Thus, we must understand that some 


DeOr 2, 


Art must be 
carefully studied 
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things are more important than others in acquir- 
ing eloquence but that art should not be neglected 
for this reason. For if 1 said that art was useless, 
I would be lying. It wtiends certain reminders to 
guide an orator as a standard of judgment,so that 
in keeping to it he may wander less from the pur- 
pose he set for himself. 

As I see it, here is the force and advan- 
tage of precept: art does not lead us to discover 
what to say; rather it makes us confident that 
what we achieve by nature, study, and practice is 
right, or it apprises us that itis wrong, since we 
have acquired a standard of judgment. For this 
reason, rhetoric should be studied carefully, see- 
ing that she teaches the method and the theory of 
speaking. For even if some with a wealth of nat- 
ural gifts attain an ability in speaking, indepen- 
dently of theory, it still remains true that art is 
amore reliable guide than nature. The reason is 
that even if a person speaks well without formal 
training, nevertheless he cannot always be ready 


to speak on the spur of the moment, \ 
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A passage which Marcus Tullius neatly 
composed on outstanding virtue can also be applied 
to superior eloquence: 


Let us admit that there have been many men 
of superior natural ability and superior elo- 
quence who have achieved fluency and style 
by their own efforts without formal training 
and by their natural talents alone. Let us 
add that more often native ability without 
training has done more for the success of a 
speech than training without ability, But 

let us argue that when some theoretical sys- 
tem of training is combined with exceptional 
natural capacity the usual result is a product 
so wonderful and unique that I cannot de- 
scribe it, 11 : 


~~ 
a3! 
wi 

ie; 


Arch ik 


CHAPTER X 
PRACTICE 


In a superior natural ability which art has 


Practice in polished, practice achieves finish and perfection in 
speaking 

achieves per- speaking, So, it is extremely important to acquire 
fection ; 
DeOr 1, an interest and fire of enthusiasm without which 


1 lDerpinian supplied this passage in which he substituted the key 
word "eloquence" that suited his aim and still clothed his idea in Cice- 
ronian language. 
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nobody will ever achieve anything exceptional, 
certainly not eloquence. An earnestness in prac- 
tice is born of this ardor, As a result, when an 
occasion presents itself of the sort which is brought 
to an orator, our speech will be as much as pos~ 
sible in keeping with the nature of the occasion. * 
But the majority in such a situation exercise only 
their voice (and that unskillfully) and sheer bodily 
strength, Faster and faster they move their tongue, 
and they revel in a cascade of words, Their mis- 
take is in having heard it said that men are ac- 
customed to become speakers by speaking. The 
adage is also true: By speaking poorly men very 
easily become poor speakers. For this reason, 
in your exercises of practicing, even if it is prof- 
itable often to speak extempore still it is more 
profitable, after giving time to reflection, to 
speak with better preparation and more accuracy. 

To tell the truth, the chief thing is what 


we do least, It takes great pains to write as much 


1279 end of chapter, adherence to De Or. 1. 34, 149, 156. 
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as possible, which the majority shun. Bansal 
tion is the best, the most excellent author and 
teacher of eloquence, and properly so. For if 
careful preparation and thought easily surpass the 
extempore, casual speech, certainly careful and 
diligent writing will surpass thought itself, 

Now, operations and drills of the voice, 
breath, entire body, and tongue itself do not so 
much need art ag labor, Memory must also be 
exercised in learning by heart as many of our!4 
Latin writings and those of foreigners as possible, 
In this practice I do not completely dislike the use, 
if you are accustomed to it, of that system of top~- 


ics and models which is taught in theory. 


CHAPTER x1!4 


IMITATION 


13:Qur Latin writings, ' nostris dees not refer to the age of 
Soarez but to that of Cicero, as in De Or. 1, 34, 157. 


14perpinian supplied this chapter, borrowing all but the last 
paragraph from De Or.2.21, 22, 


kad 
DeOr 2, Though nature itself leads one to that 
grand and glorious style of outstanding orators, 
still nature cannot adequately advance unless he 


endeavors with the game!S 


zeal and strives by 
imitation and unless he habituates himself to 
speak in such a manner that with his whole soul 
and mind he contemplates them. 

Let this, then, be the first of my rules, 
that we indicate whom we copy and in such a man- 
ner that a student will follow very carefully the 
most excellent qualities of his model. For there 
is no other reason why each age has produced its 
almost distinctive style of speaking except that 
there has always been someone whom the majority 
wanted to be like. Leta person, then, who wishes 
to achieve such a likeness through imitation, pur- 
sue it by frequent and extended practice and espe- 


cially by written composition, 


We also have to study not only orators but 


15 another instance of Perpinian's borrowing from a context 
without making it clear to his readers. Cicero, in the De Or. 2,21, 89, 
encouraged the same application,"' referring to the style of Crassus 
which he had just discussed, 


PartOr 


Orator proves 
by arguments 
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algo actors, so that bad practice does not lead us 
into some uncouth, distorted habit, 

Since we on treated the definition, the 
excellence, purpose, function, and material of 
rhetoric and have explained how many divisions it 
has; and since we have shown that nature, art, 
practice, and imitation are aéceenasy to attain 
eloquence, it remains for us to examine the indi- 


vidual elements of rhetoric, 


CHAPTER XII 
INVENTION! 6 


Since the first duty of an orator, then, is 
to discover arguments, he will take pains to find 
out how to present proofs to those whom he wishes 


to persuade and how to arouse their feelings. 


An orator proves by means of arguments. 


He moves an audience by urging them towards 


16rnvention is treated in Chaps. 12-32. 


Four kinds 
of feeling 
Tuse 4, 
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pleasure, discomfort, fear, or desire. 

For there is this number of feelings, and 
each has many sub-divisions. Since every stirring 
of the soul arises from some expectation of good 
or evil, delight and desire arise from expectation 
of good, Distress and fear are found in expecta- 
tion of evil. So, distress that is not troublesome 
is a newly-formed apprehension of present evil, 
in which it seems natural for the spirit to be de~ 
pressed and constrained, Pleasure is newly- 
formed expectation of present good in which it is 
natural for the spirit to be elated. Fear is appre- 
hension of a threatening evil which seems unbear- 
able. Desire is expectation of a future good which 
is useful and is present. The expectation, how- 
ever, which is contained in all the preceding 
definitions is a feeble affirmation. 

In a general inquiry an orator only proves, 
but in a cause he proves and arouses feelings. 


Soon we shall discuss feeling. ‘7 


17 chap. 38, "The Emotions, " 


Meaning of in- 
vention, of 

' argument 
PartOr 


Argument 


. Meaning of ar- 
gumentation 

Top 

Dialecticians 
employ argumen- 
tation more con- 
Cisely than 
orators 

DeOr 
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CHAPTER XIlIl 
THE MEANING OF INVENTION, ARGUMENT, 
AND ARGUMENTATION 

Invention means thinking out an argument. 
An argument is something capable of proving, 
which has been thought out for purposes of per- 
suading, Or in other words, it is an argument for 
establishing (bine in a doubtful matter, 

Faith is a strong expectation. For in- 
stance, if you wish to prove that eloquence should 
be desired and you think this out that undoubtedly 
eloquence is the ari of speaking well, this enables 
you to carry on the argumentation thus: 

The art of speaking well is to be desired. 
That art is eloquence. 
Therefore, eloquence is to be desired. 

Argumentation means the unfolding of an 
argument which dialecticians employ more con~ 
cisely and more scrupulously, and orators more 
freely and with greater display, 

A topic is the location of an argument, 


Aristotle pointed out certain topics from which 


Arguments are 
either intrinsic 
or extrinsic 
Top 

PartOr 
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every kind of argumentation is discovered for 
every type of debate. These appear to be nothing 
else but signs which remind us what we ought to 


investigate in the topics themselves. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE KINDS OF ARGUMENTS 


Some arguments are inherent in the very 
nature of the subject under discussion; where- 
fore, they are termed intrinsic, Others, brought 
in from outside the subject, are called extrinsic 
because they are removed and widely separated 
from the subject being discussed. For example, 
if you say that eloquence should be desired be- 
cause itis the art of speaking well, the reason is 
intrinsic to the subject, for eloquence is the art 
of speaking well. But if you say that eloquence 
should be sought because Aristotle, Cicero, or 
Plato thought so, the reason will be extrinsic, for 


the authority of these men is not contained in the 
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very nature of eloquence which should be desired 


for its own sake without their recommendation. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE NUMBER OF TOPiIcs!8 


Sixteen topics There are sixteen topics from which in- 
for intrinsic 

proofs trinsic proofs are derived. Some come from defi- 
Top 

PartOr nition; others from enumeration of parts; others 


from etymology; others are called conjugates; 
some come from genus, species, resemblance, 
difference, contraries, adjuncts, antecedents, 
consequents, repugnants, causes, and effects; 
from comparison with objects that are greater, 


equal, or less. 


18¥ollowing his enumeration of sixteen topics for intrinsic 
proofs and six for extrinsic, Soarez treats them at length in Chaps. 
16-30. Chaps.31, 32 should be read in connection with Chap. 15, 
since they include Soarez' further ideas on the topics, His reason 
for separating this material is clear from the titles and from the 
fact that Chaps. 31, 32 fittingly close his treatment of the twenty-two 
topics first listed in Chap. 15 and then expanded in subsequent 
Chapters, 


Six borrowed 
proofs 
[af i 


Top 


Many kinds of 
definitions 


Manner of form- 
ing definition 
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Quintilian lists six extrinsic proofa: 
decisions of previous courts; public opinion; 
evidence derived by torture; records; oaths; 


witnesses, 


CHAPTER XVI 


DEFINITION 


A definition explains the nature of the 


object it defines. For instance, virtue is a 


proper disposition of mind, or rhetoric is the 
theory of speaking. 

There are many kinds of definitions and 
rules for their formulation, but they have nothing 
te do with the purpose of this book. The only 
thing te be mentioned here is how to formulate 
a definition. Thus, the following is what the an- 
cients teach: when you have selected those qual- 
ities which the object you wish to define has in 
common with other objects, continue the investi- 


gation to a point where a distinctive quality which 
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cannot be applied to any other object is produced, 
Here is an example: rhetoric is an art, "Art" is 
only a general term. There are many kinds of 
arts, such as grammar and dialectic. Add only 
the one phrase “of speaking," and now rhetoric 
appears to be differentiated from objects that share 
in similar qualities, As a result, the definition 
is expanded to: rhetoric is the art of speaking. 
Orator must have An eloquent speaker must have an abil- 
ability to formu- 
late definitions ity to forraulate definitions so that he can define 
Or 
an object. Often our opinions about different 
matters have to be expanded in language, and the 
meaning of a complex subject must be clarified 
by definition, A definition unfolds a complicated 
problem under discussion. An orator, however, 
will not formulate it so concisely and in such a 
Orator will de- condensed manner as is generally done in learned 
fine at greater 
length and with disputations but at greater length, with more full- 
more fullness 
DeOr 2. ness, and more appropriately to common idiom 


and popular understanding. Thus, Cicero tells 


us what the optimates are when he says: 


Meaning of opti- 
mates 
Sest 


Top 


Orators and 
poets often 
define by 
transferring 


Top 


Off 1, 
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But the class as a whole {to avoid any mis- 
takes) can be delimited and defined in a few 
words: “All the optimates are those who are 
neither criminal, nor naturally wicked, nor 
raving mad, nor burdened with financial 
worries," 

The following is a pattern for a proof 

derived from definition: 

Civil law is the equity governing those who 
are members of the same commonwealth 
for the purpose of securing their rights. 
But a knowledge of that equity is useful. 


Therefore, knowledge of the civil law is 
useful, 


Often orators and poets also define by 
transferring an analogous phrase in a rather 
pleasant way. You may imitate these if, for in- 
stance, you wish to define youth as the flower of 


his age, or old age as the evening of life. 
CHAPTER XVII 


ENUMERATION OF PARTS 


A proof from enumeration of parts should 
be used in such a manner that we omit no part. 


For instance, if you wish to prove that cleverness 


Origin of words, 
called etymology 
by Greeks, is 
familiar to poets 
and orators 
Q1,6. 

Top 

F 5, 64 

Origin of "sen- 
ate!! 
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is not a virtue,by arguing from four main sources 
of virtue, namely, prudence, justice, fortitude, 
and temperance, you may do it thus: 


Everything that is virtue derives from one 
of four sources. Either it deals with 


(1) a perception and intelligent development 
of truth; or 

(2) safeguarding the association of men, 
rendering each his due and preserving 
confidence in contracts; or 

(3) the extent and vigor of a lofty and in- 
domitable courage; or 

(4) the arrangement and limit of everything 
that happens or is reported, to which 
belong discretion and moderation, 


Cleverness derives from none of these parts. 


Therefore, cleverness is not a virtue, 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ETYMOLOGY 


Etymology, which investigates the origin 


of words, was called notatio by Cicero. Orators 


and poets often use this device, For example, 
Ovid writes: "The senate takes its mellowed 


name from old men (senibus)"; and also: 


F 4, 82-84. 
Origin of 
"April" 


Proof from 
etymology 


Force of this 
example is con- 
tained in 
speech against 
Piso 


Top 
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For they say that April was named from the 

open (apertum) season, because spring then 

opens (aperit) all things, and the sharp frost- 

bound cold departs, and earth unlocks her 

teaming soil. A 

A proof is based on etymology when it is 

drawn from the meaning of a word in this manner; 
"If a consul is one who has regard for his father- 


land, then Piso is no consul, for he is overthrow~ 


ing it." 


GHAPTER XIX 
CONJUGATES 


Conjugates are terms which are derived 
from words of the same family. Words of the 
same family are those which descendfrom a single 
stem but have different grammatical forms, For 
example, wise, wisely, wisdom, Ovid used an ar-~ 


gument from this kind of etymological relationship, 


199vid, Publii Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri sex, The Fasti 
of Ovid, trans. James George Frazer (London, 1929), I, 185. 


ERA B. 277] 


[Fav 8, 83-84/ 


Ter 
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thus: "Golden, indeed, is the age and to gold the 
highest honor comes." Juvenal wrote: 'Count it 
the greatest of all sins to ueciax life to honour 
and to lose, for the sake of living, all that makes 
life worth having. "20 Cicero has these words; 
"For since that entire case of mine was consular 
and senatorial, I needed the help of consul and 
senate,"' There is also that particularly neat 
comment [of Terrence/ : "Iam a human being; 
therefore, nothing human do I deem stranger to 
me." In the De Oratore, Book II, Cicero uses 
this example: “If the highest praise is to be 
given to loyalty,. you should be moved at the sight 


of Quintus Metellus so loyally mourning," 


CHAPTER XX 


GENUS AND SPECIES 


20 tuvenal, Juvenal and Perseus, trans. G. G. Ramsay 
(London, 1930), p, 165. 


Meaning of genus 
DeOr 1. 


Meaning of 
species 
DeOr I, 
Off 1. 


Proof from 
genus 
Q 5.10, 
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A genus wnteades two or more subdivi- 
sions that are like one another with respect to 
some quality but differ in appearance. The sub- 
divisions that genus includes are termed species, 
For instance, virtue is a genus because it includes 
several species, to be exact,four: prudence, jus- . 
tice, fortitude, and temperance. These are like 
one another in that all are virtues, Just as pru- 
dence is a virtue, so are justice, fortitude, and 
temperance. This makes the nature of species 
clear, for itis a subdivision under genus. 

Here is how a proof from genus is used: 
"All merit of virtue consists in action; therefore, 
all merit of prudence consists in action," A 
proof from species follows: "Whatever is justice 


is certainly a virtue," 


CHAPTER XXI 


RESEMBLANCE AND DIFFERENCE 


Meaning of 
resemblance 
Her 4. 


2nd Phil 


Tr 1.4, a1 


Proof from 
difference 
DeOr 2. 
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Resemblance means a transfer, between 
objects that are unlike, of something in which they 
are like. We use it in a proof in the following way. 
Cicero, for instance, has: 
But beyond doubt, even as some because 
of disease and numbness of perception do 
not perceive the flavor of foed, so the 
lustful, the greedy, and the criminal have 
no taste for genuine glory. 
Ovid writes: "'Tis‘clear that as tawny gold is 
tested in the flames so loyalty must be proved in 
times of stress, "22 
Proof from difference or diversity is 
presented in this manner: "If barbarians custom- 


arily live only for the day, then our plans ought 


to be for eternity." 


CHAPTER XXII 


CONTRARIES 


2l correction: 1.5. 25-26, 


220vid, Tristia ja and / Ex Ponto, trans. Arthur Leslie 
Wheeler (London, 1924), p.31. Cited as: Tristia, 


Four kinds of 
contraries 
Aristotle in 
chapter on 
opposites 

Cc. Top 
Meaning of 
opposites 


Proofs from 


opposites 


Tuse 5, 


Meaning of 
privatives 
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There are four kinds of contraries: 
opposites, privatives, comparatives, and nega- 
tives. 

Opposites are in the same category 
but at different extremities. For example, al- 
though vivtes and vice are dispositions of the soul, 
still they are at opposite extremes from one an- 
other, The same applies to war and peace, folly 
and wisdom, from which proofs such as the fol- 
lowing are derived: "If we run away from folly, 
let us pursue wisdom; if from evil, let us pursue 
goodness,"' This notion of opposition is behind 
the words of Drancis in Virgil: "There is no safe- 
ty in war; all of us ask peace of you." This re- 
sembles the following: "War works our ruin; we 
must seek peace." Cicero used this example: 
"When men admit that there is power enough in 
vice to make a wretched life, should they not grant 
that virtue has the same power te make a happy 
life?" Contraries derive from opposites. 

Privatives consist in a state and the ab- 


sence of the state, such as light and darkness, life 


Top 


Proof from 
privatives 
Mil 


Marcel 


Negatives are 
contrary in eve- 
ry respect to 
affirmatives 
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and death, knowledge and lack of knowledge, hu- 
manity and inhumanity. Thus, the prefix in de- 
prives a word of the force which it would have if 
the prefix were not placed before it. The state- 
ment of Cicero in the speech in defense of Milo 
uses privatives: ‘Do you sit there, then, aveng- 
ers of the death of him whose life you would not 
restore if you had the power to do it?" 

In the third place, there are compara- 
tives, such as, double and single, given and re~ 
ceived, the soldier and general, teaching and 
learning. The following remark of Cicero is an 
example: "Hence, we should be able to under- 
stand the great merit of a favor done from the 
greatness of the glory of receiving it." Also this 
example, "In a great and noble art there ia no dan- 
ger of anyone thinking it ignoble to teach others 
what was very noble for them to learn themselves." 
This is the sense of Virgil's line, "I, a mother, re- 
quest weapons for my son." 

Finally, negatives are contrary in every 


respect to affirmatives. For example, "If this is 


Meaning of 
adjuncts 
Top 


Adjuncts have 
very wide field 


Proof from 
adjuncts 
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so, that is not." Gf these one is true and the other 


false, 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ADJUNCTS /COLLATERAL CIRCUMSTANCES/ 


Adjuncts are such things as are connected 
to an object. For example, place, time, and what- 
ever are circumstantial to an object, like clothing 
and companionship are circumstantial to man, and 
also preparations, conversation, the patier of feet, 
clatter of men, a blush, palor, and anything else 
that can arouse suspicion. 

Adjuncts thus cover a very wide field be- 
cause they include things, too, which relate to 
man's mind or body, such as: virtue, vices, beau- 
ty, or ugliness of countenance, and innumerable — 
other things, 

Cicero draws a proof from these adjuncts 


when he speaks in behalf of Milo, thus: 
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Mil Let us consider now the central point: 
who had the better position for ambush 
at that very place where they did actually 
meet . 


After much in the same vein, he continues a 
little farther on: 
Mark this fellow coming out, the first to 
come suddenly from his villa. Why at 
evening? Why need his pace be so mea~ 
sured? Whatis the meaning of it, espe- 


cially at that hour? 


In defense of Cornelius, Cicero said: 


Praise of Will anyone venture to say that a man, en- 
Pompey dowed with a certain unparalleled and novel 
Balb sense of duty, strength, and loyalty has 


knowingly overlooked the treaties, violated 
and broken them ? 


He is speaking of Pompey. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ANTECEDENTS AND CONSEQUENTS 


A. Top 2, 2. Antecedents precede consequents in such 
Top 

How antecedents 2 manner that they are inevitably connected with 
differ from 

adjuncts them, and for this reason they differ from adjuncts. 


Conjugates are never inevitably connected with 
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objects to which they are adjuncts. The pattern 
of a proof from antecedents is as follows: "The 


sun has risen; therefore, it is daytime." 


A. Top 2. 2. Conseguents are the statements that in- 
Top 

Nature of evitably follow upon a proposition, We draw a 
consequents 


proof from them when reasoning, which makes a 
doubtful thing credible,is inferred from consequents, 
thus: "It is daytime; therefore, the sun has 

risen." Cicero's remark directed to Antonius is 
drawn from this topic: "However, he himself re- 
ceived a heavy wound as the scar attests. Be- 
cause the scar was large, it proved the wound 


also was large." 


CHAPTER XV 


REPUGNANTS 
Repugnants dif- There is no fixed rule or norm which dis- 
fer from contra - 
riesand / the tinguishes one repugnant from another, and this 
topic of / dif- 
ference is the reason they are separated from contraries — 


and differents; for example, to love and to hate 


Meaning of 
cause 


Four kinds 
of cause 


Meaning of 
purpose 
A. Ph 2, 3. 
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are contraries. To love and to hurt, injure,and 
abuse are repugnants. 
The following is a sample of proof from 
repugnants; "He loves him; therefore he does 
not abuse him,"' Hortensius was not an opponent 
of Gicero or his critic, for one was always helping 


the other by consultation, advice, and favors, 


CHAPTER XXVI 


CAUSES 


A cause by its own influence produces 
that of which itis the cause. For example, a 
wound is the cause of death; failure to digest food, 
the cause of sickness; fire, of heat. There are 
four kinds of cause; the purpose, the agent, form, 
and matter, 23 


The purpose is the reason why something 


is done, For example, the purpose of a house is 


23 aristotelian causes commonly termed: final, efficient, 
formal, and material. See Physica 194516; Metaphysica 98326. 


Fin 2, 


Man is destined 
for understand- 
ing and action 


Meaning of effi- 
cient cause 


Sen 


Proof from 
efficient cause 
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use of it; of war, peace; of a man, happiness, 
Cicero formed a proof from purpose,in opposition 
to the Epicureans, thus: 

These men have not understood that just 

as a horse is made to run, an ox to plow, 

and a dog to track, so according to Aris~- 

totle man is destined for two purposes: 

to understand and to act like a god subject 

to death. But they held that this god-like 

animate being had originated like some 

sluggish, dull beast for grazing purposes 

and the delight of procreation. Nothing 

seems to me more absurd than this. 
Here is the point of this passage: Man was des- 
tined for understanding and action; therefore, not 
born for food and pleasure. 

Efficient cause is that by the agency of 
which something exists. For instance, the sun 
causes day because the whole heavens have been 
filled with light. Cicero's words attacking the 
slanderers of old age are based on this cause: 
"They say that old age lacks its feasts, heavily 
laden tables, and drinking parties; therefore, it 
is without drunkenness, indigestion, and sleepless 
nights."" The point of such a topic for proof rests 
on the fact that when the cause is lacking, the 


eifects which flow from it can in no way exist. 


Aen 9, /427-29/ 


Meaning of form 
A. Ph 2, 3. 


Form is either 
artificial or 
natural 


Argument from 
form 


Meaning of 
matter 
ND 1. 


Proof from 
matter 
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To protect Euryalus, Nisus claims that he was 
responsible for the killing: 

On me--on me--here am I who did the 

deed--on me turn your steel, O Rutil- 

ians! Mine is all the guilt; he neither 

dared nor could have dared aught,24 

Form is the nature and distinctive char- 
acter of a thing through which something is what 
it is and is distinguished from other things. For 
instance, the soul is the form of man, for in it 
is contained the reason for a man's existence, 
and it distinguishes him from other things. In 
this manner, the house, the ship, fire, earth, 
and each other thing has its own form, either 
artificial or natural. We advance an argument 
from form, thus: The souls of men are immor- 
tal; therefore men should strive for the eternity 
and immortality of happiness. 
Matter is that from which and in which 


things exist. For example, the bronze of a statue, 


silver of a bowl, the body of man. A proof is 


ae es te te | 


H. Rushton Fairclough (London, 1929), 141. Cited as: Virgil, U. 


Met 2. 
Aen 8, 


Topic from 
causes serves 
as resources 
in all kinds of 
writing 


Ver 7, 25 
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taken from matter, thus: Man's body is mortal; 
therefore his immortal soul must be withdrawn 
from the evil companionship of body. Based on 
this kind of argument are the descriptions of the 
palace of the sun in Ovid, Aeneas' armor in Virgil, 
and Cicero's account of the many statues carried 
off by Verres. 

These kinds of causes, like a fountain, 
are an abundant source of arguments, not only in 
causes / particular inquiries / but in all sorts of 
writing. So, when the fountain is thoroughly fa- 
miliar, not only orators and philosophers to whom 
it properly belongs but also historians and poets 
will be able to draw and easily from it a great 


abundance and variety of ready help. 


25rhis reference to the Verrine speeches needs explanation. 
There are five Verrine speeches. In some editions a different distri- 
bution of material and the addition of an introduction raise the number 
of speeches by two. Thus, this reference to the 7th speech is actually 
to the 5th. See 'monitum" in Facciolati, Lexicon Ciceronianum, I, 


viii, 


Meaning and kind 
of effects 
A. Po 2.17. 


C, Top 


Effects are read- 
ily comprehend- 
ed when causes 
are known, and 
causes when 
effects are 
known 


Proof from 
effect 
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CHAPTER XAVII 


EFFECTS 


Effects are those things which have sprung 
from causes. There are four kinds of effects, 
just as four kinds of causes, Purpose and effi- 
cient cause have each their own effect; likewise, 
form and matter have theirs, 

From a knowledge of causes we know 


what the individual effects of those causes are, 


. for just as the nature of an effect indicates the 


nature of the cause, so a cause points to an effect. 
If the purpose of war is peace, then war is the ef- 
fect of that peace which is sought by means of 
war. Ina similar way, day is an effect of the 
sun; man is the effect of body and soul in which 
the former is the matter, the latier the form. We 


draw a proof from effect, thus: 


Virtue produces praise; therefore, it 
should be practiced. 


But sensuality causes disgrace; there- 
fore, it should be shunned. 


Proof from 
greater to less 


A. Top 2. 4. 
Rh 2, 

let Cat [3. 7/ 
[12.29 / 
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CHAPTER AXVIII 
COMPARISON 


The topic derived from comparison is 
single, but it is treated in three ways, namely, as 
a comparison of things that are greater, less, or 
equal, 
A proof from comparison of the greater 
is conducted thus: If what seems more harmo- 
nious does not in fact harmonize, certainly that 
which is less harmonious will not harmonize. 
For instance, 
Was I wrong, Catiline, in asserting a thing 
$0 crucial, se criminal, so unbelievable, 
but what was more surprising, was I mis- 
taken in the day itself? 26 

He has this passage [farther on / : 
For if our most noble men and most famous 
citizens were not stained but even honored 
by shedding the blood of Saturninus, and the 
Gracchi and Flaccus and many men of an-~ 
cient time, certainly I shall not have to 
fear that when this murderer of citizens 


has been slain any or Modano: will attach 
to me in after time, # 


26Gicero, The Speeches, trans. Louis E. Lord (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1937), p.21. Cited as: Speeches (Lord), 


27tbid., p. 43. 


H. Ep 1. "Ad 
Loilium" 


Ver 5, 


Proof from 
equals 
Top 
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We form a proof from less to greater in 

this manner: If that which seems less harmoni- 
ous harmonizes; nevertheless, that, then, which 
seems more harmonious will do so, / Observe 
this example froma / Ovid: 

To rescue your body you suffer sword and 

flames, nor in your thirst will you bathe 

your parched lips, To be strong of soul 

is there anything you will not endure? But 

this part is more precious than the body. 
From Horace, "To cut men's throats robbers 
rise at night. Do you not get up to do yourself 
a service?" From Cicero: 

Just as it happened during the time of our 

ancestors that the Capitol could be built 

and completed by workers gathered at 

no public expense and hired journeymen, 

for all the greater reason the merchant- 

ship Cyba. 
/ Another example is in the / "First Catilinarian"; 
"By Hercules, if my slaves (feared) me, 128 
and so on, 


A comparison of equals involves neither 


superiority nor subordination, for itis a 


28The passage from ‘ist Cat,,"7,17, reads: "By Hercules, 
if my slaves feared me as all your fellow-citizens fear you, I think 
I should leave my house."" Speeches (Lord), p. 31. 


Lawyers used to 
help by giving 
advice, orators 
by their assis~- 
tance 


DeOr 2. 


Ver 5, 


Extrinsic proofs 
are treated 
artistically 
PartOr 
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comparison of things on the same plane. There 
are many things which, compared on the basis of 
equality, conclude in this way: “He seized funds 
in opposition to the state, and therefore he gave 
them away lavishly." "If you could not command 
the ship for the Mamertine allies, you could not 
command it for the Tauromenian allies." Or, 


"By law, sons commanded the ship; they, then, 


could also command it." 


CHAPTER XXIX 
EXTRINSIC PROOFS 


Proofs, whether extrinsic or borrowed, 
are not termed non-artistic?? because they lack 
art. The reason is rather that the orator's art 
does not devise them; but though they are offered 


to him from an external source,he handles them 


29> roofs termed 'non-artistic, ' inartificialia and ‘artistic, ' 
artificialia are also termed 'non-technical,' atechne (Greek) and 
‘technical, ' entechne (Greek). 


[Q/5.1-7. 


Extrinsic proofs: 
previous deci- 
sions, hearsay 
and public opin- 
ion, testimony 
under torture, 
records, oaths, 
witnesses 
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artistically. Cicero includes extrinsic proofs in 
the Topica under the term testimony, where testi- 
mony. means everything that is drawn from an ex- 
ternal source to persuade. For a clearer under- 
standing, it will be more helpful if with Quintilian 
we divided extrinsic proofs according te: deci- 
sions of previous courts, hearsay and public opin- 
ion, testimony under terture, records, oaths, 
and witnesses. : 

Although in themselves these are non- 
artistic, it generally takes the highest powers of 
oratory to disparage and refute them. Wherefore, 
orators in the past made a class of these types of 
arguments which were then proposed to an orator 
to keep ever in mind for use in similar situations. 
In order to understand the writings of the orators 
of the past, we must take into consideration the 
fact that today trials have been transferred from 


the care of orators to that of lawyers. 


Q 5, 5. 


Three kinds of 
previous 
decisions 


Mil 


Orators formerly 
spoke with great 
care for wit- 
nesses and 
against them 
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CHAPTER XXX 
DECISIONS OF PREVIOUS COURTS 
AND WITNESSES 

Passing over the other four forms of 
testimony which are easy to understand, let us 
speak about decisions of previous courts and 
witnesses. 

The total effect of decisions of previous 
courts turns upon three classes of decisions, The 
first involves matters which at one time were de~ 
termined from similar cases and are more prop- 
erly called precedents; the next, decisions re- 
lating to the case itself from which the name pre- 
vious decision is also taken, such as the senate's 
decisions against Milo; thirdly, a decision pro- 
nounced on the same case. 

Orators of the past spoke with great care 
as well for witmesses as against them. This ap- 
pears from many of Cicero's orations, especially 
the "Pro Flacco."' Today, the different character 


of trials makes this labor unnecessary, and most 


Topics should be 
prepared with 
much reflection 
DeOr 2. 
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speakers need not treat hearsay and public opin- 


ien, tortures, and oaths, 3° 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE USE AND ADVANTAGE OF Topics?! 


One who is going to achieve distinction 
in speaking should have these topics at his com- 
mand and should have prepared them with much 
thought and reflection, As he takes each step to- 
ward speaking, he should investigate the topics to 
draw arguments from certain ones. These argu- 
ments can be employed at length even by one who 
has considered them only briefly, provided he 
uses diligence and practice. Certainly, it is very 
useful to know the fields in which you hunt and 
track down what you are seeking. When you have 


fenced off each topic in your own thoughts, nothing 


30ror this reason Soarez does not treat these topics, 


3l chaps. 31, 32 serve as conclusion to Soarez' treatment of 
the topics discussed in Chaps. 15-30. 


Topics are dis- 
tinguishing 
marks of 
arguments 


Or 

PartOr 
Arguments must 
be selected 
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is going to escape you, so long as you are skillful 
in handling the matter. Every relevant point will 
fail into place. For instance, if someone wanted 
to show another person gold that was buried deep 
in the earth, it would be enough to point out the 
marks and indications of the areas, so that with 
this knowledge he could dig it up himself and, with 
slight effort and no mistake, would find what he 
wanted, 

Thus, itis sufficient to indicate the dis- 
tinguishing marks of arguments which show an 
inquirer where they are. The rest is brought out 


by care and reflection. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
METHOD OF USING ARGUMENTS 


And let no one use this collection of argu- 
ments without discrimination, but let him weigh 
and select them, for decisive proofs do not always 


or in all cases come from the same sources. The 


Nothing is more 
fertile than 
minds culti- 
vated by train- 
ing 


At times frivo- 
lous, or irrel- 
evant, or use- 
less arguments 
arise from 
topics 


From topics ma-~ 


terial is sought 
both for con- 
vincing and 
arousing emo- 
tions 
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prudent man will use discretion, then, and he will 
not only discover what to say but will weigh it. 32 

There is nothing more fertile than minds, 
particularly those which have been cultivated by 
training. But as fruitful and fertile fields bring 
forth not only useful crops but also weeds most . 
harmful te these crops, so now and then frivolous 
or irrelevant, or useless arguments rise from 
these topics. A broad selection of them will be 
used according to the orator's discretion, 

We must bear in mind that material is 
sought from these topics for convincing an audi- 
ence and for arousing their emotions. But since 
itis difficult, even after you are familiar with the 
character of the topics, te draw from them what 
will effectively move the emotions, let us treat 
this subject separately, Again we call attention 
to the fact that there is certainly nothing calcu- 
lated either to teach or to influence them, which 


does not stem from these previously mentioned 


sources, 


32Next two paragraphs are from Or, 15, 47-49. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE EMOTIONS23 


Or An orator is most effective in arousing 
Orator is most 

effective in the minds of men, and he does this by amplifica- 
arousing 

emotions tion. Amplification is a weightier kind of asser- 
PartOr 


tion which gains credence in the course of speak~ 
ing by arousing the emotions, This is accomplish- 
“a by the kind of language and by the facts. When 
we take up the rules for expression, we shall then 
mention the nature of the language to be employed 


in amplification. 


33e motions and amplification are treated in Chaps. 33-49. 
Chap, 33 is crucial for understanding Soarez' treatment of the emotions. 
In brief, Soarez: (1) relied upon Cicero (Part, Or. 15. 53) in making 
amplification the chief means of arousing the emotions; (2) mentions 
at one place certain emotions specifically, thatis, Bk,1,Chap.41, "A 
Rule for Amplification"; (3) treats amplification extensively in Bk, |, 
Chaps. 34-41; Bk. 3, Chaps. 5-30. This present chapter announces the 
study of the facts (Bk. 1, Chaps. 15-32) and the nature of language (Bk. 3, 
Chaps. 5-30) to be employed in amplification, all of which is purposively 
directed towards arousing the emotions. Soarez did not follow an Aris- 
totelian treatment of the emotions, this is, a formal analysis of fear, 
confidence, shame, etc. But that is not to say he did not understand the 
importance of the emotions, nor that he failed to treat them, nor thet 
he gave little emphasis to them. Besides, he expected the teacher to 
tall attention to the countless examples of the gamut of the emotions which 
his examples and excerpts run through if, perchance, the student is like- 
ly to overlook the feelings which underlie them. 
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Amplification of facts is taken from all 


the same topics from which the statements made 


Topics very ef- to secure credence were taken, Most effective 
fective for 

arousing are cumulative definition; summing up of logical 
emotions 


consequences; the conflict of opposites, of dis- 
similars, and of repugnants; causes and their 
consequents; and above all, resemblances and 


examples. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


AMPLIFICATION FROM CUMULATIVE 


DEFINITION 
Cumulative def- A famous amplification of Cicero from 
inition for am-~ 
plification of cumulative definition is the following: 
praise of 
history By what other voice, if not that of the ora- 
DeOr 2. tor's, is history, the witness of the ages, 


the sum of truth, the soul of memory, the 
moderator of life, and the messenger of 
antiquity, committed to imperishable fame? 


Cicero's particularly famous example of amplifi- 
cation from the same topic is in the "Pro Sestio": 
[They are men who are / Unaware of the 


worth of nobility, of integrity, of magna- 
nimity, and of virtue which in a raging 
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storm is serene, which shines in darkness, 
and though exiled remains and stays rooted 
to the fatherland and of its own power ever 

gives forth its light and never passes out of 
use, though others slander it. 


In these illustrations we have an accumu- 
lation of five quasi-definitions, first of history, 


Definition based then of virtue; for rarely does an orator, in order 
upon genus and 


characteristics to amplify, use a definition which is based upon 
"is rarely used 
to amplify genus and characteristics. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


AMPLIFICATION FROM THE SUMMING 
UP OF LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES 


This amplification in the speech against 


Verres is from a summing up of logical conse- 


quences: 
2nd Ver 5, 65, ‘Lay it down that to cry, "Iam a Roman 
168/ citizen," shall help no man at all . 


and forthwith you exclude Roman citizens 
from all our provinces, from all foreign 
kingdoms and republics, from every re- 
gion of that great world to which Romans, 
above all other men have always had free 
access until now, 34 

34cicero, The Verrine Orations, Vol. II, Against Verres: 


Part Two, Books Ill, IV and V, trans, L.H.G, Greenwood (London, 
1935), p. 653. Cited as: Verrine, Il, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


AMPLIFICATION FROM THE CONTRAST 
- BETWEEN OPPOSITES 


Cicero's amplification denouncing Anto- 
nius proceeds from a contrast between opposites: 


2nd Phil [8. 18 / And so devoid of sense were you that 
throughout your speech you were at war 
with yourself, were making not only in- 
consistent statements, but statements so 
entirely disjointed and contrary to one 
another that the contest was not so much 
with me as with yourself. You confessed 
that your stepfather was implicated in that 
great crime, you complained of his paying 
the penalty. Thus what is peculiarly my 
part you praised, what is wholly that of 
the Senate you blamed: for the arrest of 
guilty men was my duty, their punishment 
that of the Senate. This eloquent fellow 
does not understand that his opponent is 
being praised by him, his audience abused, 45 


And in the same speeches: 


10th Phil O, what a sight was that, mournful, not 
for men merely, but for the very waves 
and shores! that from his country her 
saviour should be departing, that in his 
country her destroyers should remain! > 


35Cicero, Philippics, trans. Walter C. A, Ker (London, 
1926), p.83. Cited as: Philippics. 


36Ipid., p. 431. 


2nd Oration 
[4.8] 


Pis /11,24/ 
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Against Catiline / there is this passage / : 


But who can bear this--that cowards 
should lie in wait for brave men, fools 
for the wise, the drunken for the sober, 
the sluggards for the watchful? 37 


And from this topic also comes that passage 
of the same writer / Cicero / against Piso and 


Gavinius: 


Who, pray, are robbers, if you are con- 
suls? Who are to be called pirates, who 
enemies, who traitors, who tyrants? 
Great is the name, great the dignity, great 
the honour, great the majesty of a consul, 
That greatness your narrow mind cannot 
comprehend nor your shallow nature rec- 
ognize; your spiritless heart and feeble 
understanding cannot grasp it; nor can you, 
with your inexperience of prosperity, ap- 
preciate a role so eminent, so dignified, 
80 august, 38 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


AMPLIFICATION FROM THE CONFLICT OF DIS- 
SIMILAR AND OF CONTRARY STATEMENTS 


37Speeches (Lord), p. 59. 


38cicero, The Speeches, trans. N, H. Watts (London, 1931), 
pp. 169-171. Cited as: Speeches (Watts, 1931), The date is supplied 
to distinguish this volume from an earlier volume of the Speeches pre- 


pared by Watts in 1923, 
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An amplification of Cicero is neatly drawn 
from the conflict between dissimilar statements: 


2nd Phil / 41, 104- © unhappy dwelling, "with what an ill- 
105/ rnatched owner!" And yet how was that 
fellow an owner? at any rate with what 
an ill-matched tenant! For Varro wished 
that house to be a retreat for his own studies, 
not for lust. What discussions, formerly — 
took place in that villa, what meditations! 
what thoughts were committed to writing! 
The laws of the Roman people, the mem-' 
orials of antiquity, every system of philoso - 
phy and of learning. But in your tenancy-- 
for no owner weve you--the whole place 
rang with the voices of drunken men; the 
pavements swam with wine; the walls were 
wet; boys of free birth were consorting with 
those let for hire; harlots with mothers 
of families, 39 


On the other hand, here is an amplification ob- 
tained from the conflict of contrary statements: 


RoscCom / 6, 19/ In this you seemed to be absurdly inconsis- 
tent, in praising and attacking the same man, 
in calling him at one and the same time a 
most excellent man and a thorough rascal. 
Did you mention the same man out of re- 
spect, call him most distinguished, and at 
the same time accuse him of having cheated 
his partner? 40 


39Philippics, pp. 167-169. 


49Cicero, The Speeches, trans. John Henry Freese (London, 
1930), p.291. Cited as: Speeches (Freese). 


Sest 


and Phil /22,55/ 
Three armies of 
Roman people 
were killed in 
civil war be- 
tween Caesar 
and Pompey 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


AMPLIFICATION FROM CUMULATIVE CAUSES 


AND FROM THEIR CONSEQUENCES 


Also, causes and their consequences are 


very valuable in amplifying, if they are grouped 
together, In this way, Cicero joined a number of 
many different causes for many men being less 


friendly to him: 


Some did not come to my defense for fear 
of danger to themselves. Some were en- 
vious; others thought I stood in their way; 
others wanted to avenge some injury of 
theirs; and others hated the state itself and 
the present impassivity of patriots, and for 
all this mixture of various reasons they 
called me alone to task.. . . 


In his speech against Marcus Antonius, 


Cicero uses the consequences of causes for ampli- 


fying, thus: 


You grieve, Conscript Fathers, that three 
armies of the Roman people have been 
slaughtered: Antonius slaughtered them. 

You mourn the noblest of your citizens: 
Antonius robbed us of them too. The au~- 
thority of this our order has been overthrown; 
Antonius overthrew it. In a word, all we 


4\philippics, p. 119. 
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have seen afterwards--and what evil have 
we not seen? --if we shall reason rightly, 
we shall credit to Antonius alone. 
Evander in Virgil expands the enormous severity 
of Maxentius, by the use of this topic in the fol- 
lowing passage: 
Vie / 483- Why recount the despot's heinous murders? 
Why his savage deeds? God keep the like 
for himself and for his breed! Nay, he 
would even link dead bodies with the living, 
fitting hand to hand and face to face (grim 
torture!) and, in an cozy slime and poison 


of that dread embrace, thus slay them by a 
lingering death, 42 


GHAPTER XXXIX 


AMPLIFICATION BY RESEMBLANCE 
AND BY EXAMPLE 
Cicero uses resemblance in his speech 
Ver 7, ba against Verres: “I conceive that neither Charyb- 


dis. nor Scylla was as dangerous as he /Verres/ 


4lphilippics, p. 119. 
42virgil, II, 93. 


43correction: "2nd Ver.," 5, 146, 
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was to the mariners navigating those straits. at 


Using this topic, Virgil also amplified the hand- 
someness of Aeneas with choice lines: 


Aen 1, /588-593/ Aeneas stood forth, gleaming in the clear 
a Ss light, god-like in face and shoulders; for 

his mother herself had shed upon her son 
the beauty of flowing locks, with youth's 
ruddy bloom, and on his eyes a joyous 
lustre; even as the beauty which the hand 
gives to ivory, or when silver or Parian 
marble is set in yeliow gold. 


The same poet wonderfully reveals the power 
-with which Aeneas hurled his spear into Turnus: 


Aen 12. {919-924/ As he wavers, Aeneas brandishes the 
fateful spear, seeking with his eyes 
the happy chance, then hurls it from 
far with all his strength. Never stone 
shot from engine of siege roars so loud, 
never crash so great burst from thunder- 
bolt. Like black whirlwind on flies the 
spear, bearing fell destruction. . . 


By example, Cicero derives an ampli- 
3 / fication in his defense of Milo: "Wherefore, 


Titus Annius would resort to the same confession 


447 orrine, Il, 627, 
45virgil, Vol.I, Ecologues, Georgics, Aeneid I-VI, trans. 
H. Rushton Fairclough (London, 1930), p.283, Cited as; Virgil, I. 


46virgil, I, 363. 
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as was resorted to by Ahala, by Masica, by Opi- 
mius, by Marius, and by myself. . ‘ 47 


Against Catiline he said: 


lst Cat 


{~ 
ned] 


Shall that distinguished man, Publius 
Scipio, the pontifex maximus, though he 
was a private citizen, have killed Tiberius 
Gracchus, who was only slightly under- 
mining the foundations of the state, and 
shall we, who are consuls put up with Cati- 
line, who is anxious to destroy the whole 
world with murder and fire? For I pass 
over these precedents as too old, that Gaius 
Servilius Ahala with his own hand killed 
Spurius Maelius, who was attempting a 
revolution, 48 


. 


CHAPTER XL 


THINGS THAT SHOULD BE USED 
FOR AMPLIFYING*? 


Things highly im- If the case allows, things considered highly 
portant are to be 

used to ampli- important should be used for amplification. There 
fy 

PartOr 


47 speeches (Watts, 1931), p.99. 


48 speeches (Lord), p. 17. 


49This chapter as far as marginal note, "4th Cat.,'t is from 
Part. Or. 16. 56. 


Two kinds of 
things highly 
important 


Three classes 
of things highly 
important by 
custom for 
amplification 


Men are espe~ 
cially motivated 
by honor due to 
virtues which 
promote society 
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are two kinds of these: some things seem impor- 
tant by nature; others by custom, 

Things considered important by nature 
are, for example, heavenly and divine objects, 
things whose causes are mysterious, and wonders 
of the earth and universe. Many suggestions pres- 
ent themselves for expansion from these and simi- 
lar sources if you are alert, a 

Things important by custom are what men 
think especially advantageous or disadvantageous. 
Three classes of these are available for amplify- . 
ing. For either men are motivated by love, for 
example, of God, country, and parents; or by an 
affection, for example, toward brothers, wives, 
children, and dependents; or by the honor, for ex- 
ample, due to virtues and most of all to those 
which promote the society and gentleness of men. 

These serve as admonitions to persevere 
in them and as a way of inciting hatred against those 
who violate them. They give birth to compassion, 
A special topic for expansion is found in these mat- 


ters when they have been lost or are in danger of 


Geor l, [466-468] 
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being lost, 50 Though nothing is available for prov- 
ing or for amplifying, which is not drawn from 
topics, still what we look for from them for the 
purpose of amplification should be important. This 
is what Cicero did when he said against Catiline: 

Therefore, carefully and bravely, as you 

have begun, Conscript Fathers, take mea- 

sures for the protection of yourselves and 

the Roman people, for your wives and your 

children, for your altars, and your hearths, 

for the shrines and the temples, for the 

dwellings and homes of the entire city, for 

the government and for liberty, for the 

safety of Italy, for the whole state. 51 
Almost all of this comes from the topic of adjuncts 
but is important by custom, 

In his lament at the death of Julius Caesar, 

Virgil draws an amplification from matters impor- 
tant by nature. These, however, you can relate 


to the topics mentioned above. 


Say, he had pity for Rome, when, after Cae- 
sar sank from sight, he veiled his shining 


50 sentence appears to be an interpolation. See Cicero, De 
Oratore, Vol. Il, De Oratore Ill together with De Fato, Paradoxa 
Stoicorum, De Partitione Oratoria, trans. H. Rackham (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1942), p. 354, n,a. Cited as: De Oratore, Il. 


51 speeches (Lord), p. 141, 


Carefulness al- 
ways operates 
on limited 
scale 


PartOr 


Kind of ampli- 
fication to be 
used in em- 
bellishment 


In exhortations, 
enumeration. 
of good and bad 
factors is man- 
aged through 
amplification 
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face in dusky gloom and a godless age feared 
everlasting night. 52 


He very gracefully continues this kind of ampli- 


fication to the end of the book. 


CHAPTER XLI 
THE RULE FOR AMPLIFICATION?? 


In amplification, too much explanation is 
to be avoided, for carefulness always operates on 
a limited scale, whereas this topic calls for treat- 
ment ona grand scale. Discretion must settle 
which kind of expansion we use in each case, In 
the cases designed with a decorative style to give 
pleasure, we should employ the topics which can 
arouse expectancy, wonder, and delight. But in 
exhortations, enumerations and examples of good 
and bad deeds are most effective. 


In trials, things 


that arouse anger are very effective for the . 


S2virgil, 1, 113. 


53Entire chapter from Part. Or. 17. 56-58. 


Praise in de<« 
monstrative 
kind of speak- 
ing 

PartOr 


Q 3.7. 
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prosecutor; those that arouse compassion are very 
effective for the defendant. At times, however, a 
prosecutor can excite compassion, and the defend-~- 


ant anger. 


CHAPTER XLII 


THE REASON FOR PROPOSING CERTAIN RULES 
OF INVENTION APPROPRIATE FOR THE KINDS 
OF CAUSES: THE EXCELLENCE 
OF EMBELLISHMENT54 

Even though invention as a whole, which 
derives from the above sources, extends to every 
speech, still orators of the past left separate rules 
for it in each kind of cause so as to decrease the 
burden for students. 

In the first place, we must treat the rules 
for embellishment, This is a wide and certainly 
diversified kind of speaking. For example, it 


treats subjects which undertake to praise distin- 


guished men and to censure the wicked. It is used 


54chaps. 42-50 treat embellishment. 


Book 4. 


PartOr 


Movements of 
soul are more 
gently directed 
in embellish~ 
ment 


A. Rh 1. 6, 
Q 3.7: 
Q 3.8, 


Embellishment 
is most effec~- 
tive for 
writing 
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te praise or censure even other living beings or 
ones without a vital principle, as Cicero, ina 
decorous style, has treated the praise of Pompey 
in his speech, "Pro Lege Manilia," and of Sicily 
in his books of accusation against Verres, and of 
humanistic studies in his speech, "Pro Archia 
Poeta," Add this also to its list of merits, that 
there is no style of oratory which can be a more 
copious source of speaking, more serviceable to 
governments, or one in which an orator is more 
engaged in learning to know virtues and vices. 

This style of speaking is more appropri- 
ately designed for gently directing the movements 
of the soul than for persuading or convincing. The 
proper function of praise is to amplify and adorn. 
For this reason, Aristotle, and afterwards Cicero 
and Quintilian, judged that among all kinds of 
causes embellishment is the most effective for 


writing. 


Praise of men 
is divided into 
three periods 


Twofold treat- 
ment of praise 
concerning what 
proceded birth 


Among Chris- 
tians, for in- 
stance, are 
prophets and 
holy men 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


DERIVING PRAISE FROM THE PAST?” 


Praise of men is divided into the period 
preceding their birth and into that during their 
lifetime. When the rules for giving praise have 
been understood, they will easily be applicable to 
other matters, With respect to those who died 
there is also what followed, 56 

Preceding a man's birth will be his coun+ 
try, parents, and ancestors, The praise of these 
allows a twofold treatment: either they will be 
credited with having lived up to noble birth or 
with having ennobled a somewhat lowly birth by 
their achievements. Now and then we shall take 
details from incidents before his birth, such as 
responses, oracles, or portents which foretold 
his future renown, as with St. John the Baptist 


and many other very holy men. 


*Sepideictic speaking is treated in Chaps. 43-49. 


56Chapter is from Inst. 3.7.10, except first and part of last 
sentence of chapter. 


Men's praise 
should be drawn 
from qualities 
of character, 
physical en- 
dowment, and 
external 
circumstances 
Q3.% 


DeOr 


Virtue is chief- 
ly recognized 
in use and con- 
trol of external 
circumstances 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
DERIVING PRAISE FROM THE LIFETIME 
OF THE SUBJECT 

Praise of an individual should be based 
on qualities of character, physical endowment, 
and external circumstances. 

External circumstances, for instance, 
are education, resources, riches, neighbors, 
friends, power, influence, and other such things. 
Physical endowments are strength, health, and 
similar qualities. A man who possesses these 
qualities will be praised for using them well. If 
he did not possess them, he will be praised be- 
cause he showed wisdom in being without them. 

If he lost them, he will be praised because he bore 
the loss with restraint. 

Physical qualities and accidental endow~- 
ments do not of themselves deserve true praise, 
which is thought to be virtue's due alone. How- 
ever, since virtue itself is chiefly recognized in 
the use and control of these qualities, they must 


also be treated in eulogies. In these speeches 


PartOr 

Among physical 
endowments 
beauty is 
eminent 


Praise of other 
things is of 
secondary con- 
sequence but 
‘praise of 
character 

is genuine 

eee ly JF 
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the most lavish praise goes to a man who has not 
been overweening in authority, nor a spendthrift, 
nor preferred himself to others because of his 
property. For example, "His great wealth seems 
to have furnished the means and the opportunity, — 
net for pride and passion but for kindness and 
moderation, "57 

Among physical qualities, beauty, which 
is a sign of virtue, is easily praised. The Latin 
poet {Virgil / has expressed this well in these 
words: "Good will befriends Euryalus, and his 
seemly tears and worth, that shows more winsome 
in a fair form, "58 

Praise of all these is of secondary con- 
sequence, but praise of character since it is based 
on virtue is always genuine praise. We must now 


say a word about it, 


57No source given. 


S8virgil, 1, 469. 


Virtue is dis- 
cerned either 
in learning 

or in conduct 


Meaning of 
prudence 


Off 2. 
PartOr 


Dialectic and 
oratory are 
handmaids and 
companions, so 
to speak, of 
wisdom 
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CHAPTER XLV 
THE QUALITIES OF CHARACTER AND VIRTUE 
PERCEIVED IN LEARNING 
Virtue has two aspects, for it is discerned 
either in learning or in conduct. The virtue that 


is called prudence, and by the most impressive 


name of all, wisdom, exercises its influence by 


-knowledgé alone. But itis praised for controlling 


vehement inclinations and subduing the feelings; 
its power consists in action alone, 

' Prudence is the knowledge of things we 
should seek and of things we should avoid. Wis- 
dom, the foremost of virtues, is knowledge of 
things human and divine. There are other hand- 
maids and companions, so to speak, of wisdom, 
One of these, termed dialectic, separates the 
true from the false in debate and judges the logi- 
cal consequences of given premises; the other 
is oratory, Eloquence is nothing else but a full 
expression of wisdom which has been drawn from 


the same class: as what in debate is more copious, 


more expanded,, and more adapted to the emotions 


Three elements 
of virtue cen- 
tered in conduct 


Meaning of 
justice 
Off 1. 


PartOr 


Meaning of 
courage 
Inv. 2, 
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and feelings of the crowd, Aliso the pursuits of 


all noble arts are relevant to this place. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
VIRTUE THAT CONSISTS IN CONDUCT 


Virtue which is centered in conduct has 
three Veni justice, courage, and temperance, 

Justice is a virtue that concerns protect- 
ting human association, giving each his due, and 
preserving contracts. Toward God, then, justice 
is called religion; toward parents, filial devoted- 
ness; in general, goodness; in matters of trust, 
good faith; in tempering punishment, mildness; 
in goodwill, friendliness. 

Courage is a deliberate undertaking of 
dangerous tasks and an endurance of hardships. 


To it belongs liberality in the use of money. 59 


59There is a gloss on the text (1568) which refers to the con- 
nection Soarez makes between ‘courage, ' fortitude and ‘liberality, ' 
liberalitas. It reads: "He makes liberality an element of courage, 
which Cicero (De Off, 1.105) subordinated to justice." The passage in 


Meaning of 
temperance 


PartOr 


Modesty is 
guardian of 
all virtues 


Individual 
virtues have 
their own 
definite 
duties 

DeOr Z, 
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Temperance is a strong and eonkeelivd 
domination of the intellect over passion and over 
other wrong inclinations. Modesty, which flees 
disgrace and especially obtains praise, is the 


guardian of all virtues. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


DERIVING PRAISE FROM THIS TOPIC 
/ VIRTUE/ 

Since, therefore, individual virtues have 
their own definite duties and functions, to each 
form of virtue a special form of praise is due. In 
view of this, when we praise a man for justice, we 
shall have to point out what he did faithfully, fairly, 
or dutifully in some action of this kind, This is 


the point of Cicero's praise of Servius Sulpicius, 


Cicero reads: "Justice . . . is the crowning glory of the virtues and 
on the basis of which men are called 'good men’; and, close akin to 
justice, charity, which may also be called kindness or generosity 
/liberalitatem/."' See Cicero, De Officiis, trans. Walter Miller 
(London, 1928), pp. 21, 23. Cited as: De Officiis, 


9th Phil / 5, 10- 
11/ 


Comparison 
follows 
Praise of 
justice 


Exploits are to 
be recalled ac- 
cording to mean- 
ing and name of 
each virtue 


DeOr 2. 
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in the following: 60 


Nor will there be unrecorded an admirable 
and marvellous and almost god-like knowl- 
edge in the interpretation of the laws, and 
the development of the principles of equity. 
All men of every age who in this community 
have understood jurisprudence, were they 
brought into one place, would not be compa- 
rable with Servius Sulpicius, For he was 
no greater as a master of jurisprudence than 
of justice; and thus he always referred 
provisions derived from statutes and from 
the civil law to a standard of lenient inter- 
pretation and equity; nor did he seek to set 
actions on foot rather than to do away with 
controversy. 


Likewise in other situations, exploits 
will-be classified according to the kind, meaning, 
and name of each virtue. But the most welcome 
praise is held for those deeds which seem to have 
been undertaken by brave men without profit and 
reward, while those also involving toil and per- 
sonal danger themselves yield a very great abun- 
dance of materials for praise because they can be 
narrated with very great artistry and listened to 


with the greatest ease. Finally, virtue that is 


0p receding paragraph is from De Or. 2, 83, 34. 


61 


Philippics, p. 411. 


Virtue typical 
of outstanding 
man 


9th Phil /5.10- 
1i/ 
DeOr 2, 


Matter of great 
praise to have 
borne mishaps 
wisely 


Achievements 
to be set down 
in praising 
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beneficial to others but burdensome, or dangerous, 
or at least without reward to its possessor, seems 
to mark an outstanding man. 62 
Gn this score, Cicero marvelously 

praises Servius Sulpicius because 

in a very difficult crisis for the government, 

although he was suffering from a serious 

and dangerous illness, he put the authority 

of the senate and the safety of the Roman 

people before his own life and struggled 

with the violence and seriousness of his 

sickness to reach Antonius’ camp to which 

the senate had sent him. 
Also, it usually seems a matter of great and ad- 
mirable praise to have borne mishaps wisely, not 
to have been crushed by bad fortune, and to have 
preserved one's honor in trying situations. Thus, 
in a serious, trying period of Milo's trial, Cicero 
commends him for the same expression, same 
voice, anda steady, unvarying style of speaking. 
He pays tribute to Milo's unbroken and noble spir- 
it. 


We must select achievements cf outstand- 


ing importance, or foremost in originality, or 


62Daragraph is from De Or. 2. 85, 346. 


Aen 6, {801- 
805/ 


3rd Phil 
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‘ 


unique in their own class. The speeches of Cicero, 


‘ "Pro Lege Manilia" and ''Pro Marco Marcello," 


are full of such instances, In the former, Cicero 
praises Gnaeus Pompey and in the latter, Julius 
Caesar. Small, customary, or ordinary achieve- 
ments do not usually seem to be deserving of ad- 
miration or of praise at all. 

In bestowing praise, a comparison with 
other men of distinction is also striking. Thus, 
Virgil compares Caesar Augustus with these men 
who won famous victories: 

Nor, in truth, did Alcides range o'er such 
space of earth, though he pierced the 
brazen-footed deer, or brought peace to 
the woods of Erymanthus, and made Lerna 
tremble at his bow; nor he who guides his 
oar with vine-leaf reins, triumphant Liber, 
piles, | his tigers down from Nysa's lofty 
crest, 63 
In the"'Philippics,"' Cicero compares Marcus 
Antonius with Tarquin the Proud. He shows that 
the benefits to the state conferred by Decius Brutus, 


who would noi let Antonius be king, surpassed 


63virgil, I, 563. 


PartOr 


DeOr 2, 
Things to be 
praised in 
period fol- 
lowing death 


i 3,7, 

Children are 
source of praise 
to parents, cit- 
ies to founders, 
discoveries to 
their inventors 


9th Phil /5.12/ 
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those of Lucius Brutus by whom Tarquin was 


driven out. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
THE PERIOD AFTER DEATH 


We should not pass over in silence the 
death of those men whose lives we are going to 
praise, provided there is something worthy of 
note in the way they died or in what happened after 
their death. In this period following a man's death 
there are honors conferred posthumously, rewards 
bestowed for virtue, and further gestures which 
have won the approval of men. 

Children also are a source of praise to 
their parents, cities to their founders, laws to their 
authors, works of art to their creators, and even 
customs to their originators. The remark of 
Cicero concerning Servius Sulpicius is based on 
this: 


And yet no brighter monument could Servius 
Sulpicius have left than the likeness of his 


Cat 


Cities are 
praised in the 
Same manner 
as men 


Q3..7%. 
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ewn character, his virtues, steadfastness, 

affection, and genius--than that son, whose 

grief can be alleviated by this honour as by 

no consolation besides, 64 
This example is in another speech: "By our favor 
and distinction that we have conferred upon him, 
we have raised Romulus, founder of this city, to 
the company of the immortal gods,"" The entire 
method mentioned above will be applied to censur-~ 
ing / speeches of censure/ but with the opposite 
effects. You can observe this in the speeches of 


Cicero against Piso, against Marcus Antonius, and 


most of all in the "Second Philippic." 


CHAPTER XLIX 
PRAISE OF CITIES 


Cities are praised in the same manner as 
men. The founder takes the place of the parent, 
and antiquity causian great authority. The virtues 
and vices revealed by their deeds are the same as 


in private individuals. Advantages arising from the 


64 philippics, p. 413. 
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character of the position and fortification are pe- 
cular to cities. Their citizens bring them honor, 
just as children bring honor to their parents. 
This passage of Virgil, dealing with the 
city of Rome, bears on this topic: 
Aen. 6, /781- Lo! under his auspices, my son, that 
. 784/ glorious Rome shall bound her empire by 
earth, her pride by heaven, and with a 
single city's wall shall enclose her seven 
hills, blest in her brood of men. . . . 65 


The same poet using these points has eloquently 


proclaimed the praises of Italy in the second book 


of the Georgics. 


CHAPTER L 


DELIBERATION /DELIBERATIVE SPEAKING/°° 


Rules for embel- Traditional rules for embellishment are 
lishment contrib- 

ute greatly to very helpful for expressing an opinion, since gener- 
deliberation 


ally the subject of praise in one case becomes the 


65virgil, I, 561. 


66neliberative speaking is treated in Chaps. 50-56. 
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gq 3.7% subject of exhortation in another, 
In deliberation the purpose is honor, to 
which everything is directed in giving advice and 


in expressing an opinion. 67 Three points must 


Three points to be especially considered in exhorting and in dis- 
be considered 

in exhorting or suading; the subject for deliberation; the parties 
dissuading 

Q 3, 8, involved; and the person exhorting, 


CHAPTER LI 
THE SUBJECT OF DELIBERATION 


Q 3.8, It is either certain or uncertain that the 
subject for deliberation can come into being. If 
it is uncertain, the uncertainty will be the only 
inquiry, or the chief one. For it often happens 


that we say first that a thing ought to come to be, 


67classical doctrine on deliberative speaking considers uti- 
litas, ‘utility,’ 'experiency,' as the primary end of this kind of speak- 
ing, Arist. Rhet. 1.3, admits other secondary ends besides utility, such 
as justice and honor, Cicero Part. Or, 24. 38, expressed the classical 
doctrine thus: 'Im deliberative oratory the end is utility to which every- 
thing is directed in giving advice and in expressing an opinion, . . ." 
Soarez paraphrases this passage, substituting dignitas, ‘worth’ for 
utilitas, ‘utility. ' 


7th Phil 


Q 3.8, 


Three elements 
of exhortation 


Need for delib- 
eration is re- 
moved if 
something is 
impossible 


A. Rh 1,41 
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even if it cannot, and then we say that it cannot. 
Now when we ask this sort of question, the term 
for it is conjecture. 68 For instance, Will Alex- 
ander the King discover lands beyond the ocean? 
Likewise, Cicero says, “I refuse to support peace 
with Marcus Antonius because it is disgraceful, be- 
cause itis dangerous, because it is impossible." 
He carefully expounds these three contentions in 
his speech. It is probable that certain kinds of 
things can and will happen, but ata different time 
or in a different way. 

The elements of exhortation as a whole 
are three: first, to show that what we exhort can 
be accomplished; second, that itis morally good; 
and finally, that it is advantageous. So in the first 
place, we must consider whether what we exhort 
is possible. If something is impossible, the need 
for deliberation is removed, although the thing may 
be morally good and useful. We must also see how 


easily it can be achieved, for things that are 


68see Bk. 2, Chap. 12, "The Number of Status. "' 


DeOr 2. 


PartOr 


What is ex- 
tremely im- 
portant is 
considered 
necessary 


Liv 8. 
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extremely difficult should be considered as if im- 
possible, When we come to consider the question 
of necessity, even if something appears unneces- 
sary, still we must know how important itis. What 
is extremely important is often considered neces- 
sary. 

In Livy there is a well-known speech of 
Publius Scipio, in which he shows that it is possible 
to defeat Hannibal in Africa; that it concerned the 
honor and good name of the Roman people in the 
eyes of Kings and of foreign nations for it to appear 
that the Romans had the courage, not only to defend 
Italy but also to invade Africa; that above every- 
thing else it was expedient for Italy, long harassed 
by war, to rest a little and for Africa to be burned 


and devastated in turn. 


CHAPTER LII 


THOSE WHO DELIBERATE 


Q 3.8, 

Great impor- 
tance of who 
deliberates 


His character 
especially to 
be considered 


PartOr 


Beauty of no- 
bility is 
important 


Off 
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The minds of those who deliberate differ 
from one another, It makes a difference whether 
individuals or a number ask advice because when 
a number are concerned, itis important whether 
they are the senate or the people, banca, Span- 
iards, or Gauls. When individuals are concerned, 
there is a difference whether Cato or Cicero de- 
liberates, Caesar or Pompey. 

Next, we have to consider sex, rank, and 
age, though it is character that will make the chief 
difference. There are two classes of men: one, 
the unlearned and unpolished that always prefers 
expediency to honor; the other, the uncultivated 


class that places honor above all else. 


CHAPTER LIII 
THE FIRST ELEMENT IN EXHORTATION 


If the beauty of nobility could be seen with 
the eye, it would awaken marvelous longings. Since 


however, mankind, which has been destined to 


Partor 


Extreme ease 
of exhorting 
noble men to 
noble deeds 


Mind of fickle | 
man is very eas~ 
ily swayed by 
terrors 
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honor, has been spoiled by a bad upbringing and 
perverse beliefs, wavetel encouragement is neces- 
sary. 

Certainly it is extremely easy to exhort a 
noble man to noble deeds. But if we try to make 
virtue prevail among evil men, we must be care- 
ful not to appear to upbraid a course of living dif- 
ferent from our own, 

When the mind is engaged in deliberating, 
it should be moved not only by the recommendation 
of virtue but by praise, by public approval, by 
showing subsequent advantage, and by holding up 
more effectively, perhaps, some fears, if the 
audience have formed contrary opinions, For 
apart from the fact that the mind of a fickle man 
is very easily swayed by these terrors, I am not 
sure that the minds of the majority of men are not 
more naturally influenced by fear of evil than by 
hope of — | 

It is only by recommending courage that 


Cato, in the works of Lucan, inflamed the hearts 


. of his soldiers to begin a difficult and dangerous 
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march, with these words: 
149. Men who have chosen this one path of safety-- 
to follow my standard to the death with spir- 
its unsubdued, prepare your minds for a high . 
feat of valour and for utmost hardships. 69 
He concludes the speech with this noble aphorism: 
. Serpents, thirsts, burning sand--all are 
welcomed by the brave; endurance finds 
pleasure in hardship; virtue rejoices when 
it pays dear for its existence, 7 
Often there is also a conflict of opinion 
over which of two courses is the nobler, 
Hierarchy The learned maintain that every duty, 
of duties ‘ 
valuable for promoting the union of men and pre- 
serving society, should be placed before the ac- 
quiring of knowledge and of skill. In society itself 
there are degrees which enable us to understand the 
rank of each. For example, we owe our first duty 
to God Almighty, the second to country, the third 
to parents, and then by degrees the remaining duties 


to others. From these and similar gradations, we 


69Lucan, The Civil War I-X, trans. J. D, Duff (London, 1928), 
p.533, Cited as: Civil War. 


70tpid, p. 535. 


Ease, great- 
ness, and pleas- 
antness refer 

to question of 
expediency 

Q 3.8. 
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shail understand how we must treat this element 


of exhortation which concerns nobility. 


CHAPTER LIV 
UTILITY 


Whether a thing is easy, great, pleasant, 
or free from danger concerns the question of util- 
iy, Thus, an exhorter will show that what he 
urges embraces all of these features, or the ma- 
jority of them, The dissuader will show that it is 
difficult, trifling, unpleasant, and dangerous, In 
this manner, Fabius Maximus, as Titus Livy tells 
us, opposed Publius Scipio's crossing over into 
Africa: 


Since Hannibal, the enemy, has been be- 
sieging Italy for the fourteenth year with 
an army that has suffered no losses. . . 
Besides the fact that the public treasury is 
not able to maintain two distinct armies in 
Italy and in Africa, and that no resources 
remain for maintaining a fleet and supporting 
an army, who is unaware of the extent of the 

| danger? 


DeOr 2, 


S. Cat 
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Next, he seriously and prudently men- 
tions many obstacles and dangers which are in 
store unless both consuls are kept in Italy. Also, 
after two beneficial plans have be set forth in the 
same manner, the question is which is more prof- 
itable. 

Since the charm of utility competes with 
integrity, a champion of utility will relate: the 
advantages of peace, wealth, power, revenues, 
garrison, troops, and the benefits of other things, 
the value of which we measure by usefulness; 
likewise, the disadvantages of their opposites. 
Drawing upon these advantages, Catiline, in the 
words of Sallust, urged conspirators to commit 
an abominable crime which he termeu moet mo- 
mentous and glorious. He said; 

You have destitution at home, debts abroad, 
present misfortune and a much more hope- 
less future. In a word, what have we left 
but a wretched breath? Why not awake then? 
Behold that freedom which you have often 
wished for, and besides, riches, honor, and 
glory are here before your eyes. 


In like manner, Curio urges Julius Cae- 


sar, in Lucan's Bellum Civile, to civil war under 


DeOr 2. 


Q 3. 8,., 
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the appearance of utility: 
Twice five years Gaul kept you fighting; 
but how small a part of the earth is Gaul! 
Win but two or three battles, and it will 
be for ia that Rome has subdued the 
world,. 

One who urges us to nobility will draw to- 
gether examples of our forefathers' achievements 
that will be full of glory, even though they involve 
danger; he will magnify the immortal glory of 
posterity; he will maintain that praise engenders 
utility and that utility is invariably joined to nobil- 
ity. 

This practice of defending the beauty of — 
utility against honor, which alone has true utility, 
is serviceable for school exercises, for we must 


know the character of injustice in order better to 


preserve justice. . 


CHAPTER LV 


THE EXHORTER 


71 


Civil War, p. 25. 


DeOr 2. 
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dissuading in 
some course 
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The character of a speaker is also highly 
important, Exhorting or dissuading in some 
course of action is the task of a person of weighty 
character. The reason is that it calls for intel- 
ligence, integrity, and fluency to set forth one's 
advice on important matters so as to forecast in- 
telligently, to prove authoritatively, and to speak 
persuasively. 

If a speaker's previous career has been 
famous, or if his somewhat distinguished family, 
age, or worth gives expectation, he must be care~ 
ful that what he says is not out of harmony with 
himself as a speaker. On the other hand, if he 
does not possess these benefits, he will have to 
adopt a more humble manner. For what is liberty 
in some speakers is called license in others; 
prestige suffices for some, but reason itself 


scarcely manages to safeguard others. 


DeOr 2. 


For persuasive 
speaking we 
must know 
character of 
community 


Speaking should 

embody less dis- 
play before per~- 
sons who reflect 


Discourse be- 
fore public as- 
sembly requires 
all powers of 
oratory 


floor must be yielded to many others. 
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CHAPTER LVI 
CERTAIN POINTS TO BE CARRIED 
_OUT IN DELIBERATION _ 

/ DELIBERATIVE SPEAKING/ 

The essential point for giving advice on 
affairs of state is a knowledge of the common- 
wealth. But for persuasive speaking it is an ac-~ 
quaintance with the character of the community 
which, because it often changes, frequently calls 
for a change in style of speaking. 

In the senate, speaking should be marked 
by less display, for itis a wise body; and the 
Besides, 
suspicion of cleverness and exhibition must be 
avoided, 

A. discourse before a public assembly re- 
quires all the powers of oratory and demands 
weight and variety. The chief part of a speech 
must be directed towards arousing the emotions. 
This is to be observed in certain speeches of 
Cicero, delivered in the senate against Marcus 


Antonius. Although they are elevated and 


A. Rh 1.9. 
Q.3.8. 
PartOr 
Experience is 
regarded as a 
sort of evi- 


dence of 
reason 
[Liv 28. 41/ 
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eloquent, still they make no display. But his 
speech in favor of the Lex Manilia and those 
speeches concerning the Lex Agraria have a far 
richer and more embellished style. 

The effect of recent examples for pur- 
poses of exhortation is greatest, because they 
are more familiar; so also is the effect of more 
ancient ones, because they are more venerable, 
The future generally seems to correspond to the 
past, and experience is even regarded as a sort 
of evidence of reason, 

In the senate, Fabius Maximus urges 
that Scipio not cross over into Africa, leaving 
Hannibal behind in Italy: 

Time would fail me if I were to list the 
kings and commanders who rashly crossed 
into enemy territory, to their complete 
destruction and the total defeat of their 
armies. 
Then, he presents an ancient ie from the 
Athenians, who permanently ruined their commen- 
wealth by sending their fleet to Sicily. 


He also gives the recent example of Marcus 


Attilius, who was conquered in battle and captured 
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in that very same Africa, forty years before. 
{ CONCLUSION/ 


It was logical to explain what was suitable 
for court trials. Since, however, a different pro- 
cedure in trials renders those rules of slight ne- 
cessity and since they can easily be learned from 
speeches of Cicero, from the topics mentioned 
previously, and also from what we shall say con- 
cerning the divisions of a speech, 72 it ig proper 
now for us to speak about the second division of 


rhetoric, 


72with this brief explanation, Soarez omits the third kind of 
speaking. Epideictic and deliberative speaking were treated in Chaps. 
43-49 and Chaps. 50-56, respectively, 


BOOK THE SECOND 
CHAPTER I 
ARRANGEMENT 


This second book will contain rules on 
arrangement which are very useful and especially 
necessary for an orator. For what will be the 
point of having carefully discovered arguments, 
if those that have been discovered are not ar- 
ranged with the same care? 

The calibre of a distinguished commander 
is not better discerned from his selection of the 
brave and the spirited soldier for war, than from 

Q 8."Preface" posting an army for battle. 1 And if you completely 
change and transplant some member in our bodies 


or in bodies of other animals, though the body 


1 Prom next sentence to end of following paragraph, passage 
is from Inst. 7, "Preface," 2-3, 
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would possess all the same members, still itis 
a monstrosity. And even the slightest dislocation 
of our limbs destroys their activity which made 
them strong. Also, armies that have been thrown 
into confusion, get in their own way. 
Thus, a speech that lacks this quality 
will inevitably be confusing. Without a director 
it will waver, lacking coherence. It will repeat 
many points and skip others like a traveller astray 
at night in unfamiliar regions. Since neither be- 
ginning nor ending has been fixed, it will follow 
chance rather than design. For this reason, this 
book will be devoted to arrangement. 
Inv l. Now, arrangement is the division, into 
PartOr 

an order, of materials that have been discovered, 
Order of arrange- The arrangement of this division is almost the 
ment to be fol- 
lowed in general same in the general inquiry as the one explained 
inquiry 

for the topics. 
Reason for using The same considerations that relate to 
elements of 
speech in cause operations of the emotions must be applied. And 


for this reason it happens that we use exordium, 


PartOr narration, confirmation, and peroration. In fact, 


Two elements 
of speech are 
useful for ex- 
plaining sub- 
ject; two, for 
arousing emo- 
tions 


Inv 
Meaning of 
exordium 


[8 4.1, 
A. Rh 3. 14. 


In exordium, 
hearer should 
be made well- 
disposed, at- 
tentive, re- 
ceptive 


PartOr 
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these are the four elements of a speech through 
which we distribute the matter than has been dis- 
covered, Of these, two of them, narration and 
confirmation, are useful for explaining; the other 
two, the beginning and the peroration, which will 
be treated separately, are useful for arousing 


emotions. 


CHAPTER Il 
THE EXORDIUM2 


The isis bhinm is a part of a speech that 
aptly disposes a hearer's mind for the rest of the 
speech. The majority of authors agree that this 
is done especially in three ways: by making the 
hearer well-disposed, attentive, and reflective. 

‘The first of these elements, namely, to 
be faverably heard, depends on our own character 


and that of our audience and opponents, which 


4exordium is treated in Chaps. 2«7. 


How goodwill 
of hearer is 


to be pro- 
vided 

RabPerd /1.2/ 
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furnish us with the initial material for procuring 
goodwill, Or, being favorably heard depends on 
eur worth; on a prominent position, or some kind 
of perfection and particularly gentility, service, 
justice, and loyalty; even on ascribing the oppo- 
site qualities to our opponents; on showing either 
some common ground with our audience or hope 
of it. For example, Cicero achieves this in his 
defense of Caius Rabirius who was under an ac- 
cusation of treason: _ 

For my part, then, while the friendship 

which I have long enjoyed with my client, 

the high position which he occupies and 

the practice which I have followed all my 

life incline me to defend him, considerations 

of the public welfare, my duty as a consul, 

nay, the very office of consul, which, to- 

gether with the public welfare, compel me 

to exert in his defense the utmost zeal. >. 
Moreover, Cicero explains these reasons care- 
fully and elegantly in this exordium. But in the 
“Pro Publio Sylla" he says: 

Although I am deeply grieved by his calam- 

ities, still, in the midst of my other troubles 


Iam grateful that an opportunity is given 
to prove to upright men my gentleness and 


3Cicero, The Speeches, trans, H. Grose Hodge (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934), p.453. Cited as::Speeches (Hodge). 
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mercy (well-known to all but lately seldom 
employed) and to force disloyal and dis- 
honest citizens, thwarted and beaten, to 
admit that I have been severe and coura- 
geous while the state was in danger, but 
mild and merciful now that itis saved, 


Cicero also shows his own bond of sympathy with 
the jury by these words in defense of Gaius Plan- 


cius: 


tao 
I 
ad 


Plane Now, gentlemen of the jury, the very sight 
ef you assembled here gives me fresh cour - 
age as my eye regards and considers each 
one of you. For I see none in this body who 
has not cherished my welfare, and to whom 
Iam not under an obligation which will be 
binding on me because of the permanent 
recollection of favors received. And for 
this reason, I do not greatly fear that the 
protection of my welfare is an obstacle to 
the cause of Gaius Plancius, among those 
men who have wished to see my own person 
especially secure. 


PQin _ But in the speech, "Pro Publio Quintio, '' Cicero 
turns the power and influence of his opponents 
into a reason for disfavor. He earnestly begs 
Caius Aquilius and those who were present in the 
council to allow justice, that had been disturbed 
and shaken by many affronts, to find rest and sup- 


port at last in that court. 


4speeches (Lord), p. 263. 
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To be heard intelligently and attentively 
you must begin with the facts themselves. The 
hearer very easily learns to know and understands 
what a case involves, if you define terms at the 
cutset, make divisions, and do not confuse his 
judgment by mixing up the elements or his memory 
by overtaxing it. This is the way Cicero begins 
in the "Pro Aulo Cluento": "J have observed, 
gentlemen of the jury, that the entire speech of 
the accuser has been divided into two parts. "' 

This division he has resolved "to observe in his 
defense, so that all may understand that he wished 
neither to evade the issue by his silence, nor to 
obscure it by speaking." 

Ts be heard attentively, we shall achieve 
some one of three results. We shall present facts 
that are either important, or necessary, or con- 
nected with the parties before whom the problem 
will be discussed. Cicero has treated this division 
splendidly in his renowned speech, 'Pro Domo Sua": 

And if, on any occasion in the past, a 


case of high importance has been sub- 
mitted to the discretion and arbitrament 
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of the priests of the Roman people, surely 
the importance of the case now before you 
justifies the belief that to the wisdom and 
impartiality of your decision, the whole 
prestige of the state, the well-being of all 
her citizens, their lives, their liberty, 
their altars, their hearths, their house- 
hold gods, their property, their fortunes, 
and their dwellings, are unreservedly en- 
trusted, 5 


Now from the ideas set forth here, itis 
clear that a different manner of treatment is re- 


quired according to the case, 


CHAPTER III 


THE KINDS OF CAUSES® 


Five kinds Further, the majority have listed five kinds 
of causes 
Q 4.1. ef causes: noble, lowly, doubtful or uncertain, un- 


usual, and involved. 


Some think it proper to add the shameful 


5Cicero, The Speeches, trans. H, H. Watts (London, 1923), 
p. 135, Cited as: Speeches (Watts, 1923), The date is supplied in sub- 
sequent citations to distinguish this volume of the Speeches from a 
volume prepared by Watts in 1931. 


6From Inst, 4. 1. 40-49. 


Unusual kind 


When insinuatio 


may be 
necessary 
Q 4.1, 


‘Her 1, 
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kind which others include under lowly, and others 
under unusual, But they designate unusual what 
is contrary to the expectation of men, in the un- 
certain kind of cause we must provide a judge who 
is especially weil-disposed; in the involved cause, 
a receptive judge; in the lowly, one who is atten- 
tive. A nobie cause is suitable enough in itself 
for winning the judge; the unusual and shameful 
kinds of causes call for resorting to expedients, 

In view of this, some writers divide the 
exordium into two elements, the introduction and 
the insinuatia,, so that in the introduction there is 
an undisguised appeal for goodwill and attention. 
Because this appeal cannot exist in the shameful 
kind of cause, the insinuatio steals into the mind 
unawares, especially where the surface aspects of 
the case do not appear respectable enough, or be- 
kt cause is evil, or because it hardly meets 
with the approval of men. What remedies are to 
be applied against these will have to be determined 
from a consideration of the causes. 


We should make it a general rule to avoid 


Timely use of 
wit refreshes 
spirits 
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harmful points and seek profitable ones. So, if 
we are distressed by our client's cause, his char- 
acterwill assist us; if we are anxious about his 


character, his cause will come to our aid. Insi- 


nuatio must also be employed in these cases if 


our opponent's speech has won the minds of the 
audience, or if we have to speak to a weary audi- 
ence, We shall seek to escape the first type by 
giving a glimpse of our proofs and by frustrating 
those of our opponent; the second, by the hope 
that we shall be brief and by those means by which, 
as we have shown, the hearer is made attentive. 
Also, a timely use of wit refreshes their spirits; 
and enjoyment for the listener, drawn from any 


source, relieves his weariness, 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NATURE OF EXORDIUM! 


7From De Or. 2, 78-79, except for minor changes. 
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Exordium should sways be both exact, 
pointed, full of aphorisms, appropriate in ex- 
pression, and characteristic of their causes. We 
make our first acquaintance and impression with 
a speaker, so to say, in the exordium, This im- 
pression should continue to mollify and attract 
the hearer, Besides, the greatest source of ex- 
ordiums, calculated either for delighting or for 
stimulating the hearer, is derived from those top~ 
ics which a cause will contain with respect to 
producing emotions. Still, it will not be necessary 
for all of these to be explained in the exordium but 
only for the hearer to be moderately sanaigued 
at the outset. As a result, the rest of our speech 
will devote itself to him after he has already been 


favorably impressed, 


CHAPTER V 


FAULTS OF EXORDIUMS8& 


8 chapter is taken almost verbatim from Inv. 1. 18. 26. 
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Seven faults These are the most obvious flaws in exor- 
of exordium 
Inv 1, diums which, by all means, musi be avoided: com- 


monness, ambivalence, interchangeableness, 
lengthiness, disjointedness, irrelevancy, and the 
state of being contrary-to-rule, 
Common The common exordium is the one which 
exordium 
can be applied to a number of cases, so that it ap- 
Arabivalent pears to fit them all, The ambivalent is the kind 
which can be adapted equally well to either side of 
Interchange- acase. The interchangeable exordium, with only 
He slight variation, can be spoken by the opponent. 
Lengthy The lengthy exordium is the one which is formed 
with more words and ideas than are needed. Just 
as it is necessary to put vestibules and entrances 
in front of houses and temples, so introductions 
ought to be put before cases according to their 
Disjointed subject matter, The disjointed exordium is not 
derived from the case itself, nor is it connected to 
Irrelevant a speech like a limb to a body, The irrelevant ex- 
ordium accomplishes something different from 


what the nature of the case demands, For in~ 


stance, a speaker makes a hearer receptive, whereas 
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the case demands goodwill, or he uses an intro- 
duction when the situation demands insinuatio. 
Contrary-to- The exordium contrary-to-rule achieves none of 
Se the aims for which the rules on exordiums have 
been given; that is, it makes a hearer neither 
well-disposed, nor attentive, nor receptive; or 


it makes him the opposite, Certainly there is 


nothing worse than this, 


CHAPTER VI 


REMARKS CONCERNING THE EXORDIUM 
FOR FORENSIC SPEAKING 
We have treated the exordium in general. 
It remains for us to add whatever special consid- 
erations there are for commencing the different 


types of speaking. 
Exordiums in for- 


ensic speaking To commence with forensic speaking, an- 
should be drawn 

from the heart cient orators were very solicitous in forensic speak- 
of the case 


ing to draw exordiums from the very heart of the 
DeOr 2, 
Q 4,1, case, These orators won a judge over not only by 
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Praise of judge praising him, but they make their praise of him 

should be made 

to benefit case benefit their case, thus: by also insisting upon 
the consideration of rank when pleading on behalf 
of distinguished men; by dwelling upon justice in 
cases dealing with the lowly, upon mercy when 
defending the unfortunate, and upon severity when 
pleading for those who have been wronged. 

Sometimes they removed fears, as Ci- 

cero strove to do in Milo's defense, so that the 
judges would not think Pompey's strength had been 
drawn up against them; sometimes they used fear, 
as Cicero did against Verres, They were also 


careful not to manifest anxiety in their introduc- 


tions, 
You should not However, they did not always use exordium, 
always use ex~ 
ordium in for- but in noble kinds of cases, even in brief and ordi- 
ensic speech 
A. Rh 3, 14, nary ones, they commenced with the case itself, 
Q 4.1. 


omitting the exordium, 


In embellishment 
introductions 
must be partic- 
ularly free 
RhAlex 3.1. 


Q 3.8. 


In deliberation 
introductions 
should be 
eliminated 

or brief 


PartOr 
By 3s 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE EXORDIUM IN EMBELLISHMENT AND 
DELIBERATION / DEMONSTRATIVE AND 
DELIBERATIVE SPEAKING/ 

Besides the remarks mentioned concern- 
ing the exordium, which can readily be applied to 
the demonstrative kind of speaking, we must keep 
this in mind: exordiums in embellishment are 
particularly free, as Aristotle thinks, because 
they can be constructed from material remote from 
or bordering upon the subject. 

On the other hand, in deliberation there 
should often be no exordium or only a short one, 
because a speaker does not come to the judge as a 
humble petitioner but as exhorter and promoter, 
When he employs an introduction, then he should 
disclose what he intends to say, what he wishes to 
obtain, and on what points he is going to talk; and 
he ought to urge the audience to hear him while he 


speaks briefly. 


PartOr 


Narrative 
should be 
clear, concise, 
credible 


Q 4.2, 


PartOr 


Q 4.2. 
Conciseness of 
narrative should 
not lack adorn-~ 
ment 


PartOr 
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CHAPTER VIII 
NARRATIVE? 


Narrative is an exposition of information 
and a sort of basis and foundation for producing 
belief. Narrative will have to possess three qual- 
ities: it must be concise, clear, and credible, by 
means of which the hearer is enabled to under- 
stand, remember, and believe. 

Narrative will be concise: if it is com~ 
posed of simple words; if each point is vasutioned 
but once; besides, if we prune everything, without 
at the same time. removing anything needed for 
understanding or for our own benefit, On the other 
hand, conciseness should not lack adornment, al- 
though in sikae respects it may be unlearned. 

The narrative will be clear if itis re- 


counted in familiar words, if time-sequence is ob- 


served, and if there is no break in continuity. 


INarrative, which establishes a basis for belief, is treated 


in Chaps, 8-9. 


An equally common term for Soarez' narratio which 


is used here is narration." 


Let narrative be 
attractive and 
charming _ 
PartOr / 9, 32/ 


DeOr 2. 
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The narrative willbecredible: if what it 
tells is accurate with respect to persons, periods, 
and places; if the cause of each act and happening 
is mentioned; if the evidence appears to be spoken 
in agreement with popular opinion, eatiselty, law, 
custom, and pious observance; if the honesty of 
the one narrating, the integrity and trustworthiness 
of his utterance, and his reliability are indicated, 
Cicero is strongly in favor of narrative 
that is attractive and charming, and he says that 
it has charm 
« . » when it comprises causes for surprise 
and suspense and unexpected issues, with 
an intermixture of human emotions, dialogues, 


stormings between people, and exhibitions 
of grief, rage, fear, joy, and desire, 10 


CHAPTER IX 
THE USE OF NARRATIVE 


With regard to trials, the use or non-use 


10pe Oratore, Il, 337. H. Rackham also translated the 
Part. Or. which is included in this volume, 


A. Rh 
PartOr 
Q 3, 8. 
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of a narrative was a matter to be decided. Nar- 
rative was not generally employed when the subject 
was well-known; or when there was any doubt 
about what had taken place; or when the opponent 
had offered a narrative, unless you were refuting 
him. 

In embellishment there will be no narrative 
that necessarily follows an exordium. But if one 
occurs, though we vent recount some facts con- 
cerning what we are going to praise or blame, the 
rule for narrating is to be sought in this part of 
our treatise. 


Certainly, you often do not need much nar-~- 


" yvative in deliberation because narrative concerns 


past and present events, whereas persuasion deals 
with future events. Surely, private deliberation 
never needs narrative, at least concerning a subject 
on which an opinion is to be given, because every- 
body knows what the issue is. Many points relating 
to the deliberation can be reported incidentally. 
Also, in public meetings, a narrative which explains 


the arrangement of a subject is often necessary. 


DeOr 2. | 
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‘Now. let us turn to a consideration of con- 


firmation. 


CHAPTER X 
CONFIRMATION}! 


The treatment of confirmation follows in 
which we must furnish the chief support for a com- 
plicated case by strenghening our arguments and 
by weakening our opponent's. For, in fact, in 
cases there is a single principle underlying that 
kind of speech which is effective in proving an argu- 
ment, and it seeks both to confirm and to refute. 
But since you cannot refute contradictory arguments 
unless you strengthen your own arguments, nor can 
you strengthen your own without refuting contradict- 
eries, for these reasons these methods of argu- 
mentation are connected by their nature, treatment, 


and usefulness. All hope of victory and the pattern 


1 confirmation of arguments is treated in Chaps, 10-27. 
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All hope of vic- of persuasion depend on this part of a speech. For 
tery is con- 


tained in con- when we have explained our arguments and destroy- 
firmation 
Her l. ed those of our opponent, we shall certainly have 


fully discharged the function of an orator, We 
shall be able to do both, then, if we have become 


thoroughly acquainted with the complexion of the 


issue, 
GHAPTER XI 
THE MEANING OF sTaTus!4 

Status grows Status is an inquiry which grows out of 
out of first " 
conflict of the first conflict of causes. For instance, let the 
causes 

prosecutor's charge be, "Sylla, you conspired with 
Q es 6. 

Catiline." The defendant's reply to the charge is, 
Sull "T have not conspired," From this initial conflict 

rises the inquiry, "Has Sylla conspired with Cati- 

line?" Orvrators term this inquiry either the status 

12 


Status is treated in Chaps.11-i15. The word status is common 
in English usage, See Quintilian, The Institutio Oratoria of Quintilian, 
trans, H, E. Butler (London, 1922), I, 407, n.4. Cited as: Institutio. 


Origin of 
status 


Threefold 
status 
Top 
PartOr 

Q 3, 6. 


Meaning of 
conjectural 
status 


Meaning of de- 
finitive status 
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or the issue, /5 They say that the term status had 
been drawn from the fact that the first conflict in 
the cause takes place there, or that the cause ex- 


ists in it [comes to a stop in it/ . 


CHAPTER XII 
THE TYPES OF STATUS 


Since there are three inquiries in every 
dispute--Does the subject exist? What is it? 

What kind is it? --there happen also to be three 
issues. 

The first status is conjectural, in which we 
ask, Is ita fact or not? For instance, Did Clodius 
plot against Milo or not? 

The second is nominal or definitive, since 


we are investigating what something is and what we 


13ouintilian, who records different meanings given to status 
(Inst, 3. 6. 2ff.), prefers "first conflict of causes," but he suggests that 
the actual status involves the inquiry that results from this conflict, 
Soarez adopted this viewpoint by terming status a quaestio, ‘outgrowth. ' 
Another term used for status is constitutio, ‘issue,’ The writer prefers 
to retain status in translation and to translate constitutio as ‘issue, ' to 
indicate Soarez' different use of terms. 


Meaning of 
qualitative 
status 


Qualitative 
status has two 
divisions 


Her.1. 
Inv 1.8. 
@Opsra7e 


Three status are 
found in each 
kind of causes 
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should call it. For instance, Was Caesar a king, 
a tyrant, or a dictator? 

The third is one in which the discussion 
deals with utility, distinction, justice, and with 
these things and their opposites. For example, 

Did Romulus act properly when he slew his brother? 
This issue / qualitative status / has two divisions, 
one absolute, the other assumptive, It is absolute 
when we say that it was right to do the very act 
which was done, so that no extrinsic argument is 
brought in. Here is an example of this kind; A 
father has whipped his son. The son brings a suit 
against his father for personal injuries. The fa- 
ther offers no defense, save that a father is allow- 
ed to whip his son, 

Status is assumptive when we have to bring 
in something extrinsic to prove that a thing: has. 
been done properly, For example, Let Milo be con- 
demned unless he brings in external proof that he 
was aocbahad by Clodius, — 

These three issues are found in embellish- 


ment, in deliberation, and in judicial speaking 


Line of defense 
is brought forth 
by defendant 
PartOr 

Her 1, 

Inv 1, 

Q 3.2, 


Supporting argu~ 
ment is what 
weakens defense 
of subject 


From conflict 
between line of 
defense and sup- 
porting argu- 
ment arises 
point for judi- 
cial examina~ 
tion 
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emonstrative, deliberative, and forensic/, 


a} 


CHAPTER XIII 


LINE OF DEFENSE, SUPPORTING ARGUMENT, 
AND POINT FOR JUDICIAL EXAMINATION!4 
Orators term the line of defense that which 
a defendant alleges in order to destroy an accusa- 
tion against him and without which he would have no 
defense, They call supporting argument the reply 
made by an accuser to weaken a line of defense and 
without which his accusation cannot stand. From 
the conflict and collision, so to speak, between a 
line of defense and a supporting argument, arises 
an inquiry called a point for judicial examination, in 
which what the issue is in the suit and what the sub- 
ject is under discussion usually is asked in this 
When Orestes admits that he killed his 


manner: 


mother, he ruins his position unless he produces a 


141 atin terms are ratio, firmamentum, ju dicatio. See HLD, 


Argument of 
entire speech 
must be di- 
rected to 
examination 
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line of defense. Therefore, he produces it. "For 
she," he says, “had killed my father." Next, in 
opposition to the line of defense, an accuser's sup- 
porting argument is submitted, thus: But still she 
should not have been killed by you, nor should she, 
without having been tried and sentenced, pay the 
penalty. 

From a meeting of a line of defense and 
@ supporting argument, a point for judicial exami- 
nation is established in this manner: When Orestes 
maintains that he killed his mother to avenge his 
father's death, was it proper for the son to have 
killed Clytemnestra without a trial? 

Therefore, for this reason it is appropri- 
ate te discover the judicial examination toward 
which every argument of an entire speech will have 
to be directed, For the first status has an extended 
inquiry, but a controversy between lines of defense 
and supporting arguments draws into a narrow 


discussion, 
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In conjectures, In a conjecture, 15 there is no discussion, 
first issue and 

final examina- for nobody can, or should, or ordinarily does give 
tion concern 

same point an account of what he denies has been done. And 


s0 in these cases, the first inquiry and the final 


decision involve the same point, 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE STATUS WHICH INCLUDES THE INQUIRY 
THAT ARISES CONCERNING 
A WRITTEN DOCUMENT 


Dispute over Often a dispute which can occur in four 
writing appears 
in four forms ways rises also concerning the meaning of a writ- 


ten document, On the one hand, the defense is made 
that the writing dces not mean what the opponent 
claims, but something else, This happens when a: 
written document is ambiguous, so that two differ- 


ent opinions can be taken from it, Sometimes an 


Q 7.8. author's intent is contrary to his writing; again the 
Inv 1, 
Her writing is alleged to contradict it, Again, the 


S conjectural status, concerning issue of fact, See TArtR, 
Bk. 1, Chap. 13. 


Dispute arising 
from ambiguity 
Q 8.9, 


Difference be~ 
tween writing 
and intent 

Q 8. 6. 


Gonflicting laws 


Q7.% 
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situation may even arise when we infer from the 
writing something that is not in it. 

Thus, there are four kinds of situations 
which can cause a dispute concerning every piece 
of writing: ambiguity, the difference between the 
writing and the author's intent, a conflicting docu- 
ment, and a process of reasoning. 

Ambiguity arises like this; In his will a 
man ordered a statue to be erected holding a spear 


of gold, The question is, Should it be a golden 


$ 


statue holding a spear, or a golden spear in a stat 
ue of different material? !6 

A dispute arises from the difference be- 
tween writing and intent in this way. The law is 
that if a foreigner climbs upon the wall, he incurs 
the death penalty. When the enemy came onto the 
wall, a foreigner cast them down. He is sought for 
punishment; he alleges intent of the lawmaker. 


A controversy from conflicting documents 


lOrhe Latin rendering is a better example of the ambiguity: 
Does aureAM,'golden' qualify statuAM,'statue,' or hastAM,'spear'? 


Disputes con- 
cerning writing 
always concern 
qualitative 
status 
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emerges in this manner. The law is that an heroic 
man shall choose the reward he wishes. And there 
is also another law that a magistrate shall not leave 
the citadel, A magistrate who has acted courageous~ 
ly chooses as his reward to be painted to leave 
the citadel, The latter law opposes the former, 
and he invokes the former to defend himself, 

In a process of reasoning, the inquiry is, 
Where there is no particular law covering a case, 
should we use one that applies to “ analogous act? 
For example, the law is that it is forbidden to 
carry wool away from Tarentum. The man conveyed 
sheep, If there is no definite law which expressly 
forbids his act, still he is charged according to a 
law that binds in an analogous case. . So, this dis- 
pute draws what is uncertain from what is certain, 
Since this is done by a process of reasoning, it also 
receives the name of reasoning. 

With Cicero we must consider that these 
four kinds of disputes which grow out of a written 
document fall within the qualitative status. For ex~ 


ample, in the first kind, you are to determine which 


DeOr 2. 


Mentally grasp- 
ing topics and 
rooting them 

in thought is 
very profitable 
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of two opposing opinions itis right to accept; in 
the second, whether the words carry more weight 
than intent; in the third, which law it is more just 
te follow; in the fourth, whether a law should be 
applied by analogy to an act that is not restricted 


by law but is brought to trial. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE MANAGEMENT OF STATUS 


After the point for judicial examination 
has been defined, it should be placed before the 
speaker in such a way that all proofs obtained 


from the topics for finding arguments may be 


brought together. This is adequate for a speaker 


who understands what lies hidden within each topic 
and who considers topics as so many storehouses 
of proofs, plainly labelled, 

With these understood and rooted in his 
thoughts, and called forth for every topic that has 


been proposed for argument, an orator will never 


Arrangement 
of proofs 


Faulty argu- 
ments have 
no place at 
all 


Meaning of 


argumentation 


PartOr 
Inv 1, 
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be at loss in any kind of speaking. He will care- 
fully consider the order and arrangement of his 
proofs, and he will be solicitous to place every 


strongest argument first, while reserving those 


ofa higher order for the end of the argument. If 


some are only average (for faulty arguments have 
no place at all), let them be grouped in the middle 
of the great mass of arguments, : 

Now, since we have treated the topics for 
proofs and the determinations of issues, we have 


only to explain in detail the method by which an or-~- 


ator polishes his arguments, the correct foundation 


of which is confirmation. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ARGUMENTATION! ? 


Argumentation is the unfolding or artistic 


polishing up of proof. But this is accomplished 


17 argumentation is treated in Chaps. 16-26, 


Q &, 12, 


Q 5.10. 


Things known 
with certainty 


Three degrees 
of probability 
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when you take from topics treated in the previous 
book things that are either certain or capable of 
proof, You produce from these what in itself ap- 
pears to be either doubtful or less capable of proof, 
for how can one doubtful thing be proved by an- 
other? 

First, we hold to be certain what is per- 
ceived by our senses, as what we see and what we 
hear; next, what has been confirmed by popular 
belief and opinion, such as, that parents should be 
held in honor, Besides, we are sure of what has 
been decreed by law, and of what has passed into 
custom by the consent of at least the city or nation 
in which the matter is being discussed, if not of 
all mankind. We hold for certain something which 
is agreed upon by both sides; something which has 
been proved; and lastly, anything our opponent does 
not contradict. 

There are three degrees of probability. 
The first, practically a fact, is the strongest, such 
as, that children are loved by their parents, The 


second one, such as, that probably he who is quite 
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well will be alive tomorrow. The third degree 
merely contains no inconsistency. An illustra- 
tion of this kind is the statement, that theft in a 
house has been perpetrated by someone in it. 

To prove a doubtful case, however, you 
must use what can be proved, as in the statement, 
It is doubtful whether Catiline formed a conspiracy. 
In such a case, let what is credible be assumed, 
that men who are crushed under a burden of debt, 
those, in a word, who are penniless, and also ex~ 
travagant spenders are easily led inte conspiracy. 
Now, what was doubtful becomes probable, namely, 
that Catiline was a conspirator, 

But orators polish up these arguments, 
not in the subtle manner of dialecticians, but with 
expansiveness. And this polishing up of proof is 
called argumentation, concerning the four divisions 
of which,the syllogism, induction, enthymeme, and 
example, we shall speak briefly and in plain lan- 


guage. 


Inv l, 
Q 5, 14, 
Her 2. 


Meaning of 
major premise 


Proof of major 


Minor premise 


Proof of 
minor 
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GHAPTER XVII 


SYLLOGISTIC REASONING 


Syllogistic reasoning, which the Greeks 


call syllogism and epichereme, consists of a 
major premise, together with the reason for it, 
then a minor premise with its proof, and finally 
a conclusion, eg 

A major premise is a proposition in which 
a subject is briefly set forth and from which the 
full force of syllogistic reasoning must proceed. 
The proof of a major premise makes more prob- 
able and clearer what was briefly set forth in the 
major, by supporting it with reasons. 

A minor premise is a proposition which 
takes from a major what refers to explaining the 
argument. Proof of a minor premise supports 
with reasons the brief statement in the minor, 

A conclusion is that by means of which 


what is accomplished from the entire argumentation 


'8next three paragraphs are taken from Inv. 1. 67. 
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is set forth. 

Let the major premise be as follows: 
Operations conducted according to plan succeed 
better than those without a plan, Next, let the 
reason be supplied: The army that has a wise 
commander is governed more satisfactorily in 
all respects than one ordered by some rash and 
stupid person, 

Next, the minor premise is posited: 
Nothing in creation is better governed than the 
world as a whole. Proof of this minor is added, 
thus: The rise and fall of constellations follow a 
definite pattern, and yearly changes always occur 
not only in the same manner, but they are also 
adapted to the weli-being of all creatures. 

In the third place, the conclusion, which 
introduced the inferences from the previous steps 
in the argument, must be brought forward, thus: 
Therefore, the world as a whole is directed accord- 
ing to plan, 

These ideas are given fuller and more 


learned treatment in a speech, but the aim of 


No difference 


whether we con- 


sider syllogis- 
tic reasoning 
as threefold or 
fivefold 

Inv 1. 

Q 5, 14, 

More correct 
to consider 
syllogistic 
reasoning as 
threefold than 
fivefold 


Inv 1. 
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teaching demands this plain, clear conciseness. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE NUMBER OF DIVISIONS IN SYLLOGISTIC 
REASONING 

From what was said in the previous chap- 
ter, it evidently makes no difference whether you 
consider this argumentation to consist of three or 
five divisions. The distribution into three divi- 
sions, however, appears more satisfactory. ‘ This 
occurs if we consider the major premise and its 
proof as one part, the minor premise and its en- 
largement as the other. But when you separate a 
major premise from its reason and a minor from 
its further expansion, it will be distributed in five 
parts. 

When a major premise is self-evident, it 
is accepted without reckoning. Even when a minor 


premise is very clear, it needs no proof. But if 


both major and minor premises are clear, by means 
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of previous proof of the one as well as of the other, 
we shall sonia the syllogistic reasoning in this 
way: 

Virtue is to be very much sought. 

But everyone admits that prudence is a virtue. 

Therefore, prudence is to be very much sought. 

We shall iis able to eliminate monotony; 

the mother of weariness, by beginning very often 
from the major premise, now and Shits Svan the 


conclusion, and sometimes from the minor premise. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE ENTHYMEME 


Enthymeme is An enthymeme is an incomplete syllogism 
incomplete 

syllogism or or, as some define it, part of a syllogism. Syllo- 
part of syllo- 

gism gistic reasoning is threefold; consequently, if one 


of its three parts is omitted, the argumentation be- 
comes twofold and this is an enthymeme. For ex- 
ample, All arts should be cultivated; therefore, 


eloquence should be cultivated. The minor premise 


Enthymeme from 
incompatibles is 
most effective 

Q 5.14, 

Top 


Through super- 
iority Homer 
made his own 
name mean 
poet 


Mil /27, 29/ 


8. Jug 
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is understood. If a major premise is omitied, an 
enthymeme occurs in this manner: Eloquence is 
an art; therefore, eloquence should be cultivated, 

But an enthymeme that comes from in- 
compatibles seems more effective. Some even 
call this the only enthymeme, but not for the rea- 
son that not every twofold argumentation is proper- 
ly called an enthymeme. Just as Homer through 
his superiority, made his own name mean poet 
sani the Greeks, so, though every twofold argu- 
mentation is called an enthymeme, only the one 
constructed from incompatibles retains strictly 
for itself the name it shares with others, because 
it seems the most trenchant, 

Cicero's statement is illustrative: "Do 
you, then, sit there as avengers of a man's death 
whose life you will not restore even if you think 
you are able to do so?" The words also of Micupsa 
to Jugurtha, as Sallust writes, are illustrative: 
“How will you find a foreigner faithful, if you have 


been an enemy to your own people?" 


Rh 1,1. 

APos 1,1, 
Reason why en- 
thymeme is ora- 
torical syllo- 
gism 

Q 5.10. 


Origin of 
"enthymeme" 


Meaning of 
induction 
Inv 1. 


Shorter defini- 
tion of induc- 
tion 
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Orators use enthymeme more frequently 
than syllogistic reasoning, This prompted Aris- 
totle to say that the enthymeme is an oratorical 
syllogism. (Quintilian translates enthymeme as 
commentum, 'invention' or as commentationem, 
‘careful preparation, ' a term designating a two- 
fold argumentation, though all reflections of the 
mind can be expressed by it. For that reason, 
some believe that twofold argumentation has been 
termed enthymeme because the omitted part, passed 


over in silence, remains buried within the mind, 


CHAPTER XX 
INDUCTION 


Induction is a form of discourse which 
obtains the approval of the audience, by means of 
undisputed facts. By means of this approval it wins 
assent to doubtful statements, because of their re-— 
canes to things which the audience has approved, 


Or, induction is a form of argumentation which 
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Top attains its objective by more comparisons, in this 
manner: "What is the most excellent kind of 
Q 5.11, fruit?" "The best, I suppose." 'tAnd the best 
kind of horse?" "The fastest."' Then follows the 
point which brought up these comparisons: The 
man of highest calibre is the one who is particular~ 


ly outstanding, not because of birth, but because 


of ability. 
Socrates ordin- Socrates ordinarily employed this method 
arily employed 
induction of argumentation, chiefly because he was not at- 


Metaph 13, 4, 
tempting to produce proofs, but preferred, rather, 


to accomplish some purpose from what his dis- 

Inv 1. putant had granted, and because, on the basis of 
what the other party had already conceded, he 
would have to yield. But in an uninterrupted speech 
the case is different, since an orator answers his 
own questions. 

Poets are very fond of induction, but Ovid, 
whose writings contain many brilliant examples of 
it, practiced it most of all. Of his examples we 
shall mention only one. By the following induction, 


intended to comfort a wife, Ovid proves that adversity 


Tr 4.3. 


Things to be 
watched in 
this kind of 
argumentation 


Example is in- 
complete in- 
duction 

Rh 1, 2; 2. 20. 
Q 3.11, 
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and misfortune are the soil and substance of glory: 
Flood a sad theme with thy virtue: glory 
scales the heights by steepest paths. Who 
would know Hector, if Troy had been happy? 
By public ills it was the way of virtue builded, 
Thy skill, Tiphys, lies inert if there be no 
wave upon the sea; if men be in health, thy 
skill, Phoebus, lies inert. The virtue which 
lies hidden and hangs back unrecognized in 
times of prosperity, comes to the fore and 
asserts itself in adversity. 19 
In this process two things must be care- 
fully watched: first, that what we introduce by 
comparison is of the same nature as what must be 
accepted; second, that the thing, for the sake of 


which the induction is being made, resembles what 


we have previously inferred as beyond dispute, 


CHAPTER XXI 
EXAMPLE 


Example is incomplete induction, or, what 
comes to the same thing, rhetorical induction. 


Cicero used it in the 'Pro Milone": 


197 ristia, p. 177. 


Aristotle cor- 
rectly said that 
example is part 
of argumentation 


Passages above 
and APr 2. 24, 
APo 1,1, 


From a single 
fact example 
draws another 
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They assert that the man whe by his own 
admission has slain a fellow-creature has 
no right to look upon the light of day. And 
in what city, pray, is this fatuous assertion 
maintained? Why, in the city which witnessed, 
as its earliest capital case, the trial of the 
gallant Marcus Horatius, who, even before 
the community had gained its freedom, was 
freed by the Assembly of the Roman people, 
though he confessed that by his own hand 

he had slain his sister. 2° 


Some have rashly ventured to reprimand 
Aristotle, a most eminent man in every kind of 
knowledge, for making the example a kind of argu- 
mentation, But this great man with his penetrating 


mind discovered something more important, that 


example, indeed, is a proof from similarity, but 


when it is put into an argument, it produces a new 
kind of argumentation which is unquestionably dif- 
ferent from strict reasoning and induction, Never- 
theless, this cannot be an enthymeme because in 
an enthymeme a general proposition is always 
either contained or understood, but in the example 
ene single fact is induced from another. Thus it 


happens that a fourth kind of argumentation arises, 


20speeches (Watts, 1931), pp. 15-17. 


Q 5. 14, 
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distinct from induction, for the same reason that 


an enthymeme is distinct from a syllogism. 


CHAPTER XXII 
EPICHEREME 


Though all the divisions of argumentation 
have already been auplatead. nevertheless it would 
be worthwhile to explain the meaning of epichereme, 
sorites, and dilemma, for very important authori- 
ties have mentioned them. Once they have been 
adequately explained, you can easily understand 
why they should not be considered new divisions of 
argumentation, 

The Greeks, then, sometimes call epi- 
chereme an argumentation, and sometimes that 
division of argumentation, which Cicero called 
syllogistic reasoning that we treated a short while 


ago. 21 At another time they also call epichereme 


21 chap. 17. 


Epichereme is 
sometimes 
reasoning con- 
cisely ex- 
pressed 


Deiot 
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a condensed form of argument, all the parts of which 
converge upon one proposition, such as, Does a 
fugitive slave accuse his master without good rea~ 
son? There is a similar passage in Cicero's speech 
on behalf of King Deiotarus whom a slave was ac- 
cusing before Caesar: "This is the charge; this is 
the cause and the ground for a slave to accuse his 
king and master!" 

Here, an impassioned argument is enclosed 
and enveloped in an epichereme, It will, however, 
be a perfect piece of reasoning if you expand it, 
thus: 


A slave should not accuse his master without 
good reason. 


This physician is a slave of Deiotarus. 


Therefore, he should not accuse his master 
without good reason. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SORITES 


If sorites 
would not be 
familiar in 
Latin dis~ 
course, it 
could be called 
acervalis, 
"heaped up’ _ 
[Div 2,4. 11/ 


of 2, 3, 27 


Commonly called 
argumentation 
from first to 

last 
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A sorites, on the other hand, piles up ina 


heap and embraces many arguments; whence, also, 
it derives its name, Cicero treated it in his De Di- 


vinatione in these words: 


If we must, we may use the Latin term acer- 
valis, ‘heaped up,' but there is no need to do 


‘this, Just as "philosophy" and many other 


Greek words have been employed, so sorites 
has seen much use in Latin speech, 


There is an especially good example of 


sorites in Cicero, 


And further, if mature ordains that one man 
shall desire to promote the interests of a 
fellow-man, whoever he may be, just because 
he is a fellow-man, then it follows, in accor- 
dance with that same nature, that there are 
interests that all men have in common. And 
if this is true, we are all subject to one and 
the same law of nature; and if this also is 
true, we are all forbidden by nature's law to 
wrong our neighbor. Now the first assumption 
is true; therefore the conclusion is likewise 
true. 3 


-A sorites in the "Fifth Tusculan Disputation" closes 
very Clearly. Its objective was to prove that whatever 


is right is the only good, which it proves thus: 


22.66 rrection: 3. 6. 


23De Officiis, p. 295. 
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Tusc [5 15, 45/ Anything at all that is good is desirable. But 
what is desirabie should certainly be approved. 
Yet, whatever is approved should be esteemed. 
as pleasing and agreeable. Therefore, worth 
should also be ascribed to it. Consequently, 
everything good is praiseworthy. 
It follows from this that what is honorable 
is the only good, Although the conclusion in this 


sorites is reached in six steps, so to speak, there 


are five operations of syllogistic reasoning. 


Sorites is often Moreover, this kind of argumentation 
deceptive and 

fallacious ordinarily is often deceptive and fallacious. While 
Acad many points are slowly and gradually being added, 


a very dangerous fabric is being woven for the 


opponent to unweave. Therefore, we must treat 


Manner of individual matters separately, because thus the 
replying to 

sorites universals will more easily be destroyed. 

Per 6. Zeno, the originator and chief proponent 


of this kind of discussion, and the Stoics used it 
constantly. They say, however, that Chrysippus, 
most of all, was charmed by it, as Socrates was 


by induction. 


Meaning of 
dilemma 
Inv 1, 


Ist Oration 
17. 18/ 


Origin of 
"dilemma" 


For Cicero 
dilemma is 


complexio 
Inv 1, 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
DILEMMA 


A dilemma is a form of argument in which 
either of the two alternatives you grant is attacked. 
As an example, Cicero has his native land pleading 
with Catiline in these words: 

Therefore depart and free me from this 

terror; if it is well-founded, that I may 

not be overwhelmed; if itis false, that 

now at last I may cease to fear, 24 
Cicero writes, in a letter to his brother, Quintus: 
"If tempers are irreconcilable, bitterness is most 
severe; but if they are easily calmed, good humor 
reigns supreme." 

The dilemma received its name because 
it presses and drives in such a way that it catches 
the opponent from either side. For this reason, it 
is also called the horned syllogism, since the horns 
of the argument are so arranged in it that if you es- 


cape one you run into the other, Cicero calls ita 


compiexio, ‘conclusion.' If it is a true complexio, 


24speeches (Lerd), p. 33. 


False complexio 
impaired by two 


methods 


Acad / 1,2. 4/ 


f Acad 1, 3. 10/ 


Eualthus turns 
dilemma of 
teacher, Pro- 
tagoras, against 
him 

Gel 5. 10. 
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it will never be refuted. But if false, it will be 
weakened by two methods: either by reversing it 
upon your opponent, or by disproving one of the two 
alternatives. 
Cicero makes Varro say: 


As I realized that philosophy had been so 
carefully explained in Greek literature, I 
thought that if any among us were fascinated 
by this study and were learned in Greek 
literature, they would rather read Greek works 
than our own. But if they shrank from the 
arts and learning of the Greeks, they would 
not even be interested in the subjects which 
are unintelligible without Greek learning. 
And so I did not want to put in writing any- 
thing the unlearned could not understand, or 
the uneducated would not care to compre- 
hend. 


Cicero then turns this dilemma against Varro, in 
this manner: 
The factis, however, that those who cannot 
read Greek will read Latin; and if they can 
read Greek, they will not disdain writers in 
their own language. 
Famous in ancient writings is the reversal of argu- 
ment by which Eualthus, a student of Protagoras, 
escaped from a dilemma of his teacher's, 


The refutation would take place by dis~- 


proving the other alternative, if Cicero were to say, 
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"Even if it were less necessary for educated men 
that books be written in Latin, still the uneducated 
ought to be given some consideration by writing in 
that language," There is, however, no reason why 
anyone should think this complexio to be a kind of 
argument different from those four I treated ear- 
lier.45 The dilemma, in fact, is an incomplete 
syllogism drawn from two opposites, with which you 
accomplish a complete syllogism by supplying the 


minor, like this: 


How complete If tempers are irreconcilable, bitterness 
syllogism is is most severe; but if they are easily 
made from calmed, good humor reigns supreme, 
dilemma 


But tempers are either irreconcilable or 
easily calmed, 


Therefore, in these tempers the bitterness 
or good humor is most severe, 


CHAPTER XXV 


REFUTATION2® 


25 vilogism {Chaps, 17, 18), enthymeme (Chap. 19), epichereme 
(Chap. 22), and sorites (Chap, 23). 

26roy the title, Soarez uses confutatio, but refutatio invaria- 
bly occurs in the chapter itself. Both Latin terms signify "refutation. " 


See Chap, 10, 
p. 3827 


Refutation can 
be understood 
in two senses 


Meaning of 
refutation 
Inv i, 


Confirmation 
and refutation 
use same 
source of 
invention 
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After explaining the kinds of argumentation, 
we now have to show the method of disproving and 
refuting them. 

Refutation can be understood in two senses, 
for the defense rests upon refutation, and the op- 
ponent’s assertions must be invalidated, whichever 
side of the argument his may be, This is refutation 
properly speaking, which, as we have said, is con~ 
nected with confirmation in its use, its nature, and 
its management, 

In another sense, refutation is a device 
eeu which the opponent's proof is weakened, 
disproved, or destroyed by argumentation, It em- 
ploys the same source of inventian as confirmation, 
because the very topics used to strengthen a case 
ean serve to weaken it, So, we must also transfer 
to this part of our treatise the methods which were 


derived from our earlier teaching concerning finding 


and embellishing arguments, 


2? Correction: p. 36 of TArtR which treats confirmation. 


28 extensive treatment of invention, the topics, and amplifi- 


cation, in Bk. 1. 


Things to be 
observed so as 
to be able to 
weaken or 
disprove 
contradictories 
Q 5.13, 

PartOr 
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However, the more easily to weaken or 
disprove contrary views, we must, on the one hand, 
bear in mind that we have to deny all that our op- 
ponent has assumed in his argument, if it is pat- 
ently untrue, For example, in the "Pro Cluentio," 
Cicero denies that the victim, who the prosecutor 
said had perished after taking the fatal draught, 
died on the same day. On the other hand, we must 
refute what he has assumed as probable: by show- 
ing first, that doubtful propositions have been as- 
sumed as true; and next, that the same things can 
be said even in matters that are patently false; 


and then, that the results he desires do not follow 


from his assumptions. Nevertheless we must at- 


_ tack his assumptions one ata time. Thus, col- 


lectively they will be destroyed. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE MANAGEMENT OF ORATORICAL 
ARGUMENTATION 
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Q 5. 14, Sometimes an oration contains: syllogisms 
rounded out in a few words; clear enthymemes; 
inductions; and examples condensed in plain and 


concise language. While on the one hand we are 


Oration should not to find fault with such development, we must, by 
not be over- 

loaded with the same token, use extreme caution against the 
syllogisms and 

enthymemes speech becoming overloaded with syllogisms and 


enthymemes, for then it will more closely resem- 
ble dialectical disputation than oratorical delivery, 


an effect far different from the one desired, 


Eloquence aims Eloquence aims at richness and beauty, 
at richness and 
beauty neither of which will be attained if, broken up by 


fixed and frequent inferences that fall into almost 
a single pattern, it evokes scorn for its lowly 
style, disdain for its servility, disgust with the 
grandeur of its style, or bevavors free its abun- 
dance. Let it then be carried, not along narrow 
paths, but over open fields. Let it move, not as 
small springs are fynnelled by water-pipes, but 
let it overflow whole valleys like broad rivers. 


And if, sometimes, it does not find a channel, let 


Employ variety 
in proof 


PartOr 


As proof becomes 
richer and more 
charming it 

will be more 
credible 


Peroration has 
two parts: am- 
plification and re - 
capitulation 
PartOr 


Emotions very 
often enter into 
exordium and 
peroration, 
more sparingly 
into narrative 
and confirma- 
tion 

Q 6.1, 
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it make one. 2? Let variety and some originality 
be employed in your proof, Let your argument 
be embellished with figures of speech and rhetor- 
ical ornament, To the degree that the proof is 
richer and more pleasing it will also be more like- 
ly to be accepted, 


Now, we must speak of peroration. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE PERORATION 


The final portion of a speech is the per- 
eration which is divided into two parts, amplifi- 
cation and recapitulation. Here in the peroration 
is also the proper place for enlargement, and in 
the very body of the speech, digressions are per- 
mitted for amplifying, when some point has been 
made or refuted. Though some think that all emo- 


tions have their proper place in the proem and in 


29 paragraph thus far is from Inst. 5, 14. 30-31. 
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peroration-~where they are certainly most frequent-- 
still, other parts of the speech also admit them, 
but only rather shortened, since most of them must 
be held in reserve. 


But here, if anywhere, is the place for re- 


Hearers must leasing floods of eloquence. Here, in a word, the 
be thoroughly 

stirred in per- orator must succeed not only in stirring the hearers 
oration 

DeOr 8, who surrender to him of their own accord and are 


inclined, disposed, and thoroughly aroused toward 
what he urges, but he must alse be able to stir the 
indifferent and the listless. In doing this, and if 
Eloquence, queen there is more labor, eloquence, which a superb 
of all the world 
has much influ- poet has correctly called "soul-bending queen of 
bss all the world,"3! still has so much influence that 
not only can she strengthen one who is favorably 
disposed or favorably dispose one who stands his 


ground, but like an able and brave commander she 


can also take captive, one who is firm in his 


30Correction: 2. 44, 187. 


31 bacuvius, Hermione, found in Remains of Old Latin, ed. 
and trans. E. H, Warmington (London, 1936), I, 233. This reference 
is te the goddess of persuasion, 


Q 6,2, 

H. AP 

First thing for 
arousing emo- 
tion in hearers 
is for speaker 
to be aroused 
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opposition and resistance. 

Eloquence is 80 great, so distinguished, 
and such a wonderful thing that it contains almost 
everything. Moreover, the ideas we presented in 
eur preceding book / Book V on amplification are 
very helpful in accomplishing it. 

But this is the main veld which leading 
authorities unanimously approve, that the speaker 
himself is visibly marked and branded by every 
emotion that he tries to communicate to his audi- 
ence, Indeed, it is not easy to arouse the emotions 
of others without the speaker himself being deeply 
moved by the very feelings he wishes to communi- 
cate. Just as no material can be so easily set on 
fire as the one to which a spark has been touched, 
so no mind, capable of being aroused, is so dis- 
posed to come under a speaker's influence, as the 
one he approaches when he himself is eager and 
aflame. First, then, those points with which the 
speaker wishes to impress the audience must im- 
press him, Let bim first come under the sway of 


an emotion before he tries to sway others with it. 


What moves 
a speaker 


Q 6.2, 


Cicero, very 
moving in 
perorations 


Mil 


RabPost 
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On the other hand, there is no need of 
pretense and deceit for the speaker to be so often 
aroused by every impulse of feeling. The very 
quality of his style, which is undertaken to influence 
the emotions of others, thoroughly stirs the speaker 
even more than it does anyone who hears him. 

In this itself, it also has great power to 
picture mentally the images of things absent, so 
that we seem to behold them as if they were present. 
Whoever has glimpsed these images effectively will 
be most effective in stirring the emotions. 

Many of Cicero's perorations reveal the 
truth of what we have said. For example, he says 
in the "Pro Milone"; “But let this suffice. Indeed, 
Iam unable to speak for tears, and my client for- 
bids tears being used in his defense."' In the 'Pro 
Caio Rabirio Posthumo,'' Cicero also says: "Be- 
cause Ihave, I trust, already fulfilled my word to 
you as much as I was able, Posthumus, I shall also 
pay you the tears ITowe." A little space beyond, 


in the same oration, he continues: 


Recapitulation, 
sometimes nec- 
essary for one 
who praises, 
seldom for one 
who advises, 
but more often 
for prosecutor 
than defendant 


PartOr 

Two occasions 
for recapitula- 
tion 


Q 6. co 
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Now, the weeping of so many preves how 
esteemed you are by your own; and as for 
me, my grief weakens me and checks my 
voice, 
Other perorations of Cicero are full of different 
emotions. 

Recapitulation is sometimes necessary 
for one who praises, seldom for one who advises, 
but more aften for a prosecutor than for a de- 
fendant, 

There are two occasions for this recapit- 
ulation: either when you distrust the memory of 
your audience, whether on account of the span of 
time or the length of your speech; or after the 
main points have been repeated, when your case 
is to gain strength. 

In the peroration we return again to these 
points which are to be stated as briefly as possible, 
and as the Greek word indicates, to be summarized 
under their proper headings. 32 For if we delay, 


it will no longer be a recapitulation but will become 


32 ancephalaiosis, ‘summary.' See Henry George Liddell and 
Robert Scott, A Greek-English Dictionary, new ed, (Oxford, 1949). 


Cited as: GED, 
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a kind of second speech, What has to be summa- 
rized must be related with some authority, ani- 
mated with well-chosen ideas, and given variety 
by the use of suitable figures. Otherwise, there 
is nothing more tedious than a straight review of 
facts, as if you distrusted the memory of the audi- | 
ence. Also in the recapitulation, we must avoid 


undertaking a childish display. 


BOOK THE THIRD 
CHAPTER! 
STYLE OF EXPRESsION! 


Or In the preceding book, the method of put- 
ting together and arranging the materials that 
were discovered was explained, Here we shall 
presently consider the Sonteed of expression, in 
which the name itself reveals the orator's eminence, 
and other qualities hidden in him. Neither the term 


"investigator," nor "compiler," ner "author" has 


Among both | embraced all these qualities. Both rhetor in 
Greeks and 

Romans orator Greek and eloquens in Latin, however, are derived 
is derived from 

eloquor, ‘to from the verb eloguor, ‘to speak out,' Each indi- 
speak out! 


vidual lays claim to a certain measure of other 


I Style of expression in the widest sense may be said to include 
composition, memory, and delivery. In this sense, Soarez treats 
composition (Chaps, 1-51), memory (Chaps. 52-55), and delivery (Chaps. 
56-58). 


2¥rom next sentence to end of paragraph, passage is from 
Or..19,.61.. 
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Meaning of 
"speaking out't 
Q 8,"Preface't 


All other things 


are useless 
without style 


DeOr 2. 
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qualities belonging to an orator, but the supreme 
power of speaking, that is, of speaking out, is 
granted to the orator alone. 

"Speaking out'' means telling and relating 
all your thoughts te an audience. Without this, 
all that went before is useless and like a sword 
sheathed in its scabbard, Accordingly, this above 
all is taught. Nobody can acquire it without theory. 
It demands serious attention. It is this at which 
practice aims and also imitation, Every period 
of life is spent with it. In it especially, one ora- 
tor excels another. 3 

For this reason, Marcus Tullius considers 
that invention and arrangement belong to the man 
of intellect, but expression is. the property of the 
orator. He holds that an eloquent man, that is 
to say, one distinguished for expression, is one 
who talks in a convincing, charming, and persua- 
sive manner, But proof is a matter of necessity; 


charm, of pleasure; and persuasion, the essence 


3Paragraph is from Inst. 8, "Pref.," 15. 


Four points to 
be aimed at in 


style 


DeOr 3. 


Choice of words 
is beginning of 
style 


Example of 
Caesar in 
Gicero's 
Brutus 
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of victory. Consequently, as this third book, which 
contains rules for expression, is more serviceable 
than both preceding books, it will have to be some- 


what longer. 


CHAPTER II 
THE INDISPENSABLES OF STYLE* 


In regard to style, we should see to it that 
we say things in correct Latin, clearly, with em- 
bellishment, and in a manner suited to what is 
being discussed. Even if we ought to make a 
great deal of style, this is no place to make rules 
for the nature of pure and clear discourse, al- 
though choice of words is the beginning of style. 
Style is.communicated by literature and early 
training and by daily practice of conversation; 


it is strengthened by reading the ancient orators 


‘This aim underlies the rest of Bk. III and, in particular, 
the material as far as the treatment on memory in Chap. 52. 
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and poets. 


We shall explain, then, the other two ele- 


All praise of ments of style in which all admiration of talent 
eloquence is 

contained in and praise of eloquence is contained. These two 
speaking 

ornately and elements for embellishing style and for bringing 
appropriately 

DeOr 3, all eloquence to its peak, one of which demands 


that the language be ornate and the other that it 

be appropriate, have this capacity to make it as 
pleasing as possible, to influence to the utmost the 
minds of the audience, and to equip it with the 


most complete information possible. “ 


CHAPTER III 


EMBELLISHMENT 
DeOr 3, Language, then, is embellished, first by 
That is, its type, and, as it were, by a kind of its own pecu- 


by figures 
liar savor. For itis not a matter of particular 


divisions of the structure that it be serious, 


5Preceding paragraph is from De Or, 3, 23. 91. 
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charming, learned, gracious, impressive, and re- 
fined; and that it possess as much feeling, as 
much pathos as the subject demands. These are 


qualities aimed atin the whole body of a speech. 


We should choose Consequently, we should choose the kind 
kind of speaking 

which pleases of speaking which particularly holds the attention 
without causing 

surfeit — of the audience and which not only gives pleasure 


but pleases without surfeit. 6 
But one who would speak in an embellished 
manner must first industriously amass an abundance 
Wealth of mater- of facts and pithy sayings. Wealth of material en- 
ial engenders 
wealth of words genders wealth of words. If the subjects under 
discussion are themselves honorable, then from 
the nature of the material there emerge words 
having a certain splendor of their own, and all 


the embellishment and pomp of oratory are pres- 


ent in easy abundance. 


SPassage thus far is from De Or, 3. 25. 96-97. 
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CHAPTER IV 


EMBELLISHMENT OF LANGUAGE? 


Embellishment of All discourse is constructed with words, 
language is ei- 

ther in individ- the meaning of which we must first understand 
ual or connected 

words separately and then conjointly, For there is one 
DeOr 3. 

PartOr kind of embellishment of language which comes 

Q 8.3. 


from individual words, another from words joined 
in succession. Therefore, we shall use words 
which are either the proper and fixed names of 
objects, born with the objects themselves, so to 


speak; or words which we ourselves coin and 


produce, , 
CHAPTER V 
INDIVIDUAL WORDS 
Some individual Some individual words are by nature more 


words are more 
harmonious, sub- harmonious, sublime, flowing,and, in a way, more 


lime, elegant 


Tmmbellishment of language is treated in Chaps. 4-29. 


Sintire paragraph is from De Or. 3. 37. 149. 
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elegant; others are the contrary. Quamguam, 
moderatio, and concertare are more harmonious 
In part from than etsi, modestia, and confligere. ? tmmanis, 
DeOr 3, eee ee 
contrucidare, optimus, officiossimus are more 
elevated than magnus, necare, bonus, and offi~ 
ciosus, 10 Also, bos is more refined than vacca, Mi 
As syllables formed from the more eu- 
phonious letters are louder, so words fashioned 


from such syllables are more sonorous, The 


more vowel sound!4 each syllable has, the more 


9Soarez chooses one of two words of similar meaning which 
is more euphonious: quamquam and etsi, ‘although'; modestia and 
moderatio, ‘control’; concertare and confligere, ‘contending with 
one another, ' 


10immanis, 'vast' and magnus, 'great'; contrucidare, 'to cut 
down' and necare, ‘to kill'; optimus, 'best' and bonus, 'good'; offici- 
ossimus, ‘most obliging' and officiosus, ‘obliging. ' 


laos, 'cow' and vacca, 'cow.' 


larhe word is spiritus, 'breath.' H. E, Butler translates it 
"vowel sound" in this passage from Inst, 8.3.16. See Quintilian, Insti- 
tutio, HI, 319. This is suitable in view of the relation of breath to 
speech sounds, Breath is nécessary for forming vowels or consonants. 
Spiritus-does not adequately distinguish vowel from consenant. But 
Since consonants are formed by placing an obstruction in the air-stream 
or by hindering the passage of breath out of the throat, we can under-~-. 
stand how more spiritus relates, in one sense, to the vowels rather 
than to consonants. Of course, it may be objected that the sentence 
should read "the more breath each syllable has... . ." But this is 
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Q 8, 3. pleasing itis. Joining words together produces 
the same result as the combination of syllables: 


ene arrangement sounds better than another. In 


Best individual general, the best individual words are considered 
words are those 

having fullest those which have either the fullest or the most 

or most agree~ 

able sound agreeable sound, Dignified words are always 


preferable to base words; in a learned speech 


there is no place for low language. 


Distinct and Distinct and sublime words have to be 
sublime words 

have to be judged according to the subject. For what is 
judged accord-~ 

ing to the splendid in one situation is turgid in another. 
subject 

Cicero and Words too lowly for lofty thoughts are deemed 
Quintilian 

A. Rh 3, 7. proper for lesser ones, And just as a lowly word 


stands out like a blotch in a polished style of speak- 
ing, so the elevated and polished word is out of 
place in humble discourse, swollen and pompous, 


Individual words where evenness and simplicity are the order, But 
must be consid- 
ered for their these must be weighed by some trial of ear, in 
effect upon ear 

which the habit of speaking well plays a very large 


scarcely Soarez' meaning, for merely more breath does not in se 
cause vocal sound to be more agreeable. In fact, a large supply of 
badly managed breath often results in vocal unpleasantness. 


Meaning of 
rare words 
DeOr 3. 


Virgil made 
admirable use 
of fare words 


Q 6. 3, 


Aen l, 2. 
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part. Still, since there are three qualities of an 
individual word~--its rareness, its newness, and 
its transfer of meaning--which a speaker may use 
to clarify and embellish language, let us speak of 


each of these briefly, 


CHAPTER VI 
RARE WORDS 


Rare words are primitive and ancient, 
for the most part, long since having passed out of 
daily use, Their use is freer: in poetry than in 
oratory, through poetic license. Virgil, with his 
penetrating discrimination, made a unique use of 
this form of ornament. The words olli, quianam, 
pone, and péllucent!3 give a flavoring of the im- 
pressiveness of antiquity, moet pleasing in de- 


scriptions, but which no art can imitate, 


13911i, archaic for ille, ‘he’; quianam, poetic for quia nam, 
"because forsooth'; pone, 'behind'; pellucent, ‘shine forth,' See 


HLD, 


Poetic word used 
rarely and in 
proper place 
possesses dig- 
nity 


Words are 
coined in 
four ways 
DeOr 3. 


By analogy 
are coined; 


syliaturit, 


fimb riaturit, 
iuvenescere, 
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Even in an oration, a peetic word lends 
some dignity, provided, of course, it is used 
rarely and in the right place. There is, in fact, 
no reason why anyone should be afraid to say a 
poetic word like Coelius, sobolem, effari, or 
nuncupari, 14 ond many others. If these are 
placed in the proper context, style frequently 
seems to become more elevated and more vener- 


able. 


CHAPTER VII 
COINED WORDS 


Coined words proceed from a speaker him- 
self, and come into being either by analogy, imita- 
tion, variation, or composition. 

Words are coined by analogy. For example, 
syllaturit, "he wishes to be a second Sylla,' was in- | 


vented by Cicero; fimbriaturit, 'he made a Fimbria 


14coelius, ‘a Roman gentile name’; sobolem, 'progeny'; 
effari, ‘to utter'; nuncupari, ‘to be announced,’ See HLD. 


lentescere, 


ignescere 
Liv 

H.C 4, 7. 
Geor 2. 

Aen 9, 

By imitation 
were coined: 


tinnio, rugio, 
clangor, mur-~ 


mur, and very 
many others 


Greeks have more 
liberty than Lat- 


ins in forming 
words 
Q 8. 3. 


Remedies for de~ 


fending rather 

harmful words 
which we seem 
to have formed 
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of,' and proscripturit, 'he wishes to have a pro~- 
scription, ' were formed by Asinius according to 
analogy. Sobolescere, 'grow up,’ was used by 
Livy; juvenescere, ‘grow up,' by Horace; lente- 
scere, 'become soft,' ignescere, ‘become in- 
flamed,' and fervescere, 'grow hot,' by Virgil. 

The following words, on the other hand, 
were coined by imitation: tinnio, 'tinkle'; rugio, 
‘roar’; clangor, 'noise,''clang'; murmur, "half~ 
articulate sound,’ 'murmur'; and very many others. 

Whe tallewing were invented by variation, 


as Decius Laberius, the mimographer, derived 


bibosus, 'a drinker,' from bibo, ‘I drink. ' 


Ennius coined versutiloquus, 'crafty-speak- 
ing,' and expectorare, ‘drive from the breast,’ by 
composition. | 

Still, the Greeks have greater liberty in 
forming words, Sometimes, however, we have to 
be daring; and if we appear to have innovated rather 
boldly, we must apply various remedies to disarm 
criticisms, using expressions, such as: ut ita dicam, 


‘as I might say'; si licet dicere, ‘if I may say’; 
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quodam modo, ‘in a way'; permitte mihi sic dicere, 
‘allow me to speak thus.' By doing this, we shail 
make clear that itis not our judgment that is at 
fault. 
Now, since we have spoken both of rare 
words and coined words, let us explain tropes, be- 


cause through them meanings are transferred. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TROPES 


Meaning of trope A trope is the successful transfer of a 

epee word or phrase from its proper meaning to another. 
When we say "joyful crops,"' we change the word 
"joyful" from the proper meaning it has when we 


say men are joyful. 


The tropes are eleven in number. 15 Those 


15 convenient English terms are not available for many of the 
tropes (and figures, cf. infra Chaps, 26, 27, 28) which Soarez treats. 
Although some have acceptable English equivalents, the writer prefers 
to use the Latin or Greek terms because (1) of brevity; (2) of uniformity; 
(3) if there is an English term, it is immediately transparent. 


Tropes are elev- 
en in number: 
seven from 
single word; 
four from ex~ 
tended speech 


Metaphora is 
very widely 


used and by 

far the most 
attractive trope 
Q 8. 6, 

Rh 7. 2. 


Metaphora pro- 
ducstl by aeces- 
sity; entertain~- 
ing quality made 
it widespread 


DeOr 3. 


2% 
formed by a single word are seven: metaphora, 
synecdoche, metonymia, antonomasia, onomato- 
poeia, catechresis, and metalepsis. However, 
in evctandad speech there are four: allegoria, 


periphrasis, hyperbaton, hyperbole. Though we 


“have not yet treated ornamentation, which consists 


of words joined in succession, we shall write 
briefly about these, so as not to be obliged to 


discuss tropes a second time. 


CHAPTER Ix 
METAPHORA 


Let us, then, begin with the trope that 
is widely used, and by far the most attractive; 
I mean translatio, which the Greeks call meta- 
phora. 

It was produced of necessity from a scar~ 
city and poverty of words, but afterwards its use 
became widespread because of its power to please 


and to divert. For, as clothes were first invented 


Her 4, 


Meaning of 


metaphora 
Q 8. 6. 


We use trans~ 
ferred word 
because of ne- 
cessity, or 
greater clar- 
ity, or impres- 
siveness. 
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to repel the cold from our bodies, and later began 
to be used for bodily adornment and dignity, so 
metaphora was first invented to satisfy a need but 
later came into widespread use because of its 
charm. 

A metaphora is a noun or verb which is 
transferred, because of analogy, from a place 
where it literally belongs te one in which a trans- 
ferred meaning is better than a literal one. Such 
transfers are made either because of necessity, or 
for greater clarity, or for impressiveness, 

Even country people have ie say, "vines 
sparkle with jewels,"' "grass is luxurious," and 
“crops are joyful." Orators called a man "hard" 
or "rough," because there was no proper term to 
label these emotions. Now we say "burning hot 
with rage," "inflamed with desire," and "fallen 
into ara.” for the sake of expressiveness. For 
nothing of these things is mere proper to their own 
words than to these that are derived. 

Metaphora is ornamental when we say 


"lamp of style," "splendor of birth," "storms of 


Mil 


Amazing why 
men are so 
greatly charm~- 
ed by meta~ 
phora; the rea-~- 
son 


Metaphora is 


resemblance 
restricted to 
one word 
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public meetings," "rivers of eloquence," and as 
when Cicero, in the "Pro Milone," calls Clodius 
“the font of Milo's glory}" and at another place, 
"the soil and substance of it." 

It is amazing why all are more charmed 
by metaphora than by unimaginative and merely 
logical association of words. For if an object has 
no proper term of its own, as, for example, “the 
foot [pes veli, 'sail-rope,' ‘foot of the sail! / of 
a ship," and a "bud [ gemma, "bud, ! "jewel! / of 
a vine," necessity demands that you supply from 
elsewhere what you do not have. Even where there 
is a large vocabulary of proper terms, however, 
men are much more charmed by transferred words, 
if the transfer does not violate sense. ‘The reason 
for this is that a metaphora is a resemblance re~- 
stricted to one word, and our minds are wondrous- 
ly captivated by resemblances. There is this dif 
ference, nevertheless, that in a resemblance we 
compare some object to what we wish to explain; 

a metaphora is substituted for the object, I com- 


pare when I say that a man did something like a 


Four kinds of 
metaphora 

Q 8. 6. 

With animate 
beings, one is 
substituted for 
another 

Liv 28. 


Inanimate qual- 
ities are used 
for inanimates, 
for animates, or 
vice verga 


843/ 


Aen 2. /307/ 
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lion; Iuse metaphora when I say that the man is 


a lion, 


CHAPTER X 
THE KINDS OF METAPHORA!6 


There are, in all, only four kinds of meta- 
phora. The first occurs when one animate being is 
substituted for another. There is an example in 
which Livy reports that Scipio used to be "barked 
at" by Cato. A second kind is the case in which in- 
animate qualities are assumed for other inanimates. 
An example of this is the statement, "Nothing is 
sweeter than a harmony of virtues."" In a third kind, 
inanimate qualities are imagined for animate beings, 
as when one calls the Scipios, "two thunderbolts of 
war." A fourth kind occurs when animate things 
are applied to inanimate beings, such as, "the be- 


wildered shepherd sits on the peak of the rock, 


lOnntire chapter is from marginal sources as indicated. 


Wonderful sub- 
limity in these 


metaphora's 


Things to be 
avoided in 


metaphora 
DeOr 3. 
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catching the roar."!7 A wonderful sublimity 
arises particularly from the passages which are 
lifted up by bold and almost perilous use of meta~ 
phora in which we attribute a kind of action and 
emotions to inanimate objects, suchas, "the 
Araxes [River / angry at the bridge," and in the 
passage of Cicero: 

What, indeed, was your sword doing, Tubero, 

unsheathed on the Pharsalian battle-line? 

Whose body was its sharp edge aimed at? 

What was the mind of yorr armor? 

In a metaphora the first thing we must 
avoid is lack of resemblance, as in Ennius' phrase, 
“the high vaults of heaven." 

Next, we must see that a likeness is not 
over-extended. In place of "the Syrtis, rock of 


his inheritance,"!8 1 would rather say, "the 


Charybdis or abyss of his wealth." This is because 


1? Modern editions of the Aen. 2. 307 give stupet, " spell-bound'; 
Searez reads, sedet, 'sits.' However, this line does not illustrate the 
kind of metaphora which Soarez refers to, although there are examples 
in the passage from which this line has been taken, 


18The fact that the "Syrtis" is little known as a sandbank, sit- 
uated off the north coast of Africa, makes the figure less effective. 


See HLD, 
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the eye of the mind is more easily drawn to what 
we have seen than to what we have heard of, 

Q 8. 6. There are certain base metaphora's, as 
"the wast is stony.'t!9 Some are too strong for 
the demands of the subject, such as Ha storm of 
revelry"; some are too weak, as, "the revelry 
of a storm." 

2 8. 6. Just as a moderate and timely use of 


metaphora makes speech clear, so a repeated use 


Repeated use both confuses, and induces boredom. On the 
results in 

allegoria and other hand, a continuous use leads to allegoria 
riddle 

DeOr 3. and ends in riddle, But if you are afraid to have 
Manner of a metaphora appear a little too harsh, you must 
softening j 

harsher meta- soften its effect often with a word of introduction, 
phora 


such as, "If, sometime, someone should say that 
the senate was left an orphan after Marcus Cato's 
death. . . ." This would be a little harsh. How- 
ever, if you begin, "If I may say, anorphan..." 


the effect is considerably softened. A metaphora 


19phis complete figure, based on an unknown tragedian's 
writing, is given in Inst,8.3.48. The verse reads: "The wart on the 
mountain's brow is stony." 


Freedom in use 
of metaphora's 
allowed to poets 
does not apply 
to orators 

Q 8, 6, 


Geor 4, 


Aen 6, 


Greek term syn- 
ecdoche is called 
intellectio 
Meaning of syn- 
ecdoche 

Her 
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should be restrained, so as to appear to have been 
led into a strange place, not to have burst in; to 
have come by request, not by intrusion. 

We must also be on guard not to believe 
that every privilege the poets enjoy is suitabie 
for orators. I would not say, "shepherds of the 
people,"' on Homer's authority, nor that "birds 
row with their wings," even though Virgil used 
this metaphora with splendid effect, in the instance 
of the bees and of Daedalus. 

Yet, no manner of speaking is finer, in 
the case of individual words, or imparts more 


splendor to style; and for this reason more time 


has been spent in explaining it. 


CHAPTER XI 
SYNECDOCHE 


Synecdoche is a trope by which we under- 
stand the whole from its part, or a part from the 


whole, or consequents from antecedents. This 


Eight modes 
handed down by 
writers are re~ 
duced to four 


3xrd Cat 


Aen 2. 


Caecin 
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arrangement embraces eight modes which our 
eminent writers have handed down to us for form- 
ing synecdoche. 

A whole is understood from its part, such 
as, "a ship from its stern," “a sword from its 
edge," and "a house from its roof." Cicero said, 
"We have thrust back from our throats the edges 
of their swords," 

The effect is the same when several ob~ 
jects are represented by one, as when Livy writes, 
"The Roman won the battle," and when Virgil says, 
"The enemy has the walls in his grasp." 

Again, make a member of a class stand 
for the whole group, as when Virgil says, "The 
Sabellian boar sharpened his teeth,"' meaning any 
boar. 

Again, the entire object can be named by 
the material of which itis made. So, "iron" is 
substituted for sword, "pine" for ship, "gold and 
silver," for gold money and silver money. Cicero 
said, ‘Men who had been drawn up at set stations 


with iron... ," meaning with swords, 
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In reverse order, on the athe hand, the 
Aen 12, fi 19/ whole is made to stand for the part, as when Virgil 
says, They brought spring and fire," meaning 
they brought some water and some live coals. 

The trope is of the same kind when many 
are named to signify one, In a letter to Brutus, a0 
when Cicero was speaking of himself alone, he said, 
"We have imposed on the people and are marked as 
orators," 

On the other hand, the name of a whole 
class may serve to designate a subdivision of that 

Aen 12, [255- class. Virgil says, "The bird cast the game from 
saad his talons to the stream," when he meant "eagle," 

A result, also, is sometimes made to 
stand for the cause, as when, for example, the 

Aen 12, *! same poet writes: "Behold, young bullocks bring 
back the. plow hanging from the yoke. n22 This 


device is perfectly clear from what was said in © 


20; ost letter. See Institutio,;. HI, 312. 


4l correction: Eel. 2. 66. 


220ne infers that night follows upon return of the bullocks. 
See Inst. 8. 6. 22. 
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this and the preceding chapter. 

Q 8.6. Metaphora was designed particularly for 
stirring the feelings and to obtain vivid and pic- 
turesque effects, Synecdoche can add variety to 
speech so that we understand many from one, the 
whole from the part, the class from the type, the 
result from the cause, or vice versa, with more 


freedom being allowed to poets than to orators. 


CHAPTER XII 
METONYMIA 


Greek term met- 

onymia or hypal- 

lage is called 

denominatio in 

Her 

Meaning of Metonymia is a trope by which we under- 
metonymia 

All forms of stand causes from effects, or effects from causes, 


metonymia are 
reduced to four or the contained from the container, or the thing 


from its sign, 
By means of causes we show effects. For 
instance, we use "discoverer" or "author" of 


something, for an object produced, Virgil used 


ae 


Aen 8, & 


{ 
I 


° 
| 


Aen 1. /202- 


203/ 


{H.C 1.4.1 


3/ 
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this: "(/'¥jfouths) pile on baskets the gifts of Ceres, 
fashioned well."23 In this manner, we often sub- 
stitute the names of Plato, Aristotle, and Demos- 
thenes for their works. They say that Cicero 
continually read Plato, and also that Demosthenes 
frequently listened to him. 

On the other hand, a cause is manifested 

by its effect when we name "detected sacrilege" 
or "heinous act," so as to designate an impious 
person, In this manner, the finest writere deli- 
cately say, "melancholy fear," "sad old age," and 
"pale death," Virgil says, "Dismiss melancholy 
fear!" Horace writes: "Pale death with impartial 
foot strikes at the hovels of the poor and the towers 
of princes. n24 

Often, we name the container for the 
contained, with pleasing effect. In this way we say, 
“the well-mannered ones," meaning "citles," and 


we say, “happy age," for "happiness," Likewise, 


23 


Virgil, HO, 73. 


24 arate, Works of Horace, trans. James Lonsdale and 
Samuel Lee (London, 1873), p. 29. 


Aen 7, 2° 


DeOr 1. 


Brut 


Aen 2, 


Q 8, 6. 
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"Rome" is frequently named for the Romans, 
"Athens" for the Athenians. Virgil says, "A river 
most pleasing to heaven,"' meaning by heaven, the 
gods. When Cicero says, "To say nothing of Athens, 
that discoverer of all learning where the supreme 
power of oratory was both begun and brought to 
perfection," he meant by the term "Athens," the 
Athenians, 

To this trope are related those cases in 
which the object possessed is indicated by naming 
the possessor, or the army is indicated by naming 
its commander, Virgil declared, "nearby Ucalegon 
is aflame,'' meaning the home of Ucalegon. In the 
same way, we say that a man.is being swallowed 
up,if his estate is being swallowed up. We say that 
‘at Cannae 60,000 were slain by Hannibal," mean- 
ing by Hannibal's army. 

At length, an object is named by its sign. 
So, a toga which was a distinctive mark of peace 


and of leisure,is used to name peace. Also, the 


25 correction: 8.5, 64. 
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fasces is used to name officials whose symbol it 
Geor 2, [495- was. Virgil said; Him the fasces of the people 
#98! did not bend nor the purple of kings. 126 


As Cicero says, the "rhetors" use the 


term metonymia for hypallage. at 


CHAPTER XIII 


ANTONOMASIA 

Her 4,terms 
this trope 
pronominatio 
Meaning of Antonomasia substitues for a name; for 
antonomasia 

example, "the destroyer of Carthage and Numan- 

tia," for Scipio; "the Prince of Roman eloquence," 
Epithet is for Cicero. An epitheton, ‘epithet,’ or if you pre- 
not trope 


fer to use the Latin term appositum, ‘appositive, ' 
‘word in appostion,’ is not a trope, because it 


produces no change. It is always necessary for 


26virgil, I, 151, 


an rhetorical figure "by which the relations of things seem 
to be mutually interchanged, for instance, 'to give wind to the fleet,'" 
See HLD. 
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what is in apposition to indicate and of itself form 
antonomasia, if you separate it from the term to 
which it belongs. - For if you say, "the man who 
destroyed Carthage and Numantia," it is antono- 
masia. But if you add "Scipio," the phrase will 
be an appositive, 

Poets use appositives more often and 
more freely, because they are satisfied if the ap- 
positive merely agrees with the word to which it 
is applied. Thus, in their writings, no fault is 
found with "white teeth," and "liquid wine." But 
with respect-to the orator, an appositive is redun- 
dant unless it accomplishes some point. Now, a 

When orator em~ point is made if the meaning suffers when an ap- 
ploys epithets 
positive is omitted from a word or phrase, such 


as (accursed) crime" or "O (base) passion." 


The whole subject is very much embellished by 


Mil metaphora, as "unbridled desire," and "insane 
basements. 29 


28 emainder of chapter from Inst. 8. 6,43, 40. 


29Basements of Clodius' house were formed by putting pillars 
under the house which was constructed on the side of a hill. See 
Speeches (Watts, 1931), p. 64, n.a. 
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Customarily, an epitheton is also made 
Aen 6, by annexing it to other tropes, as Virgil's “ugly 
want" and "melancholy old age." 
The nature of this device, nevertheless, 
Regarding style, is such that style, without appositives, is bare 


let use of ap- 
positives be and as though unadorned; still, it should not be 
regulated 

overburdened with many appositives, for it then 


becomes tedious and heavy. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ONOMATOPOEIA*° 
Her 4, uses no-~ Onomatopoeia, that is, the making of 


minatio for Greek 

term onomato- words, is hardly allowed to Latins, though the 
posia 

Merely tolerated Greeks considered it among the finest qualities of 
by Latins 


style. Nevertheless, those who first made speech 
Q 8. 6. by suiting words to sound, formed very many terms 


by onomatopoeia. For, from that source have come 


mugitus, ‘bellowing’; sibilius, ‘hissing’; murmur, 


30 Entire chapter is from Inst. 8. 6, 31. 
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'murmur'!; and many other words. But in our 
time we must use this kind of trope rarely and 
with great judgment, so that the frequent repiti~ 
tion of a strange word will not cause irritation, 
If anyone uses onomatopoeia skillfully sil in- 
frequently, not only will it not displease by its 


novelty, but it will even embellish the style. 


CHAPTER XV 
CATECHRESIS 


"Abuse," called catechresis, is making 
abusive use of a similar and related word, in 
place of using the right word in this manner: 

"the powers of man are brief," "smali stature," 
"long deliberation in man," "to make sparing use 
of words." Or, we say, "a full-grown speech," 
for ''a long speech," or "a fragmented mind" for 
"a small mind." Thus, Virgil has this verse: 
“By Pallas' divine art they build a veritable moun- 


tain of a horse."' He also has this: "But the 
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‘Profane would have picked out with their eyes the 
whole scene to the end." 
In this manner, "pyxis'' is used for "small 


3} of which it is made; 


box,'' whatever the material 
and a person who has killed his mother or sister 
Or is also calleda"parracide." We misuse related 
words, not only in instances where there is no word 
hes them,. - we mentioned in “small box’ and 
‘parvacide, ' but also in situations where terms 
are available, as “full-grown utyie, " “they build a 
horse," "they pick out with their eyes," or anything 
that gives pleasure or that one is at liberty to use. 
DeOr 3, But there is this difference between 
"abuse't and metap hora: although "abuse'' is not 
shameless, still it is less restrained and bolder 


than metaphora, From this itis evident that these 


two tropes are alike, yet different, 


Shin pyxigt comes into English from Greek. Originally mean- 
ing '"boxwood," it came to be applied to any wooden box, and then to 
boxes such as jewel-cases and the like. See College Standard Dictionary 
(New York, 1940). Cited as CSD, 


Q 8. 6. 


Metalepsis is 


very unusual 
and unsuitable 
trope 

Aeg 1. 33 


Q ibid, 


Geor 1. 35 
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CHAPTER XVI 
METALEPSIS 


There is but one trope signifying a change 
of meaning, which remains to be discussed, that is, 
metalepsis or transumptio, which provides a 
transition from one trope to another. Itis very 
unusual and most out of place, 32 Virgil has an 
example: "“S/hall I, long years hence, look amazed 
on a few ears of corn, once my kingdom?" 34 
There is a gradual progression from beards of 
corn to ears, from ears to crops, from crops to 
summers, and from summers to years. The same 


poet [Virgil / also says in Book I of the Aeneid: 


32 ouintilian' s Inst., chief source of this chapter, gives 
little space to metalepsis, observing that "I see no use at ali for it, 
except as I said, in comedy." Inst, 8. 6, 39. 


33correction: Eel. 1. 69. 


34virgil, I, 7. 


35correct marginal reference is to Aen. 1. 60. For different 
interpretations of this verse, see John Conington, # Vergili Maronis 
Opera, The Works of Virgil with Commentary, ed. and trans. (2nd 
ed, ;, London, 1865), I, 28. 


Her 4, calls 


allegoria 


permutatio 
Meaning of 


alle go ria 


Geor 2. [541/ 
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"Jupiter had hidden away the winds of Acolus in 
sable caverns." Here, black caverns surrounded 
by diitee, dusky darkness that sinks finally to 
limits of unattainable depth are understood by 


this phrasing. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ALLEGORIA36 


Allegoria, 37 which we translate in Latin 
as inversio, indicates one thing in words and an- 
other in meaning, and sometimes even the opposite. 
Virgil uses the following allegoria: “But in our 
course we have traversed a mighty plain, and now 
it is time to unyoke the necks of our smoking 


steads, 1138 


36mMost of chapter including quotations is from Inst. 8.44, 45, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53. 


37-Transliteration of Greek term. 


38virgil, I, 153. 


Mixed allegoria 


is frequent in 
oratory 


Most brilliant 
kind of style 
consists of 
simile, alle- 
goria, meta- 
phora Ne 
Mur be 17, 35/ 
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Oratory often makes use of such an alle- 
goria but rarely in its entirety, and generally it 
is intermingled with what is evident. The perfect 
allegoria is as follows, in Cicero: 
This is what surprises me; this is what 
I complain of, that any man wishes so to 
destroy another with his words as to 
scuttle the ship on which he himself is 
sailing. 39 
A mixed typeof allegoria, which follows, 
is very often used: “At all events, I have always 
believed that Milo had to face other storms and 
tempests, at least in the troubled waters of pop- 
ular meetings." If Cicero had not added: "at least 
in the troubled waters of popular meetings," it 
would be perfect allegoria; but then by adding these 
words hs mixed the allegoria, 
By far the most brilliant kind of style is 
that which has a charming blend of the three tropes: 
simile, allegoria, and metaphora, For example: 


What channel, what Euripus, 40 do you believe 
has so many motions of current and such 


39 unknown speech of Cicero. See Institutio, MI, 328. 


40 muripus is a channel between Boeotia in Greece and the 
neighboring island of Euboea,. See HLD. 
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different movements, fluctuations, and 
waves, as the political disturbances and 
uncertainty of mind that are found in our 
system of voting? If but one day passes 
er one night intervenes, it often ruins 
everything, and the slight stirring of a 
breath of rumor sometimes entirely 
changes all our expectations. 


What to be Thus, you must be particularly careful to con- 
particularly 
careful about clude with the same choice of metaphora with 


which you began. While many commence with 
a 'tstorm," they close with a "fire," or the 
"tumbling down of a building." This results in 


an unseemly lack of logical connection between 


Allegoria is points. Otherwise, allegoria very frequently 
very common in 

' everyday con- helps everyday conversation, and even persons 
versation 


who are not very clever. Many expressions, such 
as the following, ‘are common in courtrooms: 

"to come foot to foot,"" (meaning to meet); "to 
aim for the throat," (meaning to attack the es- 
sence of an argument); “to bleed," (meaning to 
get the better of the opponent). 41 All these are 


drawn from allegoria. 


4lsee HLD, s.v., pedem conferre, jugulum petere, san- 
guinem mittere, : 
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Obscure An allegoria that is too obscure is called 
allegoria 
is riddle a riddle. This is a fault, no doubt, especially if 


clarity is a mark of excellence; nevertheless, even 
Eel / 3, 105/ poets use it. Here is an example from Virgil: 

"The expanse of heaven does not extend more than 

three ells, "44 Sometimes, orators use the riddle, 

as, "A Coan in the dining-room, a Nolan in the bed- 


room, n 43 


42u71na, ‘elbow’ is a measure of length, no longer used, It 
sometimes meant as large a quantity as a man could grasp in both 
arms. Pliny used it for fathom." See HLD, 


43-7here are several interpretations, none of which is com- 
pletely satisfactory. For example, one explanation relies on Caelius' 
reference to a Clytemnestra quadrantaria who was Claudia, wife of 
Metellus, Claudia sold her virtue for the price of a bath (quadrantaria); 
she also killed her husband (thus, a Clytemnestra). According to 
Butler, Institutio, WI, 330, n.3, Claudia was called a "Coan" from 
coeo, ‘copulate! and a "Nolan" from noleo, 'unwilling.' See also HLD, 
8.v. "Coa," "Nola," 

Another interpretation observes that 'Coans," the inhabitants — 
of the island of Cos, were celebrated for wines and silks. Cos produced 
a veil, the Coa Vestis which was commonly asso ciated with women of 
low repute. Thus, while this woman of the riddle might have used fine 
foods and clothes, even in extravagant fashion in her dining-room, she 
was more abstemious in affairs of the bedchamber. See HDCLA, 8.Vv., 
"Coa," "Coa Vestis." 

The latter interpretation would go farther towards explaining 
Socrez' use of such an example for very young boys. In fact, it is likely 
that in Soarez' day this riddle had a far different meaning that was not 
suggestive, 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


IRONIA 


Latins use in- 
versio and dis- 
simulatio for 
ironia 
Meaning of Ironia belongs to a class of tropes which 
ironia 
express contraries, Called illusio, it manifests 


Her 4, calls it 
permutatio something not only different but contrary to the 


Q 8, 6, 
meaning and the words. You can perceive ironia 
RhAlex 20. from a speaker's tone of voice, his role, or the 
nature of the situation, For if any of these is at 
odds with a speaker's words, it is evident that 
his meaning differs from his speech. 
Cicero used ironia against Clodius, thus: 
Your blamelessness, believe me, has ex- 
cused you; your modesty has removed 
you from harm; and your former life has 
preserved you. 
Aen 2, [384- In the words of Virgil, Turnus said: "And do thou, 
385/ 


Drances, charge me with fear, since thy hand hath 


reared such slaughter-heaps of Teucrians. WS 


445 rom fragmentary oration, "In Clodium et Curionem," 


4Svirgil, I, 261. 


Her 4, uses 


term circuitio 


Meaning of 


periphrasis 


Very common 
in poetry 


Aen 2, /268- 
269/ 


Q 8. 6. 


Perisologia 
is contrary to 


periphrasis 
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CHAPTER XIX 


PERIPHRASIS 


Periphrasis, which authors term circum- 
locution and which is very common in poetry, is | 
the expression in several words of what can be 
stated in fewer, or one. For instance, "It was the 
hour when the first rest begins for tired mortals 
and steals over them as a most sweet gift of the 
gods." 

It is common enough even in orators; how- 
ever, it is always more compact, Periphrasis is 
whatever can be explained in a briefer manner but 
is, nevertheless, lengthened by ornamentation. The 
fact is that it is called periphrasis when it possesses 
charm; but when it fails into excess, it becomes 
perisologia. This is because what dees not aid, 


hinders, 


Her 4. 
DeOr 3. 

Q 6. 8. 

Aen 1. [32/ 
Clu 
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CHAPTER XX 
HYPERBATON*® 


Hyperbaton, that is transposition, is a 
trope which disrupts the order of words by their 
inversion or transposition. 

In ordinary speech the following examples 
demonstrate hyperbaton by inversion: mecum 


/cum me/, twith me,’ tecum [cum te/, Swith 


you. ' secum {cum se/, 'with him’; in the orators 

and historians, quibus de rebus /de quibus rebus/, 

‘concerning these things’; in Virgil, maria omnia 

circum /eircum maria omnia/, ‘over all the seas. ' 
Here is an hyperbaton by transposition: 

"I noticed, gentlemen, that the entire speech of 


prosecution was divided into two parts" /in duas 


divisam esse partes, is the transposed form for 


in duas partes divisam esse/. 
Transposition of this kind that does not 


obscure the point, will be very serviceable to 


46mftect of the examples is lost in translation. 
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periodic structure which we shall treat later. 

In the period, words must build up, just as they 

do for poetic rhythm, so that periods may be 

finished to perfection in a very polished manner, 

Poets also separate and transpose words; 

Geor 3. a 381/ for instance, Hyperboreo septem subiecta trioni 

("a tameless tribe lying under the northern wens 

stellation of the seven bears.") Prose will never 


accept this usage. 47 


CHAPTER XiXI 


HYPERBOLE 
Her 4, terms 
this. superlatio 
Q8. 6, 
Hyperbole is use~ Hyperbole is a fabricated exaggeration, 


ful for exagger- 
ating and mini- the nature of which is such that it can be used 


mizing 
indifferently for exaggerating or minimizing. 


For example, observe this passage from Virgil: 


47 Hyperbaton depends se much upon transposed word order, 
of which this last example is especially demonstrative, that it be- 
comes very confusing in oratory. 
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Aen 5. / 161- "And double cliffs jut forth threateningly inte the 
163/ 
Aen 5. [3 19/ heavens," and "swifter than the wings of lightning. " 


Cicero spoke against Antonius, thus: 
2nd Phil 27. 67/ What Charybdis was so voracious? Charyb- 
dis dol say? if it ever existed it was a 
single animal! an Ocean, so help me Heav- 
en! scarce seems capable of having swal- 
lowed so quickly things so scattered, situ- 
ated in so many different places, 
Eel 2, 49 This phrase of Virgil's minimizes; " [starved sheep 
whose skin/ scarcely clings to their bones." 
But a certain proportion should be retain- 
ed, as well in exaggerating as in minimizing. For 
Hyperbole should although every hyperbole strains our credence, it 


not go beyond 
bounds should not, however, go beyond bounds. 


CHAPTER XXII 


EMBELLISHMENT IN CONNECTED WORDS? 


48philippics, p. 129. 


49correction: 3. 103. 


507 reated in Chaps, 22-50. 


DeOr 3. 


Meaning of 
figure 
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The treatment of periodic structure fol- 
lows, which requires two things particularly: 
first, the arrangement of words; then, a kind of 
rhythm and beauty, Furthermore, an oration 
must be formed from words and sentences which 
we shall discuss most effectively after the tropes; 
then, diction; and finally, rhythm and balance, 
that is, measures which have to be used in a 


speech, 


CHAPTER XXIII 


FIGURES 


A figure, as the name indicates, means 
a shaping of discourse different from the ordinary 
and the obvious. The figure differs from the 
trope because a figure can be constructed with 
its own words, a quality which a trope does not 
possess. For example, "This was formerly--it 
was a particular characteristic of the Roman 


people." This figure depends upon duplication of 
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the verb, which emphasizes continuity, 

Still, we must note that often both trope 
and figure combine in the same expressions, In 
fact, an oration is made figurative both by meta- 
phor and by literalness in the use of words. For 
instance, in the statements, Qui Spem Catilinae 
mollibus sententiis aluerunt coniurationemque | 
nascentem corroboraverunt, 5! the words alu- 
ERUNT and corroborav-ERUNT are metaphorical: 
they terminate their respective clauses in an iden- 


tical way, and they have the same flectional end- 


ings. 
CHAPTER XXIV 
THE KINDS OF FIGURES 
Figures are As is the whole of discourse, so figures 
either of word 
or of thought also are of necessity centered in thought and in 


Sluphey have sustained Catiline's hope by mild measures, and 
they have strengthened the growing conspiracy." "Ist Cat.," 12. 30. 


Meaning of 
figure of 
speech 


Her 4, 


How figures of 
speech differ 
from figures 
of thought 
DeOr 3. 
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words. Just as nature, however, bids us con- 
ceive an idea before expressing it, we should 
first have mentioned the figures that relate to 
the mind; but taking the easier course, we shall 
first discuss figures of speech, 

A figure of speech is an embellishment 
of words which consists in 2 marked pollahing 
of ceununss itself, Between the formation of 
figures of speech and that of figures of thought, 
there is this difference, however, that the ar- 
rangement of words is lost if you change the 
words; but an arrangement of thought remains, 
regardless of the words you may wish to use. 
For example, "What is he doing now? What is he 
after? Finally, does he suppose anyone of us does 
not know of what he is thinking every day?" Repe- 
tition, a figure of speech, and interrogatio, a fig- 
ure of thought, are often merged in the same iden- 
tical expressinn, and it is illuminated both by orna- 
ment of words and ornament of thought. If you 
change the words, "What is he doing? What is he 


after? Finally, does he suppose anyone of us is 
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unaware of what he is thinking every day?" then 
the repetition is removed, but the questioning 
remains, and the effect stays the same, regard- 


less of the words used. 


Too little agree- Because there is little agreement among 
ment among 

authors con- authors, however, concerning the number and the 
cerning total 

number and names of the figures, and because there is also 
names of 

figures much disagreement, since certain figures which 


some listed among ornaments of thought are classed 
by others among those of speech, we, who have 
taken a middle course, shall explain those upon 
which the more distinguished writers commonly 


agree, 


CHAPTER XXV 


METHODS OF FORMING FIGURES OF SPEECH®4 


Ne er mm 


52or reasons already given in Bk. 3, Chap.8, n.15, we use 
Latin or Greek terms for figures of speech and of thought. This 
chapter is introductory to three methods for forming twenty figures 
of speech in Chaps. 25-29. 


Figures of speech 
are chiefly pro- 
duced by three 
methods 

Q 9.3. 


Mil /27, 72/ 


and Oration 
{i.3/ 


Figures with 
word-similarity 
attract ear 


Or 
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Figures of speech are chiefly formed in 
three ways: by addition of the same words, by 
omission, and by similarity. 

Figures are formed by addition. For ex- 
ample, "I have killed, I have killed, not Spurius 
Maelius, . . ." In this example, the words "I 
have killed" are repeated figuratively. ae 

Figures are also formed by omission, in 
which there is much charm, For example, Cicero 
says against Catiline: “He has gone, departed, 
broken out, escaped."' Here, the conjunctions 
are omitted, 

The third method of forming figures, 
which has some similarity of words, particularly 
appeals to the ear and arouses the mind. For ex- 
ample, Cicero in the Orator says, "Therefore, 
although you do nothing for the sake of pleasing, 


still everything that you do pleases." 


53 Quintilian explains that this repetition of the verb aims at 
restating the fact and emphasizing it. See Inst. 9. 3. 38. 


Anaphora or 


epibole 
Her 4, 


Q 9. 3. 
DeOr 3, 
Or 


Speech is oft- 
en drawn force- 
fully and empha- 
tically from 
same word 

"Ist Oration" 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
FIGURES OF SPEECH FORMED BY ADDITION 
REPETITIO 


Repetitio is a figure by which the clause 
is repeatedly introduced by the same word, or as 
Cicero describes it, "It is the frequent recurrence 
of the same word at the beginning." This occurs 
forcefully and emphatically in Cicero's "Catilina- 
rian"; "Nothing do you do, nothing do you attempt, 
nothing do you think that I not only hear but also 
see and fully understand." In his speech against 
Rullus, Cicero asks: 


What is so popular as peace, in which not 
only those whom nature has endowed with 
understanding but also their homes and 
fields seem to rejoice? What is so popular 
as liberty, which is coveted not only by 
men but also by beauts, and which you ap- 
pear to esteem above everything else? 
What is so popular as leisure, which is so 
delightful that both you and your ancestors 
and every brave man think supreme efforts 
should be undertaken to be able to have 
leisure at some time, particularly with 
authority and dignity? 
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CONVERSIO 
Epiphora or Conversio is a figure in which discourse 
antistrophe 
is repeatedly connected by means of the same 
word. For example, Cicero inquired in his 
speech against Antonius: 
2nd Phil [22. 55/ Do you grieve because three armies of the 
Roman people have been slaughtered? 
Antonius slaughtered them. Do you miss 
eur noblest citizens? Antonius snatched 
them away. Has the authority of this order 
of curs been torn down? Antonius tore it 
down, 
COMPLEXIO 
Symploce Complexio is a figure which embraces 


anaphora and antistrophe. For example, 


‘3 er 4,1 ,/ Who are the ones who have frequently bro- 
ken treaties? The Carthaginians. Who 
are the ones who waged fierce war in 
Italy? The Carthaginians, Who are the 
ones who have despoiled Italy? The Car- 
thaginians. Who are the ones who de- 
mand forgiveness? The Carthaginians. 


On behalf of the lex agraria, Cicero asked: 


| Meee 
rl 


nd Agr 9. 22] Who proposes the law? Rullus. Who de- 
prived a large section of the people of 
their votes? Rullus. Who presided over 
the Assembly? The same Rullus. 


Anadiplosis 


lst Cat 


ie 
wl 
I | 
~~ 


[Ver 5.45. 119/ 


2nd Phil /26. 
64] 
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CONDUPLICATIO 


Conduplicatio is a duplication of words 
which sometimes gives the effect of emphasis and, 
at other times, that of humor. Words are dupli- 
cated in several ways. They may be duplicated by 
mere repetition, as Cicero does in the oration 
against Catiline: You live--and you live, not to 
renounce your insolence, but to add to it," 

At other times, the same word is repeated 
at the end, as in Cicero's speech against Verres: 
"Many horrible sorrows were devised for parents, 
and for relatives many." 

Again, one word is repeated immediately 
but ti a different vee or clause, as in Cicero's 
"Pro Ligario": "The prestige of the leaders was 
almost equal; not equal, perhaps, ras that of their’ 
followers." 

Again, the word is repeated after an inter- 
polation, as Cicero does in the following: 

. . . the goods of Gnaeus Pompeius-- 
alas! alas! for, when tears are spent, 


yet deep-seated grief abides--the goods, 
I say, of Gnaeus Pompeius the Great were 


Words in mid- 
dle may cor- 
respond to 
those at be- 
ginning se 
Aen / 7. 759/ 


/ and Ver 5,17. 
44 / 


Sometimes en- 
tire sentence 
is repeated 


Classic example 
in Cicero 
Ploce 
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submitted to the announcement of the 
autioneer, 54 


Words in the middle may correspond to 
those at the beginning, as, "Thee Angitia's grove 
wept, thee Fucinus' glassy wave;!!95 or to those 
at the end, as in Cicero's speech against Verres: 
"This ship loaded with the plunder from Sicily and 
itself, indeed, classed with the plunder."' Some- 
times, the entire sentence is repeated, as in the 
same work of Cicero's: "What, I repeat, could 
Cleomenes have done? I cannot bring a false 
charge against anybody, What particularly, I re- 
peat, could Cleomenes have done?" The classic 
example in Cicero, however, is from the passage 
wherein the first word after a long interval is re- 
peated at the end, and words in the middle cor- 
respond to those at the beginning, and those at the 
end to those in the middle. For example, "Your 
deed is on trial here, Conscript Fathers, not 


mine; and a noble deed, to be sure, but, as I have 


54Philippics, p. 127. 


55virgil, U, 55. 
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said, not mine but yours, "56 
TRADUCTIO5? 


Her 4. Traductio is a distinctive quality that 
DeOr 3. 
arises from the more frequent use of the same 
word, which has the effect, although the same 
word is very often used, not merely of not offend- 
ing one's sensibilities but even of making the speech 
more striking. For example, "He to whom nothing 
in life is more pleasing than life, cannot live a 
life of strength and excellence." Likewise, this 
example: 
He whom you call a man, if he were a man, 
would never so fiercely have demanded the 
life of aman. But he was an enemy. Con- 
sequently, he wished to get revenge upon his 
enemy in such a manner that his enemy 
would recognize him as an enemy. 
Also: 
Suffer the rich to have their riches, but do 


you prefer goodness to riches, for if. you 
wish to compare riches with character, 


561 ostspeech against Q. Metellus. See Institutio, III, 468. 


57Figure was added by Perpinian, All except last paragraph 
is from Her. 4. 14, 


Her 4. 
DeOr 
Q 9.5. 


HarResp /18, 
38/ 
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riches, the handmaid of character, will 
scarcely appear worthy to you. 


There is the same kind of embellishment 
when the samme word is used now in one, now in 
another application, For instance, "Why do you 
care so much about a thing that will bring you 
many cares?" Likewise, "Being loved [amari, a 
verb/ is pleasant if you are on guard against any 
bitterness [amari, an adjective / in that love." 
Likewise, "I shall come to you /Vveniam, a verb/, 
if the senate grants leave / veniam, a noun/. 

| Quintilian, however, correctly judged 
this last kind of traductio [which follows / to be 
insipid, even in jesting. 

Polyptoton, used in many instances, is 
termed casuum commutatioc, 'exchange of cases,' 
It occurs singly, or in several words. Cicero has 
this example of polyptoton in a single word: 


Mortals (hominES) have freed you from 
trial because of money. Mortals (homi- 
nIBUS) have experienced no grief over 

the wrong-doing of your adultery. Mortals 
(hominES) have given arms to you, some 
against me, others, later, against that 
invincible citizen. I fully yield to you the 
favors of mortals (hominUM). 
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Arch Another illustration of polyptoton is: ‘And full 
(plenI) are all books, full (plenAE), the sayings 
of the wise, and full (plenA) of examples is an- 

Caecin /1. ij tiquity."" And, "Aulus Caecina would have as lit- 

tle chance in the conduct of his case (in causA) 
against the effrontery (impudentiAE) of Sextus 
Aebutius as once he had (in vi faciendA) against 
his audacity (audaciAE). 58 

The rhetericians use the word "case" 
somewhat differently from the grammarians, so 
that verbs have their own endings which indicate 
tense. For example, observe polyptoton in the 
use of several verbs: 

Her 4, £ 22. 3i7 An undeserved and violent death prevented 
(prohibUit) Tiberius Gracchus, who was 
governing (administr ANTem) the common- 
wealth from remaining (commoRAri) in its 
service. To Gaius Gracchus there came 
an opportunity (oblatA EST) which removed 
{eripUit) from the bosom of the state a man 
who was most devoted to the commonwealth. 
The treachery of wicked men killed (privA- 


Vit) Saturninus because of his trust in 
them {capTum). Your blood, Drusus, 


58. » +» et non minus in causa cederet Aulus Caecina Sexti 
Aebutii impudentiae quam eum eum in vi facienda cessit audaciae. See 
Speeches (Hodge), p. 97. This example is not found in the 1562 ed. 
of TArtR but was added by Perpinian. 


lst Oration 


let Oration 


Not only words 

but expressions 
of similar feel- 
ings are heaped 
up 

Mil 
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spattered (asperSit) the walls of your house 
and your father's portrait. To Sulpicius, 
to whom only a short time before they al- 
lowed (concedeBant) everything, they re- 
fused (prohibUERunt), a short time later, 
not only life (viVere) but burial (sepelIri), 
Those who have identified casuum com- 
mutatio with traductio, or who have subordinated 


it to annominatio, have, I believe, made a serious 


mistake, 59 
SYNONY MIA 


Synonymia is a figure in which words that 
have the same meaning are grouped together: 
This being the situation, Catiline, go whither 
you planned; move out of the city at last. 
The gates are open; go forth, 
He bak eons. decotad Srokess wit, Ones 
Not only words but also expressions that 
say the same thing are heaped up, as in this sen- 
tence: 'Mental disorder, a kind of enveloping 


blindness to wrong-doing, and the flaming torches 


of fury have aroused him," 


59 annominatio or paranomasia occurs at the beginning of 


Chap. 28. 
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POLYSYNDETON 


Polysyndeton is a figure which abounds 
Geor 3, [344- in conjunctions, as". . . and his home and his 
345/ 
hearth and his weapons, and his Spartan hound 


and Cretan quiver." 


GRADATIO SO 
Climax Gradatio repeats what has been said, and 


it dwells on several points before going on to new 
ones, Letus define gradatio in the words of 
Cicero: "Gradatio is a figure which consists in 
gradually proceeding upward," [For example, / 
"For Africanus, his diligence won power; power, 
renown; renown, rivals." In the "Pro Milone, *t 
Cicero said: 

And he not only entrusted himself to the 

people but also to the senate; not only 

to the senate but to public garrisons and 

troops; and not to these alone but to the 


power of the man to whom the senate had 
entrusted the entire republic, 


60The English term is a transliteration of the Greek term 
climax, 


Figures formed 
by omission are 
desirable es- 
pecially for 
brevity and 
novelty 

Q 4. 3, 

Figure of 


synecdoche 
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In the third step, when he should have said, "not 
alone to public garrisons and troops," which was 
tedious and disagreeable, he deliberately substi- 
tuted "not to these alone," 
This figure shows a rather obvious and 
studied dexterity and, consequently, should be 


used sparingly. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
FIGURES OF SPEECH FORMED BY OMISSION 
SYNECDOCHE 


Next, the figures follow, which are 
formed by omission, and which are particularly 
desirable for brevity and novelty. One of these is 
synecdoche, not the trope already considered, but 


a figure of speech which occurs when some omitted 


word is sufficiently understood from context. This 
is listed among faults as eclipsis, ‘suppression. ' 
For example, Caelius, in his speech against Anto- 


nius, says, ", . . the Greek to be astonished 
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with delight." At once we must understand “be- 
gan," Cicero, in his letter to Brutus, said: "No 
talk except about you, What, indeed, better?'"61 
If we supply what is understood in the first part, 
let us suppose it, or something similar, for the 


latter part. 


Synecdoche dif- This figure, synecdoche, differs from 
fers from apo- 
siopesis aposiopesis, a form of embellishment of thought, 


because in synecdoche one word, an evident one, 
is missing, as in the above example,and also, as 
in the following one from Cicero: "Dispatched on 
the feast of Liupercal, the day when Antonius to 
Gaesar.''2 Im this, nothing else can be under- 
stood except “offered the crown."' But in aposi- 
opesis, what is not spoken is either uncertain or 


requires a longer explanation. 


DISSOLUTIO 
Dialyton or Dissolutio occurs when several things are 
asyndeton 
61 


Lost letter. See Institutio, II, 478, n. 5. 


62host letter. See Institutio, HI, 480, n.l. 
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Her 4, diffusely mentioned without conjunctions, For 
DeOr 3. 

@ 9, 3, instance, Cicero said: 

ProvCons Let Gaul be under protection of him to whose 


excellence, faithfulness, good~fortune she 
has been entrusted. 


Q 9. 3. This figure is not only suitable for individual 
Dissolutio is 

used not only words but also for clauses, as Cicero demon- 
in individual 

words but also strates in the "Pro Archia": 

in clauses 

Arch These pursuits stimulate youth, bring di- 


version to old age, set off our good fortune, 
offer an excape from misfortune, delight 
at home, are no hindrance away from home, 
pass the night with us, travel about, and 


rusticate. 
Single origin for There is a single origin for dissolutio 
dissolutio and 
polysyndeton and for polysyndeton, in the fact that they sharpen 


Polysyndeton was what ie said and produce an impression of vehe- 

treated in pre- 

vious chapter mence, such as might spring from more frequent 
outbursts of emotion. They, who think that disso- 


lutio and articulus are the same, are mistaken, 


because articulus is the same as incisum both in 


DeOr 3, the Ad Heramium, Book IV, and in Cicero. 63 
637his sentence needs explanation, It reads: ", . . qui 


dissolutionem et articulum idem esse putant, falluntur, cum articulus 
et in quarto ad Herennium et apud Ciceronem idem sit, quod incisum." 
Articulus is thus defined in Her. 4.9,.: "a figure in which 
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ADIUNCTIO 

Adiunctio in- Adiunctio is a figure in which a number of 
cludes proto- 
zeugma and clauses are referred to a single word that is placed 
hypozeugma 

first or last, anyone of which would require the 
Adiunctio same word if the clause stood alone. It occurs when 
eccurs in 
three forms the word to which everything else refers is placed 


first, in this manner, ‘Conquered is shame by 

lust, boldness by fear, madness by reason."' Or 

the verb may be placed last, aes a number of 
clauses, such as, "For you are not the man, Cati- 
line, that from foulness by shame, from peril by 
fear, or from madness by reason has been deterred," 
The word may even come in the middle, serving 


what goes before and what comes after: "Beauty 


individual words are separated by intervals in interrupted discourse, 
such as, 'You frightened your enemies by your austere manner, voice, 
countenance, ''! 

Perpinian insists that this figure differs from dissolutio, 
which occurs "when without conjunctions more divisions are loosely 
named," The example from Her. supra also demonstrates the figure 
of dissolutio, for the conjunctions are omitted, Perpinian says that 
the difference is shown from the fact that articulus and incisum are 
the same. Incisum and membrum are terms for the Greek commata 
and cola, respectively, both being phrases, short clauses, or short 
sentences. See Or, 60.201, 211, 221. 

So, articulus signifies the same thing as incisum. But incisum 
certainly differs from dissolutio, Therefore, articulus differs from 
dissolutio. 


oak 
either from sickness withers or from age." This, 


when it happens, is called coniunctio. 


DISIUNCTIO 
Alyton or hypo- Disiunctio: (which we treat here for the 
zeugmenon 
sake of clarity, since it is contrary to the above) 
oceurs when each of the things we say ends with 
a different word, Cicero illustrates this in his 
"Pro Archia': 
[? rch 6, 1 2) But why should I be ashamed, I who have 
lived in such fashion for so many years 
that me from them no advantage or leisure 
of mind has ever separated, no pleasure 
recalled, or no sleep slowed down? 
Many cities In the same speech we read: "The Colophonians 
call Homer 
their own claim that Homer is their countryman, the Chians 
citizen 


insist that he is theirs, the Salaminians claim him, 

but the Smyrnaeans assert he belongs to them." 
Synoikiosis is what brings together two 

different ideas, thus: "The miser misses what he 


has as much as what he has not. '* 


DeOr 3, 
Or 
9,3. 
Her 4, 


Paranomasia 

is accomplished 
in many differ- 
ent ways 

Clu 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
FIGURES OF SPEECH OF THE THIRD CLASS, 
FORMED BY SIMILARITY 64 
There is a third class of figures which 
appeal to the ear and stimulate the mind of the 


audience by a similarity of sounds in words that 


may be either equals or opposites, 


ANNOMINATIO 


Annominatio, which the Greeks call para- 
nomasia, is the use of words in language that has 
been somewhat changed by metonymia and inflected, 
This is accomplished in many different ways. For 
example, in the "Pro Cluentio," Cicero achieved 
it, as follows: '. , . as involved in this calami- 
tous fame as if in some deadly flame." "Death~- 
lessness he bought with death," 

Annominatio is achieved by omission, as 


when Quintilian's father, speaking against a man 


&4other methods of forming figures of speech are by addition 
(Chap, 26) and by omission (Chap. 27). 


lst Oration 


Paranomasia 
should be used 
with consider- 
able discrimina-~ 
tion 
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who had declared he would die on his mission 
abroad, said: "I do not demand that you die (im~ 
moriaris) on your mission, just that you stay with 
it (immorare),"' 

Cicero demonstrates this figure, produced 
by metonymia, in his speech against Catiline: 

"This ruin to the republic for awhile is repressed; 
suppressed it cannot be forever.'' On another oc~ 
casion, he resorts to metathesis: "Reflect, gentle- 
men, whether you prefer to believe a worker or a 
shirker, " 

This otherwise trivial figure needs to be 
weighted with thought. Consequently, Quintilian 
gives the following as examples, more to be avoided 
than imitated: Avium dulcedo ducit ad avium 
("Sweet song of birds leads in the wilderness. "') 


Non Pisonum sed pistorum® ("Not of the Pisos 


65:-rhe name of a distinguished plebeian family at Rome. The 
name of Piso, like many other Roman cognomens, is connected with 
agriculture, the noblest and most honorable pursuit of the ancient 
Romans: it comes from the verb pisere or pinsere and refers to the 
pounding or grinding of corn.'' See HDCLA, s.v., "Piso," Since 
pistor (piscere) is a breadmaker, there is a play upon Pisonum and 
pistorum, even if we cannot trace the full significance. 


Homoioptoton 
Her 4, 


Q 9, 3. 
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but of the breadmakers.") But worst of all are 
the following and others similar to these: Ne 


patres Conscripti circumscripti videantur ("Let 


not the Conscript Fathers appear to be circum~ 
("It seldom happens but when it does it comes in 


a rush, ")} 
SIMILITER CADENS 


Similiter cadens is an ornament in which 
two or more words in the same grammatical con- 
struction terminate in the same flectinnal ending. 
This is called homoioptoten, which means having 
the same ending, even though the words declined 
are different. This arrangment is seen, not only 
at the end of a sentence, but also initial words 
match one another, or they may correspond to 
words placed at the middle or at the end; or the 
order may be reversed, so that those in the middle 
correspond to those at the beginning, and those at 


the end to those at the middie; they can also be 


made to correspond in any fashion. Cicero said: 
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ist Oration Est idem Verres qui fuit semper ut ad audendUM 
2nd Oration proiectUS sic paratUS ad audienduM;°° and, Qui 


in his rebus non ita defendATUR ut mediocrIS 


Se ee ee REE nS MEER ern meere Pasion Seams earn 


PraetOR sed ita laudETUR ut optimUS impera- 


tOR;67 and another passage: 


I 


— 
= 


Si quantum in agrO locISque desertIS 
audaciA potest, tantum in forO atque 

in iudicilS impudentiA valeret, non minus 
in caussA / sic/caderet Aulus Caecinna 
Sexti Ebutii impudentiAE quam tum in vi 
faciendA cessit audadiAR, 68 


Caeci 


Fie 


° 


Now, in these illustrations, similar case 
endings are set forth: audendUM, audiendUM; 
proiectUS, paratUS; defendATUR, laudETUR; 
mediocrIS PraetOR, optimUS imperatOR; agrO, 
forO; locIS desertIS, iudiciIS; audaciA, impu- 
dentiA; causA, vifaciendA; impudentiAE, auda- 


ciAE, 


bu verres is the aame man who was always just as much in- 
clined to set out on a venture as he was ready to listen." 


671 In these things he is not so much defended as an ordinary 
praetor as praised for being an outstanding commander-in-chief," 


684g effrontery were as potent before a tribunal of justice as 
recklessness is effective in the lonely countryside, Aulus Caecina would 
have as little chance in the conduct of his case against the effrontery of 
Sextus Aebutius as once he had in the employment of force against his 
audacity." Speeches (Hodge), p. 97. 
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SIMILITER DESINENS 
Homoioteleuton The figure, similiter desinens, is the like 


ending of two or more clauses, or the ending of 
words of the sentence in the same manner, Cicero 
Man / 16,4 3 / has this example: . . . ut eius semper volunta- 
tibus non modo cives assensERINT, socii obtem~ 
perARINT, hostes obediERINT, sed etiam venti 
Mil /2.5/ tempestatesque obsecundARINT; ©? and, . . . non 
, modo ad salutem eius extinguENDAM sed etiam 
/ Caecin 1 gloriam per tales viros infringENDAM;!° and, 


- +» « hon minus in causa caderet Aulus Caecinna 


Ce en tre eee 


Sextii Ebutii impudentiAE quam tum in vi facienda 
cessit audadiAE;?! and from the ''Pro Cluentio"; 


. . ET SINE INVIDIA CULPA plectATUR ET 


SI 
sid 


69:1, . . that his wishes have always secured the assent of 
his intinwseleond, the acceptance of his allies, the obedience of his 
enemies, and even the compliance of wind and weather."' See Speeches 
(Hodge), p. 61. 


big . » not only to bring about his ruin but also to impair 
his reputation by such men," 


Thu |) Aulus Caecina would have as little chance in the con- 
duct of his case against the effrontery of Sextus Aebutius as once he had 
in the employment of force against his audacity." See Speeches (Hodge), 
p. 97. 


Difference be- 


tween simi- 
liter cadens 
and similiter 
desinens 


Q 9. 3. 


Compar is form- 


ed through a 


kind of intuition, 


without count- 
ing syllables 
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SINE CULPA INVIDIA ponATuR. /2 

This last differs from the previous figure 
in that similiter cadens is only similarity of case, 
even though the words declined are unlike; but 
sirniliter desinens terminates in the same endings, 
as the above examples show. Thus, it also hap- 
pens that the figure, similiter cadens, can be 
formed only with verbs and nouns; whereas simi- 
liter desinens may be produced also from indeclin- 
able words. For example, it is not characteristic 
of the same man to act bravely (fortiter) and to 
live wickedly (turpiter). Finally, the figure of 
similiter cadens may be employed anywhere in the 
sentence, as we have said; but that of similiter 


desinens, not at the end, 
COMPAR 


Compar is a figure the Greeks call iscolon, 
having divisions of a sentence composed of about 


an equal number of syllables. This figure does 


Tea 


. that without prejudice guilt is punished and without 


guilt prejudice is set aside." 
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not come from counting syllables, for that is 
childish; but only practice and use of skill en- 
ables us, by some intuition, to refer an equal 
member to a preceding one. An example is found 

Man in Cicero's "Pro Lege Manilia": "He made his 
preparations in the end of winter, opened hostil- 
ities as spring began, and finished the campaign 
in midsummer."t He is speaking of the war that 
Pompey waged against thepirates. 

Her 4, Tricolon is a figure of three members. 
There is an example in the "Pro Cluentio": 

(6. 1 5/ "Passion overcame shame, boldness fear, and 
madness reason," Tricolon also occurs in single 
words, as in the second oration against Catiline: 


"He has gone, departed, broken out, escaped," 


ANTITHESIS 
Q 9.3. Antithesis, which some term contentio, 
Her 4, 
DeOr 3. whereas Cicero uses contrarium, ‘opposite, ' 
Antithesis 


‘contrast' (and the Greeks say antitheton), is pro- 


Single words are duced in more than one way. For antithesis occurs 
contrasted with 
ene another by when single words are contrasted with one another, 


antithesis 

Clu 6, 15. 

Pairs con- 
trasted with one 
another by anti- 
thesis 20 

Ciu /1,14/ 


By antithesis 
frequently re- 
peated words 
are contrasted 
with one another 
DeOr 3. 


Ancients were 
on alert for 
charm of speak- 
ing with these 
last named 
figures 
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as, Passion overcame shame, boldness fear, mad- 
ness reason," And it may contrast pairs of words, 
such as, "It is not a matter of my ingenuity but of 
your help." Nor does the antithetical member al- 
ways follow the one with which it is contrasted, as 
in this example from Cicero's "Pro Milone": - 
"This is not a written law, judges, but a law of na- 
ture.'' But, as Cicero says, there may be a corre- 
spondence between subsequent particulars and others 
previously mentioned, For example, note the words 
which follow the passage mentioned above: ". . .. 
a law which we possess not by instruction, tradition, 
or reading, but which we have caught, imbibed and 
sucked in at Nature's own breast, "79 

The ancients took great pains to acquire 
the charm of speaking with these four last named 
figures. * Gorgias was immoderate in their use, 


Isocrates certainly used them abundantly in his 


735) eeches (Watts, 1931), palt. 


14 a nnominatio, similiter cadens, similiter desinens, compar, 
and antithesis have been treated in this order, thus far in this chapter, . 


Cicero used 
these figures 
very well 
Mil 


Antimetabole or 
metathesis 


Poem is talking 
picture 


Many figures of 
speech often oc- 
cur in same 
sentence 
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early life. Marcus Tullius also relished them; 
however, he set a limit to the agreeable pleasure 
they provided (unless it overflow with fullness), 
and he weighted an otherwise trivial matter with 
a burden of serious thoughts, For an affectation 


that is of itself cold and empty, seems natural and 


not forced when it lights upon keen thoughts. 
COMMUTATIO 


Commutatio is a figure in which two sen- 
tences that differ from one another are arranged 
80 that the latter, which is contrary to the former, 
follows it, For instance, "Not to eat do I live, but 
to live I eat"; also, "If a poem is a talking picture, 
then a picture should be a silent poem"; in Cicero, 
". , . the principles: that without ill will guilt is 
punished; without guilt, ill will is set aside," 

Among the remarks that we have made 
about figures of speech, it must be observed that 
many figures often occur in the same sentences, 
and with considerable charm. Cicero, for instance, 


writes: “", . . si quantum in agro locisque 
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desertis audacia potest, tantum in foro, atque in 

iudiciis impudentia valeret. 78 This is an example 

of compar; an example of similiter cadens follows: 

. . . non minus in causa caderet Aulus Caecinna 

Sexti Ebutii inpudentiae, quam tunc in vi facienda 

cessit audaciae. 76 This is an illustration of compar, 

similiter cadens, and similiter desinens. More-~ 
Traductio is. over, charm is added from the figure in which 
such a figure 

words are repeated with changed terminations. 


For example, . . . non minus cedere quam 


cessit, 77 


CGRRECTIO 
Her 4. Correctio is a figure which improves upon 
DeOr 3. 
a word that has been employed. It occurs in two 

75", . , if effrontery were as potent before a tribunal of 
justice as recklessness is effective in the lonely countryside..." 
See Speeches (Hodge), p. 97. 

76, 


Aulus Caecina would have as little chance in the con- 
duct of his case against the effrontery of Sextus Aebutius as once he had 
in the employment of force against his audacity."" See Speeches (Hodge), 
Pp « 97. 


7? yielding no less than he yielded. " 


2nd Phil 


PQuin 


Her 4, 
DeOr 3. 
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ways, First, it merely removes a word, as for 
example: 
When you had filled your own pockets with 
both his briberies and your own plunders 


(if we say filling is pouring out at once) . 


"And these things, citizens~-citizens, I say, (if 
it is proper to call them by this name), think 
about their fatherland," 

Still another method of correctio is to 
substitute for the word that has been removed, a 
word which seems more suitable. For example, 
"Be on guard against the dullness of men, or let 
me say, of cattle.” "O happy the mortal who 
pessesses such couriers, or rather, such winged 
horses of Pegasus,’ 

There is another correctio, one of © 


thought, which we shall treat in its proper place, 
DUBITATIO 


Dubitatio occurs when an orator seems to 
be hesitating over which of two or more things he 


should say, in preference to all others, as: 
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2nd Ver 4. /1.1/ I come now to what he himself speaks of 
pas: as his favorite pursuit, his friends as a 
foolish weakness, Sicily as highway robbery. 
What name I should myself give it I know 
not. I will put the facts ef it before you, and 
you will judge it by its name. 78 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE ADVANTAGES AND DANGERS OF FIGURES 
OF SPEECH FOR ORATORY 


Figures of If one uses figures of speech sparingly 
speech must 

not be used and as the subject requires, he will produce a more 
excessively 

Q 9. 3, pleasing oration. If he employs them excessively 


and without judgment, he will lose the very charm 


Figures are of variety. Consequently, we must take pains that 
not to he 

multiplied, our figures are not multiplied beyond measure, not 
nor combined, 

nor repeated of the same kind, and not combined or frequent, 
too often 


because a surfeit is avoided both by a sparing use 
and by variety. 


We must understand that this concerns 


78perpinian supplied this passage from the "2nd Ver." As it 
appears here and in the 1570 ed., non, 'not' is omitted. The two c ntra- 
dictories are: “yca shall jidge it by its name"; and "you shall judge it 
by its nature, not by its name." 
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dignified and distinctive figures of speech, not 
those that are commonplace which, even though 
they are frequently employed, are not very shock- 
ing to ears that are accustomed to them. It is also 
absurd, without paying attention to the gravity of 
the subject and the power of the thought, to de- 
grade empty onde into these modes. For since 
figures are, as it were, the gestures of a speech, 
it is as ridiculous to pursue them without thought, 
as itis to seek postures and gestures without a 
body. 

For they must not be too closely packed 
together. Certainly, it is of the first importance 
to know what each situation, character, and time 
requires in a speech, for the main purpose of these 
tiees is to delight the hearer, But when brutality, 
hatred, and pity are the weapons of debate, who 
will endure a speaker who expresses his anger, 
sorrow, or entreaties in figures of antithesis, in 
balanced cadences, and in correspondences in 
word terminations? Since under these circumstances 


a speaker's concern for words diminishes our belief 
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in his emotions, and whenever art is obvious, 


truth seems to be missing. 


CHAPTER XXX 


FIGURES OF THOUGHT’? 


Meaning of Now, the subject itself bids us pass to 
figure of 

thought embellishments of thought, 

DeOr 3. 

Or Embellishment of thought possesses an 

Q 9, 3. 

Her 4, excellence not derived from words but from the 
Rufinianus, 

Aquila, subject matter itself. For this reason, ornaments 
Rutilius®0 

Ornaments of of thought are more important than those of speech. 
thought are more 

important than Since Demosthenes is supreme in the use of this 


those of speech « 
type of figure, men of learning have declared him 


the prince of orators, Schemata is what the Greeks 


79T wenty-five figures of thought are treated here. 


SOR utilius Lupus, author of an extant treatise, De Figuris 
Sententiarumet Elocutionis, is known for his well-translated extracts 
from Greek orations now lost. Aquila Romanus was a rhetorician of 
the 3rd century, B,C,., author of De Figuris. See HDCLA, s.v., 
"Lupus" and 'Aquila."' Julius Rufinianus was the author of a supple- 
ment to Aquila, in which figures are illustrated from Ennius, Lucilius, 


Cicero, and Virgil. See Sandys, From Sixth Century, I, 201. 


Erotesis 


t 


oO 


ration 


~ 
el 
* 

jm 
~~! 
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term figures of thought, which serve particularly 
to adorn an oration. As the definition indicates, 
these are important, not so much for painting 
with words as for explaining our thoughts. Also, 
speaking is nothing more than setting forth in a 
clear light by means of an idea, all, or certainly 


many, of our thoughts. 


INTERROGATIO 


A figure is termed interrogatio whenever 
it is taken up, not to get information, but to press 
a point. For example, “How long, Catiline, will 
you continue to abuse our patience?" and, "Do 


you not know that your plans are disclosed?" and 


then this entire passage. How much more fire 


does it have than if it were spoken thus, "For a 
long time you will abuse our patience," and 
981 


"Your plans are disclosed." 


Also, we ask a question which cannot be 


Slobserve that Soarez demonstrates interrogatio by casting 
his idea in form of question. 


Concerning dif- 


ferent situations 


we use interro- 


gatio, a figure 
of thought 


Aen 2, / 69-70/ 


Aen 2, 82 
Aen 4, /592/ 
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denied. For example, Cicero, in the "Pro Clu- 
entio,'"' says, 'Was not Gaius Fidiculanus Falcula 
made to plead his own defense?" Or, we may use 
interrogatio. where reply is difficult, as we gen- 
erally use the common forms, "How can it be 
done?" and "How is it possible?" Or, we ask a 
question with a view either to creating ill will or 
te exciting pity, as in Sinon's question in Virgil: 
‘Alas, what land, what waters, he says, can re- 
ceive me now?" 

Interrogatio also serves to express in- 
dignation, as, "And will any still worship the 
might of Juno?" and surprise, "To what do you 
not drive the hearts of men, accursed hunger for 
gold?" 7 

Sometimes, it expresses a sharper form 
of command, as, "Will they not arm themselves 


and follow from the entire city?" And we ask 


. ourselves a question like this one of Turnus' in 


2 -orrection: 3, 56-57, 
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Aen 7, 87 Virgil: "What shall Ido? What earth can split 


open to hide me?" 


RESPONSIO84 


Responsio is a figure in which one ques~ 
tion is asked and another answered, because it 
suits our purpose better that way, or because it 
strengthens the charge against the accused. For 
example, a witness for the prosecution, who was 
asked whether he had been cudgelled by the defen- 
dant, replied, "And I did no wrong!" Or responsio 
may be used to turn a charge aside, a very com- 
mon form of reply. The question may be, "I 
asked whether you killed the man?" The reply 


is, "This man was a robber." 


SUBIECTIO 
Aitiologia The figure of subiectio occurs when an 


83correction: 10. 675-676. 


84entire section is borrowed verbatim from Inst, 9.2.12. 
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orator either asks and replies to his own question, 
or does not await a reply after having asked an- 
other person, as Cicero, in the 'Pro Ligario": 
Lig In whose presence do I declare this? 

In the presence, to be sure, of one 

who, though he knew it, nevertheless 

saw me before he returned to the com- 


monwealth, 


Again he uses the same figure: 


Or /6, 7. 224/ Did you need a house? But you had one. 
Was there money left? No, you were in 
need, 


The practice of asking and answering one's own 


question is not altogether displeasing, 
ANTE occuPaTio®5 


Prolepsis Ante occupatio, which Quintilian terms 


praesumptio and the Greeks, prolepsis, isa 
figure by which we forestall the other side's ob- 


jections. In this class belongs Cicero's defense 
by ante occupatio, used against Quintus Caecillius; 


namely, that he who always defended cases now 


85rhis figure is merely mentioned by Cicero, De Or, 3. 53. 
205, Itis called "anticipation of the opponent's objections." See 
HLD, s.v., “occupatio. " 


DivGaecil 
Stopping one in 
his speech, 
termed cor- 
rectio by some, 
belongs to class 


of ante oc cupatio 


Correctio is 
figure of 
speech and 
of thought 


Diaporesis 
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comes as a prosecutor, Ante occupatio is also 
used to establish the sense and proper significa- 
tion of words, as in". . . though that was not a 
punishment, but a preventing of crime," Or, 
ante occupatio may be in the form of a reprimand 


which some call correctio. 
CORRECTIO 


Correctio is a figure which, by cancelling 
one notion, improves and amends it with another 
that appears more suitable. For instance, Cicero 
has this example: 
He preferred to adorn Italy rather than 
his own home. Although Italy was adorned, 
his house itself appeared to me to be better 
adorned, 

Correctio also occurs in the embellishment of 


speech, as has been treated previously, sins 


DUBITATIC 


Dubitatio is a figure in which we inquire 


S6see correctio near the end of Chap, 38. 


Clu 


Anakoinosis 
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how to begin, where to end, what would be best 
te say, or whether it should be said at all. Ex- 
amples of this kind are numerous in all writing, 
but for the moment,one from Cicero's 'Pro Clu- 
entio" suffices: 

I for my part do not know where to turn. 

Am Ito deny there has been a scandal 

over the corruption of the court... ? 
In another speech, Cicero said, "Consequently, 
I do not know where to turn." In still another, 
he said: 

What am Ito do, gentlemen? Where 


shall I center the line of my attack? 
Which way shall I turn? 


COMMUNICATIO 


Communicatio is akin to dubitatio, when 
we take counsel with our very opponents, as 
Cicero does, thus: 


And you, yourself, Labienus--what should 
you have been doing in such a time of 
crisis? When the promptings of imdolence 
were driving you to flight and concealment, 
when the wickedness and madness of Lucius 
Saturninus were inviting you to the Capitol, 
when the consuls were calling you to the 
defence of your country and to freedom, 
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whose authority, whose voice, whose 
party should you have preferred to follow, 
whose orders to obey? 87 


Again by communicatio we may consult the judges, 
as Cato did, "If you were in that situation, what 
else would you have done?" and as Cicero did: 


2nd ver®8 And now, gentlemen, I should really like 
to ask you what, in your opinion, I ought 
to do: for Iam sure the unspoken advice 
that you give me will be to do just that 
which my own understanding shows me I 
am bound to do. 89 


PROSOPOPOEIA 
Prosopopoeia, as Prosopopoeia means introducing ficti- 
sermocinatio and 
conformatio in tious persons, a very brilliant method of ampli- 
Her 4. 


fication. By means of it we may with credibility 
introduce conversations of our opponents, of our- 
selves with others, and of others among them~ 
selves. We may use words of advice, reproach, 
complaint, praise, and pity to represent appro- 


priate persons. This form of speaking allows us 


87speeches (Hodge), pp. 475-476. 


88 correction: ‘ist Ver. ,'' 9. 32. 


89verrine, i, 99. 


Even cities and 
peoples receive 
power to speak 


by use of pros- 
opopoeia 


lst Oration 
/ Cat 9.27/ 


— J 


This figure re- 
quires great 
powers of elo~- 
quence 


Realities which 
lack bodies are 
personified by 


prosopopoeia 
Aen 4, 


Hypomnematon 
bi Bk, / B. 


Apostrophe, Greek 


term; aversio, 
Latin 
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to call forth even the dead. Also cities and people 
receive the power to speak. 90 In such instances, 
we may soften the figure in this manner: 

For if the fatherland, which is far dearer ~ 

to me than my life, if all aly, if the 

entire commonwealth were to speak thus 

to me, "Marcus Tullius, what are you 

about?" . . 

But this use of prosopopoeia requires 
great powers of eloquence, For things that are 
pretended and incredible by nature either have to 
influence their hearers the more, because they 
are higher than the literal truth, or be taken as 
naught, because they are untrue. 

Often we also personify, as Virgil per- 
sonifies Fame; as Xenophon records that Pro- 


dicus did, with Pleasure and Virtue; and as Ovid 


has done with many other things. 


APOSTROPHE 


Apostrophe means directing our speech 


away from the judge. It is surprisingly effective 


Orns far from Inst. 9. 2. 30. 


/2nd Ver 5. 63. 


Hypotyposis in 
Her 4, is de- 


monstratio or 


descriptio?2 
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whether we attack our opponents, such as, 
“What was that sword of yours doing, Tubero, 
on the field of Pharsalus?" or when we turn 
to some invocation like this, "To you now, hills 
and groves of Alba, I appeal," or to an entreaty 
by which the speaker expects to bring odium 


upon his opponent, as 'O Porcian and Sempro- 


‘nian law 19! 


HYPOTYPOSIS 


Hypotyposis, which Cicero terms de- 
scriptio, is a representation of facts made in 
such vivid language that it appeals to the eye 
rather than to the ear. Or, itis a visual presen- 
tation of events; for example, the passage in the 


seventh? > speech against Verres: 


2luphe exact nature of these laws is doubtful: there is rea- 
son to think they secured to a Roman citizen everywhere the immuni- 
ties from flogging and execution he had always, under the republic, 
enjoyed in Rome itself." Verrine, II, 646, n.a. 


92Demonstratio, ‘picturesque presentation'; descriptio, 
'description.' See HLD. 


93correction: Modern editions list this as the fifth. 
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Ver fist 5, 62/ He came into the market-place on fire 
with criminal madness, his eyes blazing, 
and cruelty prominent in every feature 
of his face. 

Nor do we verbally represent only past. 
and present actions but even the future or what 
might have been. Cicero does this with remark- 

Mil able skill in the "Pro Milone," when he shows 
what Clodius would have done if he had taken pos- 
session of the praetorship. But this transfer of 
tenses will be more natural if we preface it with 
such words as, "Imagine that you see," or as 
Cicero, for instance, says: "These things which 


you do not actually see you are able to see with 


the eyes of your mind." 


APOSIOPESIS 
DeOr 3. Aposiopesis is a figure which Cicero 
Her 4. 
Praecisio and terms praecisio, 94 not reticentia as Guintilian 


abscissio?” 


94tbreaking off abruptly.' See HLD. 


95'breaking off in the midst of discourse.’ See HLD. 
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thought, 96 and some call it interruptio. 97 tt dis- 


plays an emotion of rage, as in this passage from 


~ 

mf 

yt 
| 


Aen 1, 3 


Virgil, for example, 'Whom I--but it is better to 
calm the troubled waves." Or it shows a state of 
anxiety and a kind of scrupulousness, For ex-~ 


ample: 


Would he have ventured to make mention 
of this law, which Clodius boasts he him- 
self discovered while Milo was alive, to 
say nothing of his being consul? For I 
dare not recount everything about the af- 
tairs of all of us concerning-~- 


ETHOPOEIA?® 


Greek term is Ethopoeia is portraying the life and char- 
ethopoeia or 


mimesis; Her acteristics of others, a splendid ornament of 


96Praccisio, reticentia, and interruptio convey the same 
general meaning of aposiopesis. Facts appear to favor the view of 
Quintilian expressed here, not Soarez’, on the question whether Cicero 
used praecisio or reticentia for aposiopesis. The Her. 4. 30.31 refers 
to praecisio as aposiopesis, but Cicero's authorship ip of the work is dis- 
puted though it is generally listed among his works. If Soarez followed 
the general practice of considering this treatise the work of Cicero, we 
can understand why he did not bother to distinguish. In support of Quin- 
tilian's view, however, reticentia appears as aposiopesis in these works 
of Cicero: DeOr. 2.232; 3.53,205; Q.Fr. 1.2; Fam. 5.2; "Ist Phil." 


12.29, See HLD, 
97 sudden break in thought.' See HLD, 


98texpression of character.' See HLD. 
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uses effectio discourse, especially suitable for winning over 


and notatio 
the mind and especially for often arousing the 


emotions. Cicero uses this figure in the speech 
against Rullus: 


nd Agr 5,1 3/ Finally, the tribunes enter upon their 
office. The speech of Publius Rullus 
is at last expected because he was the 
chief promoter of the agrarian law and 
conducted himself more harshly than his 
colleagues. Once he was elected, he put 
on a different expression, another tone of 
voice, and a different gait; his clothes 
‘were worn out, his person neglected and 
rugged in appearance, while his hair and 
beard were longer than our style approve, 
so that his eyes and manner seemed to 
denounce the tribunitial power and to 
threaten the republic. 


ies 
pal 


EMPHASIS 


Emphasis is << Emphasis means to draw out some con- 
significatio 


in Her cealed thing from some statement; or, as Cicero 

[Tt eOr 3, 52. 202/ defines it, '. . . meaning which causes more to 
be understood than you actually say."' Virgil uses 

Aen 2, /262/ emphasis thus, ". . . sliding down the lowered 


en 


- rope. "100 We also speaks of the Cyclops who "lay 


9%effectio, ‘portraying of corporeal characteristics'; 
notatic, ‘describing,’ 'depicting,' 'characterizing. ' 


100, |. demissum lapsi per funem. Emphasis is produced 
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Aen 3. [631] in endless length through the cave. wlOl phis 
enables us to understand from the length of the 
place the enormous bulk of his body. 

SUSTENTATIO 

Hypomone or Sustentatio is a figure by which the minds 

paradoxon 
of the audience are for a long time kept suspended, 
and then something unexpected is added, For in- 
stance, Cicero uses this figure in the speech 
against Verres: 

ph, 7,79 What next? What do you think? Perhaps 

you expect to hear of a theft or a bit of 
plunder? 


When Cicero, then, had kept the minds of his jury 


in suspense for a considerable time, he added 


by separating two words which are closely connected in meaning. 
This enables the mind to dwell longer on the idea by prolonging the 
consideration, as the mind moves from demissum to funem. 


10liacuitque per antrum / Immensum. Soarez uses Im- 
mensuM, whereas modern readings of the Aen, have ImmensuS. In 
the former, the cave is rendered 'endless'; in the latter, the Cyclops. 
The difference is one of Syntax, scarcely of real meaning. Besides, | 
emphasis results regardiess of which word Immensus(m) is made to 
qualify. If it modifies antrum, ‘cave,' then the fact that antrum closes 
one verse and Immensum opens the next is separation enough for 


emphasis. 
102 correction: “2nd Ver.,'' 5.10. 


Paraleipsis or 
apophasis in Gk, 


is occupatio! 03 
in Her 


DeOr 3, 


[lst Agr 7. 21/ 
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something much worse, Also, at times when the 
orator has aroused expectation of something of a 


very serious nature, he descends to something 
s 
trivial in nature, or in no way offensive. 


PRAETERITIO 


People call praetermissio, or in ordinary 
language praeteritio, what Cicero calls reticentia, 
It occurs when we fokes that we pass over, or 
know nothing about, or do not wish to express pre- 
cisely what we then definitely talk about. For ex- 
ample, Cicero used it against Rullus: 


Ido not complain of the decrease of revenues, 
nor of the crime of this loss and damage; I 
pass over those things which everyone can 
lament most truly and most grievously-- 
that we have been unable to preserve the 
chief part of the public heritage, the fair- 
est possession of the Roman people, the 
reverse of corn, the war granary, the rev~- 
enue which the republic kept under seal and 
bar; lastly, that we have yielded that terri- 
tory to Publius Rullus, which by itself alone 


103Oc¢eupatio, ‘taking possession of,' is misleading, if not 
inaccurate, for the figure of praeteritio, When occupatio and ante are 
combined, the technical rhetorical term for "anticipation," the figure 
of thought treated earlier in this chapter occurs, Soarez borrowed his 
definition of praeteritio from Her, 4.27.37, but there the word being de- 
fined is occultatio, ‘insinuation,' 'suggestion,' not occupatio. Still, oc- 
cupatio is also found in the margin of 1562, 1565, 1570 eds, of TArtR. 


Parresia 
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resisted both the absolutism of Sulla and 
the bribery of the Gracchi. I do not say 
‘that this is the only revenue in the State 
which is left after others have been lost, 
which does not remain inactive, while 
others are interrupted; which flourishes 
in peace, and does lose its value in time 
of war; which supports the soldiery and is 
not afraid of the enemy--I say nothing of 
all this now and reserve what I have to say 
for a public assembly. I am now speaking 
of the danger to our safety and freedom. 104 


LICENTIA 


Licentia is a figure by which, in the pres- 


ence of an audience that an orator should either 
hold in awe or in fear, he still uses his right to 
make a remark, since it is in no way offensive to 


the subject, Cicero does this in the "Pro Ligario": 


See how I stand unterrified! see how largely 
the light of your generosity and wisdom 
breaks upon me as I speak! J will strain my 
voice to the uttermost that this word of mine 
may penetrate to the hearing of the people of 
Rome: not until war had been engaged, Caesar, 
not indeed until it had run most of its course, 
did I, constrained by m compulsion, but led 
only by a deliberate act of will, go forth to 
join those who had taken up arms against 
you, re i 


104; ,eeches (Freese), pp. 361-363. 


105speeches (Watts, 1931), p. 465. 


{= 
~! 
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CONCESSIO 


Concessio is a figure by which we pre- 
tend to admit and to submit to something even 
unfavorable, because of our confidence in the 
cause, as this passage shows from Cicero's 
"Pro Milone"; 


Rouse him, rouse him from the dead, if 
you can, Willi you be able to break up 

the attack of him living when you scarcely 
bear up under the wrath of him dead? 


and from Book II of the speech against Verres: 


But never mind that. Snatch the in- 
heritance from the relatives. Give 
it to the directors of the athletic club. 


Book V has this example of concessio: 


7] But such charges are trifles when it is 
Verres who is standing his trial. What 
if he did make this ship's captain, the 
most notable man in his own community, 
secure himself by bribery against being 
flogged? Men do behave thus, What if 
he took money to acquit some other per- 
son? Such a thing has been done before. 
This nation does not expect us to bring 
stale charges against Verres. It de- 
mands novelties; it yearns for the un- 
precedented; for this, it feels, is not 
the trial of a Sicilian governor, but the 
trial of some foul and evil despot, 1° 


106v erring, Ii, 595. 
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There are some who would have the figure 
of concessio consist in words, as is the simulated 
defense of Verres in Cicero's speech: 


/5. He may be a thief, or a profaner, or 
the prince of all shameful and wicked 
deeds; still, he is a good general and 
a successful one, And he should be kept 
in reserve for critical periods in the 
nation, 


But when the figure of concessio is com- 
bined with irony, it possesses a remarkable vigor, 
Aen 2, / 38 5 / For example, the verse of Virgil is in point: "Go, 
follow Italy with the winds. Seek your ihngdom 
Aen 9, [384-385/ over the waves''; also, ". . . and do thou, Dran- 
ces, charge me with fear, since thy hand hath 
reared such slaughter-heaps of Teucrians. ni07 


Cicero uses the figure, thus: 


Fi / 38. 96/ Let us, therefore, appeal to Lentulus; 
let us offer a solemn sacrifice to Cethegus; 
let us recall those who have been expelled. 
Let us in turn endure the penalty for too 
great a sense of duty and for our supreme 
love of country, if thereby the gods are 
pleased, 


PARENTHESIS 


107virgil, MI, 261. 
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Q 9. 3. Parenthesis, which Quintilian terms 
DeOr 3. 
Or 15, interpretatio!08 or interclusio, is a short di- 


gression from the subject in which the insertion 
of some remark interrupts the flow of language. 
For instance, note this passage from Virgil: 
Eel 9, /26-29/ Varus, thy name, let but Mantua be 
spared us--Mantua, alas! too near 
ili-fated Cremmona-~--singing swans 
shall bear aloft to the stars, 109 
This shorter form of digression from a 


subject occurs in very many ways, But let the 


mention of this example suffice to indicate the 


108tnterpretatio, signifying the figure of parenthesis, raises 
several questions: Is it used as a rhetorical term for parenthesis, 
‘a brief digression from the subject'? If not, is it a misprint or a 
conscious substitution for Quintilian's term interpositio? 

There is no authority for accepting interpretatio as paren- 
thesis. See HLD, 

Soarez briefly treated parenthesis as interruptio, putting 
(the Gk. term) parenthesis in the marginal notes without further refer- 
ence to classical sources. When Perpinian expanded this passage, he 
substituted parenthesis for Soarez' interruptio and observed in the text 
(cf. supra) that Quintilian used interpositio or interclusio. Unless 
Perpinian's edition of the Inst.9. 3.23, differed from those available 
today, he, or the printer, “mistakenly copied interpretatio for inter- 
positio, Without classical authority, it is unlikely that Perpinian _ 
deliberately substituted interpretatio for parenthesis. As an apparent 
error, then, interpretatio was listed as Ouintilian's term for paren-~ 
thesis in the revised editions of TArtR. 


109virgil, I, 67. 
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nature of parenthesis. A longer digression, which 
many consider part of a case, must not, according 
DeOr 3. to the opinion of some, be considered among the 
figures. Still, Cicero considers it in these words: 
DeOr /3. 535 203/ "The digression from the subject is not long, in 
which, even though there has been entertainment, 
, the return to the subject must be opportune and 
/ and Ver 4/ fitting." Cicero has an example dealing with the 
location and the dress of the inhabitants of Syra- 


cuse, and many other examples. 
TRONIA 


Both Ouintilian and Cicero list ironia 
among the embellishments of thought, It differs 
from the trope termed ironia, because the trope 
is more concise and more manifest. Moreover, 
with respect to ironia, the figure of thought, there 
is a disguising of the meaning as a whole. For in- 
stance, Cicero uses ironia in this sense, in the 
"Pro Ligario": 

Lig fi l/ Strange, indeed, Gaius Caesar, and hither- 
to unparalleled is the charge which has 


been submitted to you by my kinsman Quin- 
tus Tubero--that Quintus Ligarius has been 
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in Africa; and this charge, Gaius Pansa, 
with all his outstanding ability, has made 
bold te admit; fortified, possibly, by his 
intimacy with you. For, hoping that you 
knew nothing of the matter at first hand 
and that you could have known nothing of 
it at second hand, I had come prepared 
to take advantage of your ignorance to 
save an unfortunate man, !10 


/ 2nd Ver 5/ He has another example: "What am I to do, 

judges... 7" 
DISTRIBUTIO 

Merismos Distributio, which relates to embellish- 
ments of thought, occurs as a figure when some- 
thing is divided into several parts, to each of 
which is subordinate its own classification, For 
example: 

Rutilius rely~- Alexander of Macedon lacked neither good 

ing upon Aris~ judgment in making his decisions, nor 

totle!1! bravery in battle, nor kindness in con- 


ferring favors. For as often as a critical 
situation arose, he ever was seen to be 
very wise; and when it came to a battle 
with the enemy, very brave; but when it 
came to rewarding deserving persons, he 
was most generous. 


110speeches (Watts, 1931), p. 459. 


I} lin the footnote at the beginning of this chapter there are 
details about Rutilius Lupus who wrote De Figuris Sententiarum. Here, 
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This figure is defined somewhat differently 

in Book IV of the Ad Herennium: "“Distributio 

/ 35.4 7] is a figure in which certain tasks are distributed 
among urine things or definite persons." There 
is no mention of subordination, because without it 
there can be division. This is indicated by the 
examples presented and by the words of Cicero 
in the Orator, which show that in attributing one 


thing to another there is division, 
PERMISSIO 


The figure of permissio arises when we 
completely entrust some business to another per- 
son and indicate that we are handing it over and 
resigning it to the disposition of another, as in 
this manner: 


Rutilius relying But now, gentlemen, I say nothing of the 
upon Hyperides!!4 perfectly lawful right involved in my 


Soarez cites a passage verbatim from the De Figuris 1.18, of Ruti- 
lius, found among "fragmenta" in Aristotelis Opera, ed. Royai 
Prussian Academy (Berlin,. 1831), V, Sec.9, p. 1579, no. 602. 


112, utilins (cf. supra) quotes Hyperides, one of the "Ten 
Attic Orators," who was born about 390 B.C,; who was a pupil of 
Plato and Isocrates; who left seventy-seven speeches known for their 
skill of construction and charm of expression. See HDCLA, 5&.Vv,., 
"Hyperides," 
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cause. LI allow you to determine what 
seems most equitable, for Iam confi- 
dent that even if you must introduce an 
innovation, you will gladly comply with 
the request which I make because of the 
advantage accruing to the public good. 

Q 9.2. It is also a figure of permissio when we 
leave some things to the judgment of the jury 
and, even in some cases, to that of our opponents, 
as when Calvus says to Vatinius: "Cast off your 
shyness and declare that you have a worthier 
claim to the office of consul than Cato," 

There are some who hold that permissio 


refers to deeds, as concessio refers to words; 


but in Quintilian's judgment, concessio belongs 


with deeds. 
DEPRECATIO 
Deesis Deprecatio, which some term obsecratio 


or obtestatio, occurs as a figure when we call 


upon someone for aid. For instance, notice 


Cicero's use of it in the "Pro Rege Deiotaro': 


~ 
ed 
~ 


By your honovr, consistency, and cle- 
mency, therefore, Caius Caesar, free 
us from this fear first, that we may 

have no misgivings that any particle of 
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resentment lingers in your heart, I ask 
it by the right hand of hospitality which 
you have extended to King Deiotarus, as 
you have grasped his in return, a right 
hand, no less steadfast in promises and 
pledges than in wars and encounters, 113 
Optatio is a figure which gives the sig- 
nificance of someone's desire, as in the "Pro 
Lege Manilia": "Iwish, Romans, that we had 
such resources of brave and honest men." And 
6, 1 3/ from the "Pro Rabirio, W114 wwould that my case 
gave me the opportunity to proclaim this," And 
{9.1 in the "Ninth Philippic’; "I could wish the im- 
mortal gods, Conscript Fathers, would have. 


$f 
¢ 6 


EXECRATIO 


Areia ; Execratio is a figure by which we call 


down evil upon someone, Cicero uses it in the 


aoe 
«if 
N 
f= 
ae | 


"Pro Rege Deiotaro": "Perdition seize you, 


Master Runaway! not content with being a 


113gpeeches (Watts, 1931), p. 506, 


114 pe Caio Rabirio Perduellionis Reo," not the "Pro Caio 
Rabirio Posthumo." 
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worthless scoundrel, you must also be a drivel- 


ling idiot)" 115 


EPIPHONEMA 
Epiphonema Epiphonema is an exclamation which is 


the climax of a statement or of a proof, Here is 
Aen l, [33/ an example from Virgil: "Such great toil was it 


— 


to found the Roman race," 
EXCLAMATIO 


Exclamatio is a figure which produces 
a notion of isu kind of sorrow or indignation, 
through a reprimand of a person or object. Speak- 
2nd Phil /26,64/ ing against Antonius, Cicero said: "Alas! alas! 
for although my tears are exhausted, still grief 
weighs heavily upon my soul!" Against Rullus, he 


said: 


Tate 
wl 


nd Agr 20. 55/ What irrational perversity! What un- 
bridied licentiousness! What profligate 
and abandoned designs! 


And against Catiline, Cicero spoke these words: 


115speeches (Watts, 1931), p. 519. 


(ist Cat 1.2/7 


29.2, 


2nd Oration 
6. 116 
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What an age! What principles! The 


Senate knows this, the consul sees it; 
yet, this man lives. 


{CONCLUDING REMARKS/ 


There are also other interesting devices 
which greatly serve to commend our case, both 
by their variety and their very naturalness, since 
by giving our speech an appearance of simplicity 
and spontaneity they make us less likely to be 
looked upon with mistrust. As a result, there 
may be a simulated repentance for something we 
have said, as Cicero exhibits in the "Pro Caelio," 
"But why did I introduce so respectable a char~ 
acter?" Or we use common sayings, such as, 

"I have made a false step.'' Or we may pretend 
we are searching for what to say, as What else 
is there?" and, "Have I left anything out?" We 
may even pretend ignorance, as Cicero does in 
the speech against Verres: 

But the sculptor of those pieces--who 


was he? Now who was he? Oh, yes, 
thank you; they said it was Polyclitus. 


1lécGorrection: "2nd Ver. ;'t 4 3. 5. 
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And we may store away some points in the hearer's 
memory, and then reclaim what we deposited there. 

All of these devices afford the speech a 
number of different aspects. In fact, eloquence 
delights in variety, and just as the eye is attracted 
more by the sight of different objects, so eloquence 
keeps presenting novelties for the mind, to direct 
its attention to them. 

Such is our teaching concerning tropes 
and ornaments of both speech and of thought. In 
explaining their number, names, effect, and nature, 
Greek and Latin authorities differ to such an extent 
that not only do they disagree with one another, 
but what is worse, there is inconsistency in Cicero 
himself, whose carefulness as a teacher was no 
less than his ability to embellish as a speaker. 
For, as Quintilian observes, Cicero has included 
in Book III of the De Oratore many figures which 
he seems to have condemned in his later writing, 


the Orator, since he does not mention them. 117 


L1?por study of these figures see: Or. 40, 137-140; De Or. 3. 
54, 206-208. The De Or. was completed in 55 B.C,, the Or., in 
46 B. Cc, 
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He included some of them among the embellish- 
ments of speech which are gleaming ornaments of 
thought, 

Nevertheless, there is no reason for any- 
one rashly to censure either Cicero, or the other 
authorities, on this account. For rules which can 
be taught, concerning tropes and figures, are very 
slight and insignificant, For this reason it makes 
little difference whether you decide this way or that, 
I believe this was the reason why Gicero always 
mentioned these tropes and figures briefly and hast~- 

, ily a passing, pointing them out as through a lat- 
tice, with no definitions to explain or examples to 
illustrate them, !18 

Their number has not been definite in 
time past, nor will it ever be. I find two reasons 
for this. The first is that new figures, even on the 
authority of Quintilian, can still come into being 
and be invented. The second, that figures of speech 


and of thought are not divided into species, the 


1185e¢ previous note, 
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number of which is definite, but into divisions and 
members, so to speak, the number of which is 
indefinite, 

Cicero saw this very clearly when he 
taught in the Topica that analysis is one thing, 
enumeration another; when he said that it is not 
a fault in the process of enumeration to pass over 
some part, but that to do so is a fault in making 
an analysis, Then he gives the reason for this, 
in the following passage: 

For there is a definite number of species 

which are subordinated to each kind; but 

a distribution of parts is more definite, 

like conducting small streams from a 

fountain, 
Thus, in regard to the oratorical arts, when the 
kind of the inquiry has been set forth, whatever 
number of species it may possess, itis subordi- 
nated absolutely. On the other hand, when a rule 
is being enjoined concerning ornaments of speech 
and of thought, which are termed schemata, the 
case is different, for the subject is more indefi- 
nite. 


I think that these things are in a condition, 
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such that all this argument over tropes and figures 
has not only been uncertain and unsettled but full 
of controversy and disagreement. In this state 
of affairs, I have followed what seems closer to 


the truth, 


CHAPTER XX XI 
THE COLLOCATION OF worps!!9 


DeOr 3. Next follows collocation of words which 
will be excellent when it achieves discourse that 
is connected, coherent, smooth, and evenly flowing. 
Order and connection are necessary in collocation 
of words, 

| First, then, we consider order. This, 

however, I would say at the outset, to persons 
interested in speaking: the precepts that follow 
concerning order and connection are especially 


necessary. These are the qualities which in good 


119phis subject extends to subject of memory, Chap. 52. 
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orators win applause and admiration, 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ORDER 


Q 9.4, Order is preserved with respect to single 


and to connected words, As to single words, we 


Speech should must be careful that the speech does not diminish 
not diminish 
in force in force, that a weaker term is not subordinated 


to a stronger, as, "thief" to "profaner," or "in- 
solent'' to 'robber."' Indeed, sentences should in- 
crease in force and rise, like this example of 

and Phil /25.63/ Cicero's: "You with that throat, those lungs, that 
gladiatorial strength of your entire body." Each 
succeeding phrase is more forceful. On the other 
hand, if Cicero had begun with "entire body," the 
descent to "lungs't and "throat" would not have 
been good, 

There is another kind of order, the natural 

order, as when we say. 'day and night," and 


‘yising and setting," rather than the reverse. 
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If the order is reversed, some words be- 
come superfluous, as “brothers--twins," For if | 
the term "twins't precedes "brothers, '' there is 
no need to use the term “brothers, " 

Closing the sentence with a verb is best 
by far, if the structure of the composition allows, 
2nd Oration Cicero has an example in the speech against 


é. 120 
Verres: Itaaue ille Marcus Cato Sapiens cellam 
stague ite Marcus Vato sapiens Celiam 


penariam Republicae nostrae nutricem plebis 

Romanae Siciliam nominavit,!4! But if this results 

in harshness, the dignity of the style is rather to 

be considered, as frequently happens among Greek 

and Latin orators. In this same speech, Cicero 

said: 

[2nd Ver l, 2/ Your attentive consideration, due to the 

interests of all our allies and all our 
provinces, is especially due, gentlemen, 


to those of Sicily for many strong reasons, ine 


In speech words In a speech, words are not measured 
are not measured 


120correction: "2nd Ver.,' 2.2.5, 


121 and thus Marcus Cato the Wise called Sicily the storehouse 
of our State, the nurse of the Roman people." See previous note, 


122verrine, I, 295-297. 


in metrical feet 


DeOr 3. 


Q G, 4, 
Consonants 
which clash 
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according to metrical feet, as in poetry. There- 
fore, they are changed from one position to an- 
other in which they fit best, as is usually done 


with rough stones in the construction of a building. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
CONNECTION 


In composition, we shall achieve a 
smooth and pleasing connection, if we join final 
syllables with initial ones in such a way that they 
do not clash, and are not too widely separated, 

Those consonants clash that are them- 
selves somewhat harsh. For example, final 'S' 
clashes with initial 'X,' as in exercitus Xerxes, 
‘army of Xerxes!!23 The hissing of these is 
rather unpleasant, even if the same two consonants 


come together, For example, ars studiorum, lart 


1231p this and the following two examples the Latin alone 


demonstrates, 
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of studies' and Rex Xerxes, 'Xerxes the King. ' 


Vowels which Moreover, a clash of vowels produces 
form poorest 
- combination hiatus. Long syllables, in which the same letters 


meet, sound most unpleasantly. For example, 
viro optimo obtemperare, 'to submit to the best 
man, ' 

A very pronounced hiatus occurs, how- 
ever, between vowels which are hollow- or open- 
mouthed, For instance, censu humanitatis, 'by 
the census of humanity.' But the letter 'E' has a 
flatter sound, and 'I' a narrower one. 124 So, 


these faults are less noticeable. It is a less 


serious fault to place short vowels after long ones, 


We should not and still less serious to put shorts before longs. 
timidly avoid 
combination of We should not, however, fear this as a serious of- 
vowels 

fense. 


In this matter, itis difficult to say whether 
carelessness or caution is worse. This fear must 
necessarily check the vigorous flow of our lan- 


guage and divert us from more important 


124rhe Latin vowels have the sounds je/ [z] . 
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considerations. Consequently, while itis a sign 
of an orator's carelessness to practice hiatus, it 


is the mark of a timid and shy soul te be too much 


afraid of it. 
Isocrates and On this point, some correctly reproach 
his followers 
are reproached Isocrates and his followers, and Theompompus, 
for shunning 
vowels so especially, for shunning these letters so much, 
much 
Plato frequently has clashing of vowels, even in 
his popular style. Certainly Cicero, and De- 
mosthenes to a moderate extent, turned their at- 
tention to this problem; for hiatus is even be- 
coming, at times, and lends a certain effect of 
amplitude, 
Or /23. 77/ The hiatus and combination of vowels 
Hiatus sometimes possesses an agreeable quality which 
possesses agree- suggests a not unpleasant carelessness 
able quality on the part of a man who is more atten- 
tive to his thought than to the words, 
Thus, in his oration, '"Pro Marcello," Cicero 
spoke these words: 
Marcel /1, 27] Dolebam enim, Patres Conscripti, ac 


vehementer angebar, cum viderem 
virum talem, gui in eadem causa in 
qua ego fuissem, non in eadem esse 
fortuna nec mihi persuadere poteram 
nec fas esse ducebam versari me in 
vestro veteri curriculo illo aemulo 
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atque imitatore studiorum ac laborum 
meorum quasi quodam socio a me et 
comite distracto, 125 
From this illustration we clearly understand that 
a frequent and excessive running together of 
vowels should be avoided. A moderate blend, 


however, and one that fits the context should not 


be condemned, 


Last syllables We must also see to it that the last sylla- 
of preceding word 

are not to be ble of a preceding word is not identical with the 
identified with 

initial ones of initial one of a word that follows. This escaped 
subsequent word 

Q 9.4. Cicero in his letters; for example, Res mihi 


invisae visae sunt, Brute, 126 and in the verse, 


2) fortunatam natam me consule Roman. 127 


125 por it was a grief to me, Conscript Fathers, and a bitter 
mortification, that so great a man, though serving the same cause as 
myself, should have met with a fate so different; and I could not bring 
myself, nor indeed did I think that it was right for me, to pursue my 
/ your/ old path of life, when he who had been the rival and imitator of 
my pursuits and my toils had been separated from me, viewing him, 
as I did, in the light of a comrade and a companion." Speeches (Watts, 
1931), p. 423. Except for Soarez' substitution of vestro, 'your' for 
nostro, 'our,' which might be a printing mistake, this passage is 
berrowed from Cicero. 


126uThe situation seems hateful to me, Brutus," from a 
lost letter, according to the Institutio, II, 530, nl. 


127g happy Rome, born in my consulship," from Cicero's 
poem on his consulship, according to Institutio, II, 530, n.2. 


Many monosyl- 
lables should 
not follow in 
succession 
Succession of 
short and long 
words must 

be avoided 


Neither should 
verbs nor nouns 
follow one an- 
other in succes-~ 
sion 


Ear is a fastid- 
ious judge 
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It is also a fault if there are too many 
monosyllables in succession. Besides, a succes- 
sion. of short verbs and nouns must be eliminated 
to avoid choppy composition. And the other way 
around, a succession of long verbs and nouns 
should be avoided, since they produce an effect of 
sluggishness. Faults also occur when there is a 
combination of similar cadences, of similar end- 
ings, and of words of the same declension. Verbs 
should not follow in succession, nor should nouns 
follow nouns, since even good qualities beget 
weariness, unless helped by charm of variety. 

Finally, let us add that this sort of build- 
ing of discourse, consisting of order and connection, 


requires extreme care, provided it is not labored. 


In that case, the effort would be endless and child- 


ish. A practiced pen makes this method of composi- 


tion easy. Just as the eye, in reading, looks ahead; 
so, in speaking, the mind will foresee what is to 
follow, so that ill-arranged and poorly-cemented 


words will not offend that fastidiousjudge, the ear, 


Value of orator- 


ical rhythm 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE FORM AND MEASURE OF WORDS 


There is no single theory that distinguishes 
an orator from an unskilled and inexperienced 
speaker, more than the fact that an untrained 
speaker pours out in confusion, as much as he can, 
and measures what he says by his breath, more 
than by art, An orator, on the other hand, links 
his thought with words, in such a manner that there 
is nothing meaningless, nothing harsh, brusk, 
halting, or redundant in his language. This is 
produced by oratorical rhythm, which makes a 
prose that is well-knit, symmetrical, and smooth. 

We shall explain briefly, then, the origin 
of well-knit rhythmical prose; its cause; then, 


its nature; and, finally, its use, 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THE ORIGIN OF RHYTHMICAL PROSE 


Thrasymachus 
was inventor of 
rhythmical 
prose 

Or 


Aristotle for- 
bids use of verse 
in prose and pre- 
scribes rhythm 


Although this pre- 
vailed among 
Greeks for four 
hundred years, 
Romans recog~ 
nized it only at 
time of Cicero 
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The inventor of a well-knit and rhythmical 
arrangement of words in periods was Thrasymachus, 
all of whose writings were seein rhythmical, 


Isocrates, on the contrary, so wisely and sensibly 


‘proportioned his entire subject matter that many 


consider him the author and leading exponent of 
this kind of symmetry. 

Once this method of writing prose was per- 
ceived aid invented, it satisfied all orators so 
much that Aristotle, who surpassed all others in 
learning, acumen, originality of thought, and sub- 
tlety of dialectic, forbids the use of verse in prose, 
but prescribes rhythm. Theodectes, his pupil and 
an outstanding writer and artist, as Aristotle often 
declares, shares the same viewpoint and teaches 
it. Theophrastus is even more explicit on the same 
subject, 

Although this usage had been approved for 
almost four hundred years among the Greeks, the 
Romans recognized it only at about the time of 
Cicero. Cicero himself approved this method of 


writing prose, to the extent that he was not only 
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the foremost artist in producing and adorning 
prose in this manner, but also laid down very care- 


ful rules regarding the entire subject, 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE REASON FOR THE DISCOVERY 
OF RHYTHMICAL PROSE 
Since, then, we have considered those 
men whom I have mentioned as the inventors and 
authors of a well-knit prose, and since its origin 
has been discovered, we must inquire about the 


cause, which is easy and obvious. 


Soul has a nat- The ear, or rather the mind by means of 
ural capacity 

for measuring messages received through the ear, has within it 
all sound 


a natural capacity for measuring all sound. So, 
it discriminates between long and short sounds, 
and it always looks for what is complete and well- 
balanced, It senses certain phrases as clipped 
and, so to speak, mutilated. These offend it as 


if it were being cheated of what is its due. Other 


Observation and 
investigation 
gave rise to art 
of rhythmical 
prose 
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phrases are too long and extend unreasonably; 
the ear rejects these even more definitely, 

When something was often accidentally 
said in rhythmical and rounded sentences, as it 
happens, it struck the minds and ears of men, so 
that they understood that the phenomenon which 
had occurred by chance had a pleasing effect. 
Then, thie type of phenomenon was noted down. 
Notation and investigation gave rise to art. And 
thus, as verse was discovered in poetry by its 
effect on the ear and by the attentive study of 
competent judges, so it was noticed in prose 
much later, to be sure, but under the same 
promptings of nature, that there are certain def- 
inite movements and rhythmical cadences. To 
treat the nature of these qualities, let us first 


speak about incisa, membra, and periodi. 


Greeks use com- 
mata for incisa, 
cola for membra 
Meaning of 
incisum 


Q 9,4, 


[Or 67, 223/ 


[Q 9.4, 123) 


Meaning of 
membrum 


"Pro Cornelio" 
2, no longer 
available 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
INCISA, MEMBRA, AND PERIODI!28 


Incisum is an expression of thought 
rounded off with complete rhythm and, according 
te the majority of writers, is a portion of a 
membrum. Cicero demonstates the incisum in 
these words; "Did you lack a house? But you had 
one. Was there money left? But you were in need," 
There are four incisahere, but an incisum is even 
made of a single eae such as, Diximus; testes 
dare volumus, 129 The incisum is diximus. 

Membrum is an expression of thought that 
is rhythmically complete, but ienningions when 
cut off from the body of a sentence. For instance: 

O callidos homines, O rem excogitatam, 


O ingenia metuenda quem quaeso nostrum 
fefellit, id vos ita esse facturos? 


128 he English terms, "commas," "colons," and "periods," 
derive from the Greek. 


12907 have spoken; now I want to introduce the witnesses." 


Inst. 9, 4, 123, 


130ng cunning of those men! O what careful forethought! I 
ask you did one of us fail to note that such would be your action?" 
Institutio, III, 576, n. 2. 
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© callidos homines is complete, but when it is 
removed from the rest of the sentence, it has no 
effect, just as a hand, foot, or a head, when 
separated from a body. The same is true of O 
rem excogitatam, and © ingenia metuenda,. 

When do membra, then, begin to form 
a body? Oniy when a final conclusion is joined 
to them, as quem guaeso nostrum fefellit, id vos 


ita esse facturos? 


Cicero uses many Cicero uses the following terms for the 
terms for 
periodus periodus: ambitus, circuitus, comprehensio, 


continuatio, and circumsecriptio. Although every 
rather long circuitus is divided by its membra, 
still it is one ‘thing to speak in incisa and membra, 

Rh 3. another to use periodi. Speaking in periodi means 

a that language is borne along from beginning to end, 
as if enclosed by a circle, until it vanes to a stop 
in distinctly complete, finished sentences. For 
example, observe this passage from the "Pro 
Lege Manilia": 

. Man /1.1/ Although it has at all times given me an 


especial pleasure tobe-hold your crowded 
assembly, and this place in particular has 
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seemed to me to afford the amplest scope 

for action, the fairest stage for eloquence, 
none the less, fellow-citizens, this approach 
to fame, which the best have ever found 

most widely open, has hitherto been barred 

to me, not certainly by any wish of mine, 

but by that scheme of life which, from my 
earliest years, I had laid down for myself, !31 


Meaning of speak- We speak in membra when a more open 
ing in membra 
discourse pauses at individual membra. This 


passage from the "Pro Milone" illustrates: 


Mil /14, 37/ And so, from this time forward, when 
did his dagger, which Catiline had be- 
queathed to him, rest in its sheath? 
That it is which has threatened us; to 
that I have not suffered that you should 
be exposed in my behalf; that lay in 
wait for Pompey; that drenched with 
the life-blood of Papirius the Appian 
Way which perpetuated its wielder's 
name, 


Meaning of speak- We speak in incisa when the discourse 


ing in incisa 
pauses at individual incisa. This is an example 


/ 3, 4/ from the "Fourth Catilinarian" of Cicero: ". . 
. their letters are being held, their seals, their 


handwriting, and finally each man's confession," 


Or A little further on, we shall discuss 


131 speeches (Hodge), p. 15. 


132g ,eeches (Watts, 193i), p. 49. 
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Poetry and rhyth- the manner in which rhythm is to be used, as 


mical prose are 
divided in same well in incisa and membra as in periodi. But 


feet 
since no rhythm can exist without poetics, we 
shall consider metrical feet by which poetry 
takes form and rhythmical prose is divided, 


Presently, it will become clear that there is a 


vast difference between poetry and metrical 


prose, 
CHAPTER XXXVIII 
METRICAL FEET 
Four feet have There are four feet which have two syl- 
two syllables 
each lables: spondee, pyrrhic, choreus, and iambus. 
Q 9.5, 133 
A spondaic foot is made of two long syl- 
lables; for example, dicint and morés. Aa iy 


opposite is pyrrhic, as in novis and tulit. A 


choreus!35 consists of one leng and one short, 


133Misprint; Bk. 9 has only four chapters. 
134scansion is supplied by the writer, 


135also termed a "trochee," but Quintilian preferred "chore- 
us,'' and used "trochee" for a "tribrach." 
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as scribit and semper. The opposite of this is 


iambus; for example, legunt and reos. 


Eight feet of There are eight feet of three syllables 
three syllables 
each each. A molossus is made of three long syllables, 


such as, dicendi and conservant. Trochee, 

which some call tribrach, embraces three shorts, 
as in ut, fac, mus. A dactyl has one long and two 
shorts; thus, litora. Anapest uses two shorts and 
one long, as pietas and péragunt, One short fol- 
lowed by two longs consitutes a bacchius; for in- 
stance, amores. Antibacchius has two longs and 
one short, as audisse. Cretic, called amphimacer 
| by some, is one long followed by one short and one 
long, such as possident, Amphibrach is one long 
between two shorts, as petebat, 

Cicero treats only three among the other 

kinds of feet, two paeons and a dochmius, which 
satisfies us. Nevertheless, Cicero does not con- 


ceal the fact that some consider these as meters, 


Whatever is 

longer than rather than feet. And they are right, since what- 
three syllables 

concerns more ever is longer than three syllables concerns more 


than one foot 
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than one foot. A paeon!? 6 


in the first position, then, 
consists of one long and three short syllables, as 
aspicite. A paeon in the last position embraces 


three shorts and a long syllable, as facilitas. 


A dochmius is made of a bacchius and an iambus, 


~ — —_— uo — 
such as perhorrescerent, 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
PROSE RHYTHM 


Now we must pay careful attention to the 
difference between rhythms of prose and of poetry, 
and likewise, between an oration and a poem. 


The Greeks designate number in prose by 


Rhythmos is rhythm, but in poetry by meter. Now, although 
Greek term for 
prose rhythm rhythm and meter have metrical feet, nevertheless, 


they differ in more than one respect, for rhythms 


136The paeon has one long and three shorts. Depending upon 
the variable position of the long syllable, it is called a paeon of the 
first, second, third position, etc. Dochmius consists in five syllables 
which allow different arrangements that present about thirty combinations. 
The fundamental position is used in the example which concludes this 
chapter. 


Rhythms are de- 
termined by quan- 
tity of time; 
feet,also by 
arrangement 


No rhythm which 
is not used some- 
where in prose 


Great difference 
between rhyth- 
mical prose and 
poem 

Or 
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are determined by quantity of time; feet, also 
by arrangement, In regard to rhythm, it makes 
no difference whether dactyl or anapest is used, 
since each consists of the same quantity of time. 
In verse, anapest may not be substituted for 
dactyl. There is also this distinction, that the 
flow of meter is always the same, as in heroic 
verse, with its dactyls and spondees. 

In prose, different rhythms are to be 
used in such a way that-there is none which is un- 
fit for use somewhere, 

From these features, we readily under- 
stand that there is a great difference between 
rhythmical prose and a poem, A verse is regu- 
lated by definite rules, so that nothing is done 
beyond set limits; but in prose, nothing is spec- 
ified, save that the words correctly express the 
thought, 

ee Thus, all discourse which is neither 
halting nor uneven, but moves along evenly and 
continually, is considered rhythmical, That pas- 


sage of prose is considered rhythmical, not 


More difficult to 
write rhythmical 
prose than verse 


Fault for verse 
te result in 
prose 


Or 
Q 9.4, 
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because it consists entirely of rhythms, but be- 
cause it closely approaches them. For this rea- 
son, it is also more difficult to write prose than 
verse, because with the latter there is a specified 
rule which has to be followed. But nothing is re- 
quired in prose, save that the speech be not un- 
rhythmical, or constrained, or disconnected, or 
uneven, 

In this respect, it is a grave matter if 
a combination of words in prose becomes verse, 
since that is a fault, even a serious one; it must 
be avoided by looking far ahead. Still, we want 
the combination of words to close rhythmically, 


to be polished, and to be finished. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE PLACE FOR RHYTHM IN THE PERIODUS; 
FEET ESPECIALLY SERVICEABLE 


We must understand, then, that rhythms 


are to be used throughout a periodus, Those who 


Entire periodus 
should be rhyth- 


mical 


Cicero thinks 
that all kinds 
of rhythms are 
to be mixed 
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hold that it is necessary to terminate only a sen- 
tence in rhythmical cadences are mistaken. Even 
if this is very agreeable--as the ear always pays 
particular attention to an ending and finds pleasure 
in its rhythms~~stili, the periodus should be car- 
ried from its beginning to this kind of conclusion, 
and should flow from the outset in such a manner 
that, in coming to the end, it will stop there. 

Aristotle considers the heroic foot, which 
is not used in prose, more sublime, He thinks 
that the iambus relates too much to ordinary con- 
versation. Thus, he approves neither a base and 
mean kind of prose nor one that is too elevated and 
expanded, Still, he wants it to have such dignity 
that it can lead an audience to greater admiration. 
He forbade the use of the trochee, which some call 
atribrach, because its contraction and conciseness 
lack a sense of dignity. Likewise, he approved the 
paeon which he considers very suitable in the begin- 
ning, middie, or end of a speech. 

Cicero feels that in prose all kinds of feet 


are thoroughly mixed and in something of a 
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DeOr 3. disordered arrangement, for we could not avoid 
“ attracting attention if we were always to use the 
DeOr 3. same feet. He prefers to the others, however, 
the creticus, ditrochee, dochmius, and pacon, 
provided that a dochmius is not repeated or used 
continuously. 137 

In epic verse, he thinks it permissible, 
without criticism, for two or a few more feet to 
be replaced in the verse by a dactyl, anapest, or 
spondee, provided we do not light upon something 
completely different, or a mere semblance of 
the verses. 

Prose, then, should be mixed and tem- 
pered by rhythms, neither loose nor completely 
rhythmical, but tempered particularly by the 
paeon, as the greatest authority thinks, but also 


by the other rhythms which he passes over because 


of it. 


137 Creticus, as mentioned in Chap. 38, is an alternate term 
for amphimacer. Ditrochee is a couple of trochees. Though Soarez 
uses the word dichoreus, he intends ditrochee. In Chap. 38, we saw 
the confusion in the use of choreus for trochee and also tribrach. 
Cicero and Quintilian preferred choreus for trochee. In the passage 
above which Soarez borrowed from Cicero, De Or, 3, the term di- 
choreus signifies two trochees in succession. See Or. 63.212; Ora- 
tor, pp. 484-485, nn.a and c. 


Iambus is most 
common in plain 
prose, paeon in 
more elevated 
rhythms, dactyl 
in both 


Marcell /2, 4] 
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The iambus will be the most common 
foot in these rhythms of plain and simple speech, 
the paeon in more elevated rhythms, and the dactyl 
in both. Therefore, in an uninterrupted speech of 
different moods these feet must be mixed and 
blended with one another, Thus, our striving for 
a pleasing effect, and the labor spent in perfecting 
an oration, will scarcely be observed, And this 
flow of rhythm must not be excessive, for a pas- 
sage in prose is considered rhythmical, not be- 
cause it consists entirely of rhythms, but because 
it closely approaches them. 138 Phere is no foot 
that does not at some time enter into an oration. 
Therefore, we must mix feet and must be careful 
to have a larger number of pleasing combinations, 
so that inferior ones in the midst of good ones are 
overlooked. Cicero has an example in the Pro 
Marcello": 
There is no genius so overflowing, no 


power of tongue or pen so lofty or so 
exuberant that it can adequately describe, 


138sentence, borrowed from Or. 58,198, also appeared in 


Chap. 39. 


Endings partic- 
ularly need 
symmetry 


Beginning re- 
quires closest 
attention to 
ending 
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let alone embellish, your achievement, 

Gaius Caesar, Still Ido assert, with 

all deference to yourself, that no prouder 

glory is comprised therein than that 

which you have on this day attained, 139 
We find other feet in this periodus, but those 
which furnish its very delightful character are 


the cretic, dochmius, paeon, dactyl, and spondee, 


CHAPTER ALI 
THE BEGINNING OF THE PERIODUS 


Everyone agrees that we should treat 
endings with greater care than all the other sec- 
tions, since perfect finish is determined particu- 
larly inthem. But the beginning requires the 
closest attention to the ending, since a hearer is 
on the alert for it. 

The beginning, in its best form, springs 


from long, free rhythms, especially from a dactyl 


139speeches (Watts, 1931), p. 425. 
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Rh 3, 4, 140 and a paeon in the first position, The same au- 
thor!4! considers this latter the most effective 
Or of the paeons, Cicero admits that this paeon has 
the smoothest and fullest rhythms, but he prefers 
acretic, An anapest, the opposite of the dactyl 
in arrangement but similar in quantity, also 
commences the sentence properly, For example, 
/ Man lei] a passage from Cicero's "Pro Lege Manilia" 
illustrates this: bhuamaquam! mini mihi se: mper frequens 
conspectus vester, . . . Cicero began witha 
spondee, an anapest, and acretic, And in the 
sare speech he has, ‘Testis est est Italia er ge ase 
from a ebidies Ita tantum bethum bie eee 
an anapest and a spondee; bai Siciliam adiit. . 
- » a paeon in the first position, 
The beginning of a verse is not suitable 
Livy opens his for the beginning of a periodus, though Titus Livy 


"Prefatio" with 
hexameter epens his "Prefatio' with an hexameter, thus, 


140 correction: 3. 3; 


141 ygarginal reference is to Aristotle's treatise, 


Dochmius, if 
used only once, 
is suitable in 
any arrange- 
ment 


Pe 


nd Agr 2, 4/ 


Measures to be 
reserved for 
ending of 


periodus 


\_— { Zi - = 
Facturusne opere/ae/ precium i Rhee 
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—_j— —~ v|[—- — w o| — 


142 


A dochmius is suitable in any arrange- 
ment, so long as it is used only once, If itis 
repeated and used successively, it causes the 
rhythm to become noticeable and too prominent. 
Cicero has an example in the "Pre Lege Agraria," 
in which he opens with a spondee and a dochmius, 
thus, ' Het illud ampligsimum quod paulo ante 


commemorari, Quirites, ... 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE ENDING OF THE PERIODUS 


At the end of the periodus, about two or 
three measures, which will have to be the choreus, 
the spondee, or one of these varying with the other, 


must be kept in reserve and noted. Asia! #3 


142: Whether I am likely to accomplish anything worthy of 


the effort. . . 


.* See Liv,, "Praefatio, 


145-~his referred to the school which stressed the grand . 


style of speaking. 


Cicero was interested in the question of the grand 


Nothing is so 
faulty in prose 
rhythm as un- 
varying same- 
ness 


For endings 
Aristotle con- 
siders paeon:in 
last position 
most fitting; 
Cicero, cretic 
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above all, follows the practice of the double cho- 
reus which is called a dichoreus, This has a 
splendid cadence, but in prose rhythm nothing is 
so faulty as unvarying sameness. The spondee, 
which Demosthenes employed most of all, is 
strong and unwavering in the end of a periodus. 
Aristotle considers a paeon in last position most 
fitting for prose cadence, Cicero does not reject 
this, but he judges the cretic more suitable at the 
ending, 

Whether a cretic is doubled or leads the 


way for a spondee, it possesses much grace at 


the ending of a periodus, Observe Cicero's use 


—_"- vv 


- ristino 


more didenai! Here, a cretic is doubled and a 


of this in the "Pro Marcello": . 


I consider the next phrase to 
} _ 


con- 


spondee follows. 


contain a spondee and two cretics: . . 


el Hit ae ac! eantivabion, There are two cretics 


and the plain style of speaking and is said to have written the Brutus 
and the Orator to explain his views, See Brutus, Orator, respectively 
translated by G, L. Hendricksen and H, M, Hubbell (Cambridge, 
Mass,, 1924), p.2ff. Cited individually as Brutus, or Orator, 
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and a dichereus in: . . . nec ulla umquam 


aetas de tuis \ Setinan | cauticemes’ 


Cm en er en 


Ideally, di- Ideally, the anapest is also repeated, as 
choreus is re- 

peated at end- in this passage from Cicero:!44 Nihil habet nec 
ing of periodus 

Lig fartuna tua maius, quam ut possis, nec natura 


tua melius, quam ut velis conservare quam 
plurimos. Not even a iambus, or a balanced 
trochee, or a dactyl, when it is closest to the end, 
reaches the final measure rapidly enough, if the 
final measure is a choreus or a spondee, In fact, 
it never makes any difference which of these last 
two occurs in a final measure, But these same 
three measures form an improper ending when 
anyone of them is put at the end, unless a dactyl 
is used last, in place of a cretic. Itis all the 
same, whether a dactyl or cretic is last, because 
the final syllable, whether short or long, is not 


important even in verse, 


144i screpancy between text and marginal note is best ex~ 
plained by considering the note as supplementary, not merely in- 
dicative of the matter in the text. Thus, the anapest and the dichoreus 
should be repeated. 
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A dochmius in endings is both steady 
and grave, Notice it in the passage from Cicero, 
2nd Phil in the prosecution of Antonius: . . . te miror 


Antoni quorum facta imitere eorum exitus non 
pe rhorrescere.| 
There are many other endings that 
Quintilian carefully explains, which have a rhyth- 
mical and delightful cadence, 
Ending of verse We must realize that the ending of verse 
does not apply to 
ending of prose does not apply to the ending of prose, a caution 
that escaped Brutus. For example, ... gquam- 
quam sciimt plactisad Caton! We have to under~ 
stand that we must avoid this tendency, “ as not 
to have polysyliabic words often at the end, a 
weakness even in poetry. 
There are some who would censure Cicero 
for this passage: | Somtitinsis vamnenl wean alas 


vl— = vv-vl 
Laas! and the no less unpleasant archipirata, 145 


145palneatori, 'bathkeeper' and archipirata, ‘leader of pi-~ 
rates' are undesirable at the end of a sentence because both words 
consist of two measures and end at the close of a measure, They 
thus produce a soft, weakening effect. See Inst. 9. 4. 64, 


Reasons why dif- 
ferent endings 
are to be used 
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in the "Pro Caelic." 

Nor must we overlook the fact that end- 
ings are unmistakably noticeable and are under- 
stood, since the ears of an audience which have 
followed an uninterrupted voice and have been, 
as it were, drawn on by a stream of rapidly flow- 
ing discourse make a better decision at the end, 
when that surge comes to a halt and allows time 
for thinking the matter over, Consequently, we 
must use different endings, so that neither the 
jadgment of the mind nor monotony suffered by 
the ear will cause them to be rejected. If we 
observe this point, changes in rhythms that ap- 
pear will result in neither surfeiting an audience, 
by disgust with the sameness of the endings, nor 
in the orator appearing to do intentionally what he 


does. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


THE MIDDLE OF THE PERIODUS 


DeOr 3. 


Q 9, 


3, 146 
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If we attend in this manner to the first 
and last measures of the periodus, those in the 
middle may be obscure, . provided the periodus it- 
self is not shorter than an audience expects to 
hear, or longer than its strength and patience can 
endure. 

However, in regard to the middle sec- 
tions of periodi, we must see to it not only that 
they are closely connected internally, but that 
they are neither sluggish, nor long, nor result 
in the current major fault, 147 , tissue of short 
syllables, and create the sound of almost childish 
rattles, For as beginnings and endings, wherein 
the sense begins or ends, are of prime importance, 
so in the middle sections of period there are cer-~ 
tain efforts which make a slight pause, like the 
feet of a runner that still leave a footprint, even 
though they do not linger where they fall. Conse- 


quently, it is proper that not only membra begin 


146correction: 9. 4, 66, 70. 


147 ouintilian's age, not Soarez'. 
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and end well, by means of an incisum, but also 
that we continue our breath supply in sections 
that are clearly woven together and do not em- 
ploy a pause, 

Who is there to question singleness of 
thought that demands a singleness of breath, in 
this passage: Animadverti, judices, omnes ac~ 
cusatoris orationem in duas divisam esse partes. 

, 148 Still, the first two words, the next 
three, then again two, and three have their own 
sort of rhythm, while they are sustaining our 
breath momentarily, inasmuch as metricians!*? 
evaluate these phrases according as they are 
grave, sharp, slow, rapid, languid, or spirited. 
In like manner, periodi formed from these will be 
grave or exuberant, compact or loose. Marcus 


Tullius confessed that the paeon is suitable also 


in the middle of a periodus, just as at the 


1487 have observed, gentlemen, that the speech of the 
prosecutor has two divisions. . .." 


149 -hythmici, ‘specialists in the art of preserving rhythm 
in composition.’ See HLD, 
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beginning. He assures us that the dochmius is 
satisfactory anywhere. Some also approve the 
cretic and the bacchic measures in this part of a 
periodus. 

In general, rhythm flows throughout from 
the beginning, faster sometimes because of the 
shortness of the feet, sometimes slower because 
of their length. So if we wish to quicken the tempo 
of a speech, we intermingle frequent trochees and 
iambics. Ii we want to slow it down we insert 
frequent spondees, To move rhythm along more 
moderately, we use measures which are divided 
between short and long syllables. In a controversy, 
greater demand is made upon the flow of speech; 


in exposition, upon a measured pace. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
THINGS NATURALLY RHYTHMICAL 


Sometimes, what is spoken is naturally 


rhythmical, even though no effort has been made 


When clauses 
are equally bal- 
anced or case 
endings are 
similar, dis- 
course natural- 
ly becomes 
rhythmical 


Mil /4. 10/ 


When opposites 
are balanced, 
rhythm natural- 
ly follows 


/2nd Ver 4, 115/ 


e 
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to achieve rhythm. When case endings are simi- 
lar, or when clauses are equally balanced, dis- 
course possesses a kind of symmetry, as the 
following passage from Cicero's '*Pro Milone" 
reveals: 

Est enim Indices haec non scripta sed 

nata lex, quam non didicimus, accepi- 

mus, legimus; verum ex natura ipsa 

arripuimus, hausimus, expressimus: 

ad quam non docti sed facti, non insti- 

tuti sed imbuti sumus, 150 
These words enable us to understand that rhythm 
is not studied,but results from the proper word 
being used to match the idea. 

The same thing happens in balancing op- 

posites. This kind is frequent in Cicero's writ- 
ing, as the following passage from the fourth 


book of his speech against Verres shows: 


Gonferte hanc pacem cum illo bello, 
huius Praetoris adventum cum illius 


150uphere does exist, gentlemen, a law which is a law not 
of the statute-book, but of nature: a law which we possess not by in- 
struction, tradition, or reading, but which we have caught, imbibed, 
and sucked in Nature's own breast; a law which comes to us not by 
education but by constitution, not by training but by intuition--" 
Speeches (Watts, 1931), p.17. 
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imperatoris victoria, huius cohortem 
impuram cum illius exercitu invicto, 
huius libidines cum illius continentia; 
ab illo qui cepit conditas, ab hoc qui 
constitutas accepit captas dicetis 
Syracusas, 151 
These clauses, which in our previous treatment 
of figures 152 ve said the Greeks call antitheta, 


‘antitheses, ' always necessarily produce a prose 


rhythm, and they do it unintentionally. 


CHAPTER XLV 


FAULTS TO BE AVOIDED IN PROSE RHYTHM 


Faults to be In this matter of rhythm, however, the 
avoided in this : 

matter following faults must be carefully avoided: first, 
D 9.4, ' words are not to be openly shifted about just for 


the sake of producing a better cadence or greater 


151Compare, then, this time of peace with that time of war; 
the visits of this Roman governor with the victory of that Roman gen- 
eral; this man's filthy retinue with that man's invincible army; this 
man's self-indulgence with that man's self-control; and you will say 
that Syracuse was founded by the man who captured it, captured by 
the man who took it over a well-ordered community."' Verrine, H, 
425. 


152Bk. 3, Chap. 28. 


Many things di- 
minish work of 
arranging words 
rhythmically 
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flow in rhythm; next, useless words should not 
be stuffed in as a filler for rhythm; thirdly, the 
thought should not be cut and chopped up by in- 
significant rhythms. Moreover, words that have 
already been selected and ied satisfactory 
should be fitted together symmetrically, for 
even harsh words, when intermingled with one 
another, are more effective than useless ones, 

There are many things that serve to di- 
minish the toil of arranging words rhythmically, 
if these faults have been avoided, There are 
many figures that call for a change in endings and 
rhythms. There are also many words which serve 
as synonyms from which an experienced person 
readily chooses what particularly squares with 


the periodic style he has determined upon, 


CHAPTER XLVI 


THE EXTENT OF THE PERIODUS 
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Periodus has at A periodus has at least two membra, oft- 
least two, often 
three membra en even three, Observe how Cicero uses a peri- 


odus in the “Pro Lege Manilia": 


Nam cum antea per aetatem nondum 

huius auctoritatem loci attingere 

auderem statueremque nihil huc nisi 
perfectem ingenio, elaboratum industria 
adferri oportere, / omne meum tem- 
pus amicorum temporibus transmittendum 
putavi, i 


ee 
Ped 
. 

|- 
~—l 


Average periodus Cicero says that the average periodus 
consists of about 
four membra consists of about four membra, for it then satis- 
fies the ear and is neither shorter nor longer 
than suffices. He suggests, however, that a 
complete periodus commonly consists of four 
membra, which resembles an hexameter. The 
following passage from the "Pro Milone" ex- 
emplifies this: 
Mil / 34, 94/ Ego cum tribunus plebis republica op- 
pressa me senatui dedissem, quem ex- 
stinctum acceperam, / equitibus Ro- 


manis, quorum vires erant debiles, /— 
bonis viris, qui omnes auctoritatem 


1S3uKror previously, seeing that I was debarred by my 
youth from aspiring to this proud position and was resolved to bring 
here nothing but the mature outcome of my talent, the finished prod- 
uct of my industry, / I considered that my every hour should be de- 
voted to my friends in their hours of peril." Speeches (Hodge), p. 15. 
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Clodianis armis abiecerant, / mihi um- 
quam bonorum praesidium defuturum 


putarem? 154 
Function of A periodus must complete the meaning. 


periodus 
2 9.4, It should also be evident, so as to be understood, 


It should not be too long for the memory to retain 


it. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


RHYTHM IN MEMBRA; KIND 
OF RHYTHM REQUIRED 


Or Previously, 155 we treated the meaning 


Q 9.4, 
of membrum, incisum, and periodus. We also 


explained that it is one thing to speak in periodi, 
and another in membra. In the former, the style 


will be according to the periodus, as long as the 


154:.Wwhen the constitution lay in the dust, and I, as tribune 
of the plebs, had put myself at the disposal of the Senate, whom I had 
found annihilated, / of the Roman knights, whose power was weakened, 
/ of all true men who had abrogated all their influence in consequence 
of the arms of Cledius, / could I have dreamed that I should ever lack. 


the support of patriots?" Speeches (Watts, 1931), pp. 111-112. 


155chap. 37. 


Or 

Q 9.4. 

Style which de- 
rives from 
membra greatly 
replenishes 
breath 


Style sometimes 
very lengthy in 
membra 


[Mil 27. 72/ 
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discourse finally stops at the ending; in the lat- 
ter, it pauses at individual membra, 

Since this manner of delivery thoroughly 
replenishes the breath, the style we use in mem- 
bra may, as a result, be much more lengthy 
than that of the periodus, so that at one time it 
may extend to fifteen membra, at another to twen- 
ty. For example, Cicero, in the "Pro Milone," 


declared: Occidi, occidi, non Spuriurm Melium, 


156 


Nothing should prove so full of rhythm 
as this, which is not at all noticeable and still is 
very effective. Here, Cicero strongly recommends 
the spondee. For although it seems heavier and 
slower, since it comprises two long syllables, 
still it possesses a steady movement, not without 
dignity. And this is even truer of incisa and mem- 
_bra, because a spondee compensates for the 


small number of measures by its dignified slow- 


ness of movement, 


; 5b vny haye killed, I have killed, not Spurius Melius. .. .* 


Periodi are used 
throughout epi- 
deictic style of 
speaking 


403 
CHAPTER XLVIII 
THE STYLE OF COMPOSITION FOR SPEAKING 
IN PERIODI AND IN MEMBRA 
In history, in eulogies, and in that 
whole style of speaking called by the Greeks 
epideictic-~a style devised in some fashion for 
the sake of pleasure--everything had to be stated, 
according to the practice of Isccrates and The- 


opompus, 157 ina rounding out of periodi, so 


that the discourse ran along as if enclosed in a 


circle, Thus, after this practice of using peri- 
odi became known, either as circumscriptio or 
coroprehensio, nobody, who had skill in the use 
of rhythm, wrote the kind of speech devised to 
delight and the kind that was alien to courts and 
public contests, without reducing all his sentences 
to a proper ovder and rhythm. 

This style of prose is not to be complete- 


ly adopted or entirely rejected in public contests 


157 pupil of Isocrates. See HLD, 


Language is 
poured out 
rhythmically 
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and even in trials. If you use it constantly, it 
not only brings weariness, but even tyros recog- 
nize itas only a device. Besides, it removes 
pathos from delivery, it deprives an orator of 
sympathetic understanding, and it utterly de- - 
stroys trustworthiness and confidence in him, 

However, since this style has to be used 
at times, we must first know where to employ it, 
how long to retain it, and how to vary it. 

Rhythmical style, then, is to be used 
when we muat extol something formally, as Ci- 
cero's praise of Sicily in the second book of his 


158 or when a story 


indictment against Verres; 
which needs more dignity than pathos is recounted, 
like the one told by Cicero in the fourth book of 
[the same / indictment, concerning the site of 
Syracuse. It is also suitable for the proem of 
more important cases, where the subject requires 


interest, pity, and approval. Everyone agrees 


-that language is poured eut rhythmically and 


158u2nd Ver. ," 2.22, 


in amplifica- 
tion of sub- 
ject 


Perorations con- 
sist in this kind 
of style 
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fluently in the amplification of a subject. This 
style is effective at a time when an audience is 
being besieged and held by an orator. An audi- 
ence does not respond in this manner, in order 
to be on the watch for someone lying in ambush; 
but at this time it is well-disposed and wishes 
him success; and since it is astonished at the 
vigor of his speaking, it does not look for some- 
thing to criticize in him. 

This style applies to perorations, but 
it must not be maintained for a long time in the 
rest of the speech; for when we have used it in 
the places mentioned above, the language, as a 
whole, must be altered according to the forms of 
the incisa and the membra. But style that is 
fluent in incisa and membra is very effective in 
actual trials and, most of all, in those passages 
wherein a speaker makes an accusation or a 


refutation, 


Or 

This ability to 
speak rhyth- 
mically does 
not require so 
much effort 
a8 appears 


Antipater of 
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CHAPTER XLIX 
THE METHOD OF CULTIVATING AN ABILITY 
TO SPEAK IN WELL-KNIT, 
RHYTHMICAL LANGUAGE 
This ability to speak in well-knit, rhyth- 
mical language does not require so much effort 
as it appears. For this reason, these qualities 
are not taught by our leading authorities. Asa 
result, language, which should be set in motion 


and flow, loses its force when metrical feet must 


be marked off, and syllables have to be weighed 


carefully, 

Considerable practice in writing will 
sufficiently Seay an orator with this ability, so 
that he will even speak impromptu, in well-knit, 
rhythmical language. For before the mind rounds 
off an idea in a periodus and before words come 
to express that idea, the same mind, by the speed- 
iest operation we know of, icamedindsty sends 
forth words, so that each one fits into its proper 
place. 


But if the welleknown Antipater of Sidon 
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Sidon general- generally poured out impromptu hexameters and 
ly poured out 

impromptu other verses of various forms and rhythms; and 
verses 


if his practice as a man of wit and memory was 
so effective that the words followed when he 
threw his powers of mind and will into the making 
of verse, hase much more easily will we achieve 


this in prose, given practice and habit? 


Nothing is Nothing is so delicate or so pliable, as 
so delicate 
and pliable language; nor does anything so easily follow, 


as language 
whichever way you move. Verses are formed 


tenis it; different meters are fashioned from it; 
even this prose, in its multiplied forms, comes 
from it, And just as we mold soft wax at will, 
so a style of language is easily changed and al- 
tered, according to an overall plan, to the de- 
light of the ear, and to emotional changes. 
Thus, nobody is upset by a paeon, a 

cretic, or adichoreus. These forms of meter 
will appear in prose. They will, I should say, 
present themasives and respond spontaneously, 
provided a speaker has a habit of speaking and 


writing in this manner. Just as musicians, at 


Or 
Q 9. 4. 


This passage 
is from a speech 
in Cicero's 
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first, consciously pay attention to rules and meth- 
ods of their art but, after practice, produce the 
same results with incredible speed, even without 
reflection and forethought; in the same way, if 
an orator, from the outset, has habituated him- 
self to writing in the manner described, he will 
likewise write and speak later on, without any ef- 


fort. 


CHAPTER L 
THE IMPORTANCE OF WELL-KNIT SPEECH!5? 


The importance of well-knit speech may 
be tested if you break up the well-constructed 
erder practiced by P qualified orator, by changing 
his arrangement of words, The whole effect will 
be ruined, as in these words of Cicero's, for ex- 


ample, in defense of Cornelius: Negue me divitiae 


a mT ee eet ree reece met ES Nettie tee eercmeee, 


159 chapter is from Or. 232-236, except for last paragraph. 
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writing, for venalitii mercatoresque superarunt. 160 Change 
"Pro Corneli- 

ana" is not this arrangement a little, so as to read: multi 
extant 


superarunt mercatores, venalittique, and the 
whole effect will be lost. 
Observe the following words: Negue 


nostros veteres Marcelles Maximosque multi 


Eunuchi e Syria Aegyptoque vicerunt. . . . 161 


Change this to: vicerunt Eunuchi e Syria 
Aegyptoque. 

| Take a third example: .. . neque 
vero ornamenta ista villarum quibus Lucium 
Paulum et Lucium Mummium qui rebus his 


urbem Italiamgue referserunt ab alio video 


- vs vf—-! 
perfacile Diliaco aut Syro potuisse superar. 162 


160n] am not moved by his wealth, in which many traders 
and slave dealers have surpassed all the Africani and Laelii." Or- 
ator, p. 503, n.b. 


AGE "Neither raiment nor gold and silver plate in which our 
ancient heroes, Marcelli and Maximi were outdone by many eunuchs 


from Syria and Egypt. . . ." Orator, p. 504, na, 
1621, . . nor those ornaments of your villas, in which 


Lucius Paula and Lucius Mummius who filled Rome and all Italy 
with these treasures could have been surpassed by any slaver from 
Delos or Syria." Orator, p. 504, n.b 
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Arrange it thus: potuisse superari ab aliquo Syro" 
aut. Deliaco, Do you see that by a slight change in 
word order it comes to naught, since the symmetry 
is destroyed, even though the idea and the words 
remain the same? 

Or, if you take some disorganized sen- 
tence of an uncultivated speaker and shape it into 
the proper order by changing slightly the arrange- 
ment of the words, what was formerly loose and 
vague becomes well-knit, Let us take an example 
from Gracchus speaking before the censors: 
Abesse non potest quin eiusdem hominis sit pro- 
bos improbare qui improbos | probet. 163 How 
much more effectively connected, if he had said: 
guin eiusdem hominis sit qui improbos 'probet pro- 
bos! improbare? No one ever refused to speak in 
this manner, and no one who could, failed to do so, 


Those who adopted a different style were not able 


to attain this, 164 


163.114 is certain that the man who approves the wicked will 
disapprove of the good,'' Orator, p. 505, n.d. 


164phus far from Or. 70. 232-236, 


Finished speaker 
should be out- 
standing in eve~ 
ry respect 


Aristotle poured 
out golden stream 
of language 
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The fact is, to mention my opinion brief- 
ly, 165 it is foolish to speak in an orderly well-knit 
manner without ideas; it is folly to express ideas 
without order and system in our words. But this 
is a childishness of such a kind that those who prac- 
tice it could be considered not stupid, but as a rule, 
even wise. If anyone is satisfied with this, let him 
practice it, 

A finished speaker, who would arouse not 
only approval but also admiration, shouts, and 
even applause, should be so outstanding in every 
respect that he would be ashamed to have anything 
else seen or listened to with greater pleasure. 
These ideas are treated in Cicero's Orator, 166 

‘Therefore, since Aristotle, who poured 

out a golden stream of language; since Theophra~ 
stus, who earned his name from the divine quality 
of his speaking; since Isocrates, whom Cicero 


é 


calls the father of eloquence; since Demosthenes, 


165 


Cicero's opinion, Or. 70. 232-237. 


L66or, 70. 232-237, 


Supreme power 
of eloquence is 
acknowledged in 
Demosthenes 


Or 
Q9, 4. 
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in whom the supreme power of eloquence is un- 
doubtedly acknowledged; since Cicero, who first 
placed on a parallel with the glory of the Greeks 
the richness of Latin oratory, valued this part of 
eloquence so highly, we owe it to ourselves to cul- 
tivate it with our utmost efforts, even with su- 


preme endeavor, 


CHAPTER LI 
THE THREE STYLES OF SPEAKING 


It is clear that one style of speaking is 
needed in plain cases, another in average, and 
still another in weighty ones. Not only do differ- 
ent cases demand a different style of speaking, 
but different divisions of a speech require a dif- 
ferent manner of style. So, let us recount how 
many styles of speaking there are, and in what 
cases and divisions of a speech they are to be 
employed, 


There are three kinds of style, then, in 


Three kinds of 
style in speak- 
ing: exact, 
vigorous, and 
tempered 


Or 
Q 12.10. 


Plain style is 
occupied with 
instructing; 
middle, with 
charming; grand, 
with persuading 
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each of which an outstanding and accomplished 
orator should be equally eminent: the first is 
plain, keen, and exact; the second, vigorous, 
profuse, and weighty; the third, which has neither 
the keenness of the first nor the vigor of the last, 
falls between the two and in some way tempers 
them. 

Since there are three functions of an or- 
ator: to instruct, to move, and to charm, the 
plain style is occupied with instructing, the mid- 
die style with charming, and the grand style with 
persuading. 

In plain style, the form of language should 
be unshackled and free from the bonds of rhythm, 
but without, however, roaming, so that it will 
seem to proceed freely, yet without wandering 
about at will. We is to give no heed to cementing 
words together, and we have to eliminate every 
prominent rhetorical ornament. Pointed, abrupt 
sentences, however, iid be used, Figures 
of speech and of thought will be employed moderate- 


ly and sparingly, with tropes. Metaphors, however, 


Ornaments of 
speech which 
combine with 
tempered style 


Grand style has 
maximum power 
Cael 
Or l, 


2nd Phil 
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may be rather short, but not so short as in the 
amplified manner of speaking. 

A tempered style is fuller and stronger, 
at times, than this plain style which we have 
treated; or it is more subdued than the fully am- 
plified style yet to be discussed. All ornaments 
of speech combine with the tempered style, which 
possesses a great deal of smoothness. Every 
ornament of speech and many, even, of thought 
refer to the same style. In this style of lan- 
guage, smoothness results either from a very 
small or a vast amount of energy. 

A magnificent, stately, opulent, and or- 
nate style certainly has maximum power, for now 
it is overwhelming, now itis subtle. It plants 
new ideas and uproots the old. This kind of ora- 
tor will raise the dead to life, such as was done 
in the instance of Appius the Blind, In the pres- 
ence of this orator, the fatherland itself will call 
out at times and will address someone (as in Cic- 
ero's’ presence, in his oration against Catiline 


in the Senate). This orator will elevate his style 


Orator will use 
these three kinds 
of style as sit- 
uation demands 


Plain style of 
speaking is to 
be adapted to 
plain cases; 
grand style, to 
weighty cases; 
tempered style, 
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with amplifications and will also lift:it up by the 
power of hyperbole. For example, What Charyb- 


dis was so ravenous?" and, ", . . Ocean itself, 
by the god of truth. W167 

This is the man who will inflame anger, 
who will excite compassion, who will say he saw 
you and wept, called out and was hauled through 
all the emotions. 

An orator will use these three kinds of 
style as the situation demands, and not only with 
respect to the case as a whole, but to its parts. 
He who manages and combines these three varied 
styles, then, will have to be endowed with shrewd 
judgment and ability. For he will determine 
what is needed at each point and he able to speak 
in whatever manner the case requires. A very 
subdued style of speaking, such as that used in be-~ 


half of Caecina, has to be applied to plain cases; 


a vigorous style like that in the trial of Rabirius, 


167 Both excerpts, from "2nd Phil.,"t 27.66, 67, are from 
the amplified passage of Cicero concerning the recklessness of 
Antonius in newly found loot. 


te middle class 
of cases 


Distinguishing 
mark of eloquent 
man is that he 
treats less im- 
portant subjects 
with restraint; 
average, with 
moderation; 
more impor- 
tant, with 
grandeur 

Style of speak- 
ing shoula be 
cuited ic char- 
acter of per~ 
son, place, 
time 


Wisdom is foun- 
dation of elo- 
quence just as 
of other things 
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to weighty cases; and a tempered style which is 
used in the 'Pro Lege Manilia,"' to cases in the 
middle class, 

In the same manner alae, a restrained 
style should be used for winning an audience; a 
dialectical and expository style, for instructing 
and proving; the grand style, for persuading. 

It is the distinguishing mark of an elo- 
quent man that he treats less important subjects 
with restraint,. average ones with moderation, 
and more important matters with grandeur. 

It also makes.a great difference who the 
speaker is and who ane. the audience. Not every : 
fate, not every dignity, not all authority; nor, 
every age, place, time, or hearer is to be treat- 
ed with the same style and thought. In each in- 
stance, we must determine to what extent. Al- 
though each person has his own peculiar style, 
nevertheless, too much is more displeasing than 
too little; so, as wisdom is the foundation of 
other things, itis the foundation of style. This is 


our teaching on style. 


Simonides of 
Chios discov- 
ered art of 
memory 
DeOr 3, 169 
Q 9.2. 
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Since we have explained, in order, all 
the rules for shaping and polishing a speech, as 
we planned, let us now pass on to a study of 


memory. 


CHAPTER LII 
MEMORY! 68 


They say that Simonides of Chios first 
discovered the art of memory. While present at 
a well-attended and distinguished banquet, he 
went outside. After he had left, the banquet- 
hall collapsed upon the guests and ground their 
bodies in such a manner, that when their friends 
wished to bury them they could in no wise distin- 
guish those who had been crushed. The story then 
goes that. Simonides was able to identify each 


body for individual burial, because he remembered 


168semory is treated in Chaps. 52-55. Only sources cited 
are Inst. 9. 2. 18fé, > 6, a 23ff, 


169 correction: 2.86, 354, 


Memory is aided 
if places are im- 
pressed upon 
mind 


Artistic mem- 
ory is element 
of style 
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where each person had reclined at table. 

This feat of Simonides seems to have 
indicated that memory is aided, if places are 
impressed upon the.mind, Everyone can verify 
this by testing it himself. For when we have 
returned to eecuatings after an absence, we 
recognize not only the places themselves but 
also things we did there. Characters enter up- 
on the scene, and even unutiered thoughts return 


to mind. 


CHAPTER LIII 
WHETHER MEMORY IS AN ELEMENT OF STYLE 


Although the memory, that relates to 
style, is used in common with other arts, still 
skillful memory is properly considered an ele- 
ment of the art of oratory. What the power and 
excellence of oratory are would remain unknown, 
if memory had not brought the power of oratory 


to its present brilliance. It maintains not only an 


Memory is trea- 
sure-house of 
style 


Theory of 
memory con- 
sists of places 
and symbols 


Kind of places 
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arrangement of things but even of words, and it 
does not interweave merely those few words but 
nearly an almost endless number of them, so 
that in very long pleadings the patience of an audi- 
ence gives out sooner than faithfulness of memory, 
It,then, is not incorrectly called a treasure-house 
of style, since its extraordinary nature displays 
a supply, so to speak, of precedents, laws, wise 
sayings, and good deeds with which an orator 
should be well supplied, and which he must always 


have for extemporaneous use, 


CHAPTER LIV 
THEORY OF MEMORY 


The theory, then, of memory, transmit- 
ted by the ancients, consists of places and sym- 
bols. And so, those who use this portion of their 
talents must first grasp with the mind many ex- 
tensive places that are chivinterinad by much 


variety, remarkable, and clearly arranged at 
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moderate intervals. For example, a rather 
large house or other structure, 

These places are to be carefully fixed 
in the memory, so that without let or hindrance 
the powers of reflection can in order run through 
all their divisions. The memory of one thing 
which is to help toward another should be firmer. 
Besides those things that were written down, or 
understood by reflection, must be associated, in 
their proper order, with respect to places, after 
they have been distinguished by symbols that 
arouse a memory of them. In this way, things 
are retained in their order. For example, if we 
talk about sailing, warfare, and agriculture, the 
symbol for sailing can be an anchor, for warfare 
a sword or dart, for agriculture an ear of corn 
or something similar, 

These symbols must be associated in 
their proper order with the places mentioned 
above. Then, when you have to recollect some- 
thing, you will commence going over the places 


from the beginning and will claim what you 


Arrangement 

of places pre- 
serves arrange- 
ment of things; 
words distin- 
guish things 
themselves 


Requirements 
of symbols 
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entrusted to each one. The symbol of each wikes 
will suggest, regardless of the number of things 
which have to be remembered, that they are link- 
ed together individually like a band of dancers. 
As a result, an arrangement of places preserves 
an arrangement of things to be remembered, but 
symbols of the things distinguish the things them- 
selves. : 

We must use effective, sharply outlined, 
and distinctive symbols, so they can encounter 
and quickly penetrate the mind. You will have to 
distinguish places which you have singularly and 
appropriately adopted, so they may be used con~ 
stantly. The symbols must be modified from time 
to time according to the diversity of things, but 


the places should always remain. 


CHAPTER LV 


THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS THEORY 
OF MEMORY!70 


170 Entire chapter is basically from Inst, 6, 2. 23ff. 


Both useless 
and endless to 
commit images 
of individual 
words to 
memory 


Practice is su- 
preme method 
of memory 
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While we must not deny that these de- 


171 ore useful for certain purposes, as for 


vices 
example, when we have to repeat many names of 
things in the order in which they were heard, or 
when different things have to be grasped in their 
order, still in learning words of a set speech the 
devices are of almost no service, for itis both 
useless and endless to commit symbols of individ- 
ual words to memory, 

If we have to memorize a rather long 
speech, we shall do well to learn it by heart, in 
sections. In order to impress the memory more 
liccely, it is profitable to make certain marks, the 
recollection of which will refresh and stimulate 
the memory. 

here is one thing that will help every- 
one; thatis, to learn a passage by heart from the 
same paper on which you have written it, 

If, however, anyone seeks the supreme 


method of memory, it is practice and toil 


i?l 


Previous chapter. 


Themistocles, 
Mithvridates, 
Crassus, Cyrus, 
Theodectes had 
powerful mem- 
ories 
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The most important point is to learn 
many things by heart, to think much, and if possi- 
ble, to do this daily. : 

Themistocles is proof of our ability to 
develop the memory by nature and by application. 
All agree that he spoke perfectly in Persian: 
after one year's study. Or, Mithridates is re- 
ported to have known twenty-two languages be- 
cause he governed nations. Crassus, surnamed 
the Rich, had such a mastery of five different 
Greek dialects, as commander of Asia, that he 
would pronounce judgment in the same dialect 
used by a person who had brought up a case. 
Cyrus is believed tu have known the names of all 
his soldiers. Theodectes is actually said to have 
repeated, without interruption, any number of 
verses which he had heard only once. 

After the rules of memory have been ex- 


plained, it remains for us to discuss delivery. 


Praise of 
delivery 


Delivery is kind 
of eloquence of 
body 
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CHAPTER LVI 
DELIVERY AND ITS VALUE! 74 


There are many who label delivery with 
the term action, but the former seems to be de- 
rived from the voice, the latter from gesture, . 

This is a division of rhetoric which by | 
itself exerts an influence in speaking, Without | 
delivery, the foremost speaker can hold no rank; 
an average one, trained in delivery, can often 
surpass outstanding orators, Poor speakers have 
frequently reaped the reward of eloquence by the 
dignity of their delivery; and many fluent ones, 
because of an uncouth style of delivery, have been 
considered poor speakers. So, when Demosthenes 
was asked what was most important in oratory, he 
is reported to have given the first, second, and 
third places to delivery, not without good reason, 
Delivery is a kind of eloquence of body. 


Since, however, delivery has two elements, 


72p livery is treated in Chaps.56-58, Though no source 
is cited, first part of chapter is from Or. 17.55. 


Two parts of 
delivery 


Quality of - 
voice demand- 
ed by rage, 
compassion, 
fear, power, 
and pleasure 
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voice and gesture, one of which influences the eye 
and the other the ear--both senses through which 
all feeling enters the soul--we must first consider 
voice, and then gesture, the latter often being 


adapted to the voice. 


CHAPTER LVII 
VOICE 


There are as many changes of voice as 
of the affections, which are particularly influenced 
by the voice. For this reason, an accomplished 
orator will use a definite tone of voice, depending 
on how he wishes himself to appear moved and 
how he intends to influence his hearer's mind, iy? 

Rage demands a sharp, rapid, frequent- 
ly broken off kind of tone. Compassion and grief 


require a different one that is flexible, rich, ir- 


regular, with tears in the voice. Fear needs a 


173rhus far from Or. 17.55. 


Good orator 
modulates all 
intervals of 
tone, now and 
then raising 
and lowering 
his voice 
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quality that is dejected, uncertain, and disheart~ 
ened. Strength calls for a tone that is restrained, 
vigorous, and ready to act, with an ardor of seri- 
ousness in it. Pleasure needs an inflection that is 
exitensive, gentle, soft, lively, and relaxed, An- 
noyance without being pitied needs a quality of 
dignity expressed by a tone under pressure. Ex- 
celience of voice should be sought, because it is 
not a part of us by nature, but the management of 
it is within us, 

A good orator, then, will change, modu- 
late, and practice all intervals of tone, now and 
then raising and lowering his voice. Not only in 
different subjects but even within the same divi- 
sions, and with the same emotions, he should em- 
ploy certain limited variations in tone. For vari- 
ety, on the one hand, furnishes charm and re- 
freshes an audience's ear, and on the other, it 


invigorates a speaker by his very change of effort. 


Gesture should 
avoid excess 


Things to be 
avoided in 
gesture 


Greatest power 
of delivery is 

in countenance, 
especially eyes 
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CHAPTER LVIII 
GESTURE 


A gesture should conform to the voice 
and, together with it, be subservient to the mind, 
It must be employed in such a manner as to avoid 
excess, 

The carriage should be erect and lofty. 
There will be only slight pacing about, and not 
for any distance; moderate stepping forward and 
even then, seldom; no irresolute bending of the 
neck, nor quick motions of the fingers; no beating 
of time with the knuckle. An orator will control 
himself more, throughout his entire body by a lively 
movement of it; by extending his arm in a moment 
of stress and withdrawing it in milder passages; 
by stamping his feet when the contest is to be 
begun or to end. 

But the key to everything is his counte- 
nance. With it resides the mastery of the eye, for 
all delivery has its roots in the soul, the image of 


which is the countenance that has the eyes as its 
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interpreters, 174 this is a unique part of our body 
which can produce as many meanings and variations 
as there are states of soul. Facial expression is 
not to be varied immoderately, lest we are car- 
ried away either to absurdities or to some sort of 
perversity. By now and then raising and lowering 
the eyes, we shall indicate, at one time, an in- 
clination of mind, at another, a goodhumored di- 
recting of the feelings, in keeping with the style 
itself of the speech. Delivery, in fact, is a sort 
of speech of the body, by means of which it should 


be more in accord with the mind, 
/ CONGLUSION/ 


Since we, according to our ability, have 
briefly discussed, in these three books, the nature 
of rhetoric, its function, and its purpose, and since 
we have investigated its separate divisions with 
their import and rules, it only remains now for us 


te exhort all to eloquence, which is nothing else but 


174ehus far from Or, 18,59, 60. 
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wisdom speaking fully. Those, who have adapted 
eloquence most earnestly to the worship and rev- 
erence of Almighty God, will certainly obtain its 
greatest and richest fruits. To whom should the 
study of eloquence rather be dedicated than to 
him who, as he wished man's natural endowment 
to be his glory, so he wished the splendor of his 
natural endowment to be his eloquence? 

Let us, then, pursue this course, Let 
us run in it. Let our endeavors and thoughts 
about it ever be on the alert, to see that our studies, 
both of eloquence and of the other arts, are de- 
voted to the author of our life. To whom are due, 
with no exception, all honors, all virtues, all 


ornaments of natural endowment. 


END 
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Abstract of Dissertation Presented to the Graduate Council in Partial 
Fulfilment of the Requirements for the Degree of 
Dector of Philosophy 


THE DE ARTE RHETORICA (1568) BY CYPRIAN SOCAREZ, S.J.: 
A TRANSLATION WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


By 
Lawrence J. Flynn, 5. J, 


Auguet, 1955 
The purpose of this study is to make available an English 
translation of one of the first Jesuit textbooks on rhetoric, An intro- 
duction and notes accompanying the translation furnish materiale con« 
cerning the text, authorship, sources, history, and influence of the De 


Arte Rhetorica. 


First Written by Cyprian Soares in 1562, as a summary of clas- 
sical rhetorical principles and examples, and designed as a primer in 
the pre-rhetoric class in Jesuit schools, it underwent a minor revision 
by a fellow-teacher, Peter John Perpinian, in 1565. In 1574, the Com- 
pendium of Soarez' rhetoric appeared, and soon afterward the Tabulae, 
compiled anonymously, attempted to reduce Soares' doctrine to quesa~ 
tion-anewer form. In i688, his teaching was enlarged upon by means 
of numerous interpretations and examples taken from sacred eloquence, 
and. this work completed bya Jesuit named Worpita, became known as 
Searez' Methodus. The original and the revised edition of the De Arte 


Rhetorica continued to be printed until 1735, Modified forms of the 


book, all of which bore Soarez' name, were reprinted for many years: 


2 
the Compendium, from 1574 to 1836; the Tabulae, from 1589 to 1798; 
the Methodus, from 1688 to 1739, 
Endeavoring to produce a strictly classical rhetoric especially 
adapted to beginners in Latin, Soarez relied chiefly upon the Rhetorica 
of Aristotle; the De Oratore, Partitioncs Cratoriae, Orator, De In- 


ventione and various speeches of Cicero; the Ad Herennium; the Insti- 


tutiones Oratoriae of Quintilian; and the Aeneid, Eclogas, and Georgi- 


ca of Virgil, Because the author firmly believed in employing the clas- 
sics to enunciate and to demonstrate the rules and definitions of rhet~ 
oric, he borrowed entire passages from classical writers, excising 
unessential words. Sometimes, he changed grammatical constructions 
without sacrificing the meaning and style of the original; sometimes, 
he excerpted an entire passage of several paragraphs without giving 
the customary marginal reference. 

Book I, concerning invention, treats sixteen topics for proofs 
and the rules for amplification. Book II discusses the divisions of a 


speech, status, syllogistic reagoning, enthymeme, induction, example, 


epichereme, sorites, dilemma, and refutation, Book II, almost as 
lengthy as Books I and II combined, treats style of expression, twelve 
tropes, twenty figures of speech, twenty-five figures of thought, prose 
rhythm, memory, and delivery. 


The De Arte Rhetorica was widely used in Jesuit colleges 


3 
before the definitive 1599 Ratio specifically assigned it to the human- 
ities class, From 1599 to 1832, the latter date being the time when 
Soare”d name was removed from the Ratio, his rhetoric was the des- 
ignated textbook for use in hundreds of Jesuit colleges, 
Notwithstanding its popularity and widespread use in Jesuit 

achools, the book did not exert a clearly defined influence upon other 
Jesuit rhetorics, nor was there a significant influence on other edu- 

caters and writers, Still, the school of Port Royal adepted Soares. 
Thomas Vicars, in his rhetoric, refers to the De Arte Rhetorica al- 
most as often as he cites Quintilian, hie chief scurce; Thomas 
Farnaby explicitly acknowledges Soarez’ influence at seventeen places; 
John Holmes includes him among twerity sources Msted on his title 


page, but he makes only two explicit references. | 


This dissertation was prepared under the direction of the 
chairman of the candidate's supervisory committee and has been ap- 
proved by all members of the committee. It was submitted to the 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences and to the Graduate Council 
and was approved as partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 


degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 


August 13, 1955 
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